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COTSWOLDS-THE 


Discuss the merits of different long-wool 
breeds as we may, one thing is certain,—Ameri- 
can sheep-raisers have, at the present time, little 
choice. If they wish to get long-wool sheep of 
pure blood and great excellence for breeding 
purposes, they must take Cotswolds, for, of 
others, there are next to none in the country. 
These are portraits of part of the flock of John 
D. Wing, of Maple-shade Farm, Washington, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. They represent the sheep, 
as nearly as possible, as photographed a few 
Weeks after shearing, the wool having grown 
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out just enough to obliterate the shear marks. 
This time was selected as best for showing their 
massive carcasses; and yet it was hardly a fair 
time to photograph breeding ewes,.the lambs 
having been just taken away. This’ tnight, 
indeed, be inferred from the distended udders of 
the two ewes walking towards the flock. This 
flock is equal or superior to any in the country, 
and was selected from those of the most famous 
breeders of England. “Champion of England,” 
the ram in the foreground, is a two-year-old, 
imported last year. His weight is about 350 
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“MAPLE-SHADE” FLOCK.—Drawn sy Epwin Forses, From PHOTOGRAPHS 


pounds, and his fleece weighed 18 pounds; next 
him stands an old ewe, “No. 6;” next, at the 
left, a noble ewe, “No. 72,” one of the finest 
sheep in the flock; she has the body of a short- 
horn and the style of a race-horse. The ewes 
on the bank, with backs towards us, are “No, 
27,” with the head down, and “No. 70.” Maple- 
shade ewes shear from 11 to 16 pounds each, un- 
washed. This year the clip sold for 45 cents per 
pound, in the dirt, with no deductions. Cots- 
wolds are hardy, prolific, and good mothers; 
the grades show strongly the Cotswold blood. 
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What a fine thing it would be if every farmer in 
the United States were able to attend a good agri- 
cultural fair and cattle show every year! There 
are few counties in the older States where a Society 
might not be maintained and good paying fairs 
held, which would not only afford agreeable holi- 
days, but be of great benefit to the agriculture of 
the district. Any effort to combine the sale of 
stock or produce with the shows, and to make this 
i marked feature, has utterly failed wherever it has 
been attempted. It seems essentially forcign to the 
genius of our people. However, sales of stock 
and of seed grain, potatoes, etc., are made to a con- 
siderable extent, and it seems as if, were we to let 
this sort of thing work awhile, the problem would 
be solved in an American way, and we should 
finally see these meetings not only all that they 
are now, and more too, but regular marts for the 
sale of certain classes of live-stock, implements, 
plants, seeds, ete. A few stirring men will start a 
Farmers’ Club or an Agricultural Society in almost 
any community and keep it up with unflagging 
interest. If such a thing is undertaken, be sure to 
get active men of both or all political parties to 
unite in it, and, beyond this, never think of politics 
for a moment in connection with the Society. Too 
many once useful organizations are now dead or in 
a state of suspended animation, simply because 
they were made use of by shrewd politicians as 
stepping-stones to office in the State. 

As we approach the winter, the labor of different 
sections varies essentially, and our hints about 
work must be taken with reasonable allowances for 
differences of latitude. 


—_o— 
Hints About Work. 


farm Buildings.—Look to the foundations, and re- 
pairswhere necessary before cold weather; bank up 
the earth to prevent water settling near or work- 
ing through them. See that good channels exist 
to carry surface water away from (not out of ) barn- 
yards, and away from all buildings. See that no 
sills rest upon the ground, and that no manure or 
litter has accumulated under the floors or sills. 


Eave-troughs should be put upon every roof from 
which the water might run into the barn-yard ; 
carry all rain-watcr into cisterns or well away. 

The water supply for the stock-yard is very im- 
portant. Bring it, if possible, in pipes (lead-en- 
eased block tin, which is best, wood or iron); 
otherwise, if a well and pump cannot be conven- 
iently located in the barn or yard, consider the 
feasibility of storing water in underground cisterns. 
These may be made at this season of the year very 
well. They are of simple construction, all that is 
necessary being to dig a pit of proper size—round, 
flat, or bowl-shaped, on the bottom—and to plaster 
it on the bottom and sides with the best cement and 
sand, working round and round, so as to have the 
narrow strip setting all the time, yet not hard, be- 
fore the next course is applied. Such acistern may 
be arched over by laying a thick cement dome over 
a rough structure of boards, a man-hole being left 
in the apex; or it may be covered with planks and 
earth. In either case it must be below frost. 
Water near a barn is a great convenience. 

Ice-houses may be built entirely above ground, and 
of cheap, rough materials, and will answer an ex- 
cellent purpose, provided only the essential condi- 
tions are observed. There must be no free circula- 
tion of air beneath nor against the ice. No water 
may stand in contact with theice. The channel 
through which water flows off should not admit a 
draft of air. The ice must lie upon a mass of some 
non-conducting material—straw, wheat chaff, ete. 
The sides should be of wood, double, and packed 
with some non-conductor, as dry sawdust, shav- 
ings, spent tan bark, ete. There should be some 
free communication with the air through the roof 
above the ice (not a draft). If in small masses, say 








es 
12x12 feet square, the mass should be surrounded 
and also covered with straw, chaff, or sawdust, 
Henneries for securing eggs in winter may have 
their floors three feet below the surface of the 
ground, well cemented, to prevent water coming 
in. The earth coming out of the pit, if banked up 
against thé walls, will make them very warm, while 
green-housé sashes will admit light and the heat of 
the sun to such a degree that fowls in such quar. 
ters, well fed, will usually lay all winter. The 
whole structure should not be over 5 feet high, 
in front, from the floor, and 8 feet at the rear, Fow is 
may also be accommodated in other warm, light 
quarters with the same results. Be sure to ventilate, 
Beeves.—Push forward such as are to be marketed 
soon With the most fattening food—old corn meal, 
if you have it, and linseed-meal, with occasional o¢ 
regular feeds of pumpkins and turnips; keep them 
in the pasture by day if the grass is good. 
Fattening Sheep require similar feeding.  Giye 
them about as much oil-cake as they will eat, but 
be careful not to cloy them with too much corp; 
meal, corn, or other grain; for if they get off their 
feed they pick up slowly. Give sheep some range 
when first taken up, but where they will be quiet, 
Swine should have the soft corn as fast as it js 
husked, and be fed with cooked feed, corn soaked 
and boiled being nearly as good as cooked meal, 
and saving miller’s tolls. Feeding corn on the ear is 
very wasteful. It is a mistake to keep breeding 
sows very thin before they farrow. Feed with roots 
rather than grain, keep them in good flesh, and their 
bowels in good order. A few handfuls of powdered 
charcoal once or twice a week is of marked benefit, 
Breeding Sheep.—March lambs are “spoken for” 
in October, and in our climate this is early enough 
for the majority of early lambs'to be yeaned; ear. 
lier ones require a good deal of eare, and without 
it never pay so well. The choice of rams for early 
lambs lies between Southdowns and Cotswolds, 
The former give the better, the latter the larger 
lambs and often those which bring the highest 
price. In point of quality, Cotswold grade lambs 
are so good that few can tell the difference. 
Fatten Poultry on scalded corn meal, keeping them 
yarded, and feeding them four times a day. Give 
wheat screenings or whole corn for the night, and 
soft feed by day. Each time give all they will eat, 
and no more, but keep fresh grass sods and pork 
serap cake before them to pick at. 
vtatoes must be dug at once. This is now the 
most pressing farm work, if the corn is cut up, and 
until this crop is secure undertake nothing else. 
Roots may stand as long as they grow well, but 
harvest them as the advancing season indicates the 
freezing of the ground. Carrots and beets bear a 
little freezing, turnips still more, and parsnips stand 
the winter and may be dug in the spring. 
Corn.—When the grain is cured, that is, when the 
kernels are hard, the ears stiff and solid, husk in 
the field, binding the stalks in small bundles to 
cure for winter fodder. If you would save the 
husks, pick the ears off and bring them to the barn 
to be husked at odd spells, or break off the ears, 
saving the husks in the field. Look out for the 
new corn-huskers at the fairs. They take the ear 
from the stalk and husk it as fast as the stalks can 
be fed into a sort of cutting-box arrangement. 
Sorghum.—Secure before hurt by hard frosts. 
Slight frosts are a warning and stop the growth. if 
the stalks are stripped, and bound in convenient 
bundles with two bands, they will keep some time, 
but ought to be worked up without needless delay. 
Winter Grain.—Few crops respond more prompt- 
ly to a thorough preparation of the soil than winter 
grain and especially wheat. Late sown wheat 
especially should have a fine rich mellow seed bed. 
Do not risk it on heavy land, unless it has time 
enough to cover the ground well before winter. 
The first of October is late for wheat, though just 
right for rye, which indeed may be sown any time 
during the month; but north of latitude 42° late 
sowing is usually attended by too much risk. If 
grain does not start well, and owing to cold 
weather fails to tiller and cover the ground, a dress- 
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ing of some good fertilizer of ashes, or of fine, rich 
compost, will tell at once as well as at harvesting. 

Soiling Crops.—Wheat and rye may both be sown 
for spring use, the ground being highly manured 
and a large quantity of seed being employed. 

Weeds should be mowed on wet days, gathered in 
heaps while wet, and when dry enough burnt. It 
is poor policy to put weed seeds into the manure, 
and if fed to hogs, a great portion of the seeds are 
not consumed. Hay seed, if not too dirty, may be 
mixed with swill to very good advantage, Biennial 
weeds are now expanding their bright green, vigor- 
ous leaves, making a fine growth. They may be 
seen in the mowing land, close to the ground, per- 
haps in part obscured by grass. It is not difficult 
to cut them up witha spud or with a heavy narrow 
hoe. Their name is legion, but some of the 
common ones are docks, dandelions, mulleins, ox- 
eye daisies, buttercups (which are perennial), wild 
teasel, golden-rod, wild parsnip, wild carrot, etc. 

Plowing.—We know of only one crop which we 
think it is decidedly better to plow for in the 
spring; that is corn. For every other spring crop 
the plowing and manuring may be done in the 
autumn, except the soil be very sandy, in which 
case it is best to plow in the spring. Clays and 
wet soils are most benefited by fall plowing. On 
very stiff soil the advantage gained by exposure to 
the frost more than counterbalances the gain to 
corn by planting it on afresh-turned sod, 

Draining, ete.—As fast as hands can be spared 
from the essential labors of the farm, draining, road- 
making, fence-making, etc., may receive attention, 
It is safe to say that there are few farms in the 
country, where, upon some spots, draining, though 
quite expensive, would not pay better than any 
other investment. 

Muck.—Improve a dry season to dig swamp muck 
and store it for winter use in the stables, or use it 
in composts, if it can be got dry and fine enough. 

Manure.—Before cold weather sets in, all the 
manure in the yards and cellars should be hauled 
out and composted with muck, either im the field 
or elsewhere. These compost heaps, if well made, 
will not freeze, and no loss of valuable fertilizing 
substances will occur. In the spring they will come 
out fine and admirable for almost any purpose; 
and they may not only be of three or four times the 
bulk, but of three or four times the value, that the 
manure would have had, had it been left in the 
yard, or even in the barn-cellar. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


—>—- 
Orchard and Nursery. 


In many northern localities this month closes the 
season of out-of-door work. As not only have the 
crops to be gathered and stored, but provision to 
be made for early spring, Uctober is of necessity 
a busy month in all departments. 

Fruit.—Pick the late varieties. All good fruit 
should be picked by hand and handled with care to 
avoid bruising. Place in the bins in the cellar or 
in barrels. 4 7 

Packing.—We have often insisted upon the ad- 
vantage of the careful assorting and packing of 
fruit. There is nothing connected with fruit raising 
that pays better. See an extract from Quinn’s Pear 
Culture, given last month. The directions given 
there for packing pears in the main apply to apples. 
Pack always from the bottom of the barrel, and 
then put in the bottom head with sufficient press- 
ure to hold the fruit so firmly that it will not shake. 
The fruit should be kept at the lowest possible tem- 
perature, provided it does not freeze. The cellar 
should not be closed until the outside temperature 
makes it necessary. 

Pears.—The method of treating the late varieties 
is given on page 379. Put the autumn varieties 
intended for home consumption upon shelves in a 
cool fruit-room and inspect frequently. 

hder and Vinegar.—The best use to make of infe- 
rior fruit is to convert it into vinegar. Good cider 
can be made only from good fruit. Much of the 








stuff called cider is poor trash. If the apples are 
allowed to ‘‘sweat” in heaps for some time, they 
will lose a considerable amount of water and con- 
sequently yield a richer juice. It is better to put 
off cider-making until the approach of cold weather, 
as then the fermentation gocs on more gradually, 
and a better article is the result. 
Planting.—Wherever fall planting is advisable, let 
it be done as soon as the trees can be had. If they 
have been ordered, plow and prepare the land, and 
place a stake to indicate the position of each tree.” 
When they arrive, they can be put in without delay. 
Do not mix varieties, but put those of a kind in 
the same part of the orchard. The advantage of 
this will be seen when there is fruit to be gathered. 
Labels are attached to the trees at the nursery, 
and often are wired on so firmly that the bark is 
strangulated. Look to every label and see that no 
injury can result from this cause. The position of 
every tree should be recorded, so that when the 
labels become lost,as they will sooner or latter,there 
will be no doubt about the identity of the trees. 
Nursery Trees may be trimmed into shape, and, 
except on rich ground, a furrow should be run be- 
tween the rows and manure placed in this, and cov- 
ered. Trees budded this season will need looking 
after to see if the tyings do not need loosening. 
a 


Fruit Garden. 


Grapes should be allowed to get thoroughly ripe, 
whether they are to be eaten upon the table, pre- 
served for winter, or made into wine. When the 
fruit is fully ripe, the stalk which holds the bunch 
loses its stiffness, and the cluster hangs directly 
down from the vine. An article on keeping grapes 
will be found on page 378. 

Strawberries.—If the runners have been rooted 
in pots, the plants may be set out in beds. 

Blackberries and Raspberries may be planted. Cut 
the canés of the plants back to the ground, when 
they are set, no matter how long a stalk the nur- 
seryman may have sent. Blackberries are usually 
set 6 to 8 feet apart, each way. Planting in hedges 
is gaining in favor—the rows 8 feet apart, and the 
plants 4 feet apart in the rows, The rows of rasp- 
berries may be 6 feet apart. 

Currantsand Gooseberries.—Prune when the leaves 
have fallen. The amateur is likely to prune too 
little, rather han too much. Make the bush so 
open by cutting out the old wood that light and 
air can penetrate it. The new wood, the growth 
of last summer, is to be shortened one-half, if 
strong, and more than this, if the shoots are weak. 
These bushes may now be propagated by 

Cuttings, for which the new wood removed in 
pruning is used. Cut it in lengths of 6 inches and 
set it 4 inches apart ina trench, with one inch of 
the upper end above the surface. Press the soil 
firmly against the cuttings in filling the trench, and 
when the ground begins to freeze, cover with leaves. 


os 


Kitchen Garden. 


Draining in most places is a necessity, and it can 
be advantageously done this month. Our frequent 
articles on farm drainage will give the necessary 
hints for garden work. 

Preparation for Spring in the way of plowing and 
manuring may be advantageously done on vacant 
lands. Stifflands are much ameliorated by being 
thrown into ridges to weather during the winter. 

Asparagus.—When the growth is over, which is 
shown by the tops turning yellow, cut the stalks 
and burn them. If put into the manure heap, the 
seeds will préduce troublesome weeds. “ 

Protection.—Plants left out through the winter, 
such as spinach, sprouts, ete., must not be covered 
before the ground begins to freeze. 

Preserving Root Crops.—Have bins in the cellars, 
barrels, etc., ready for storing, as sudden cold 
weather may make it necessary to hasten the work. 
Pits 3 or 4 feet wide and 6 feet deep preserve roots 
admirably. A section 2 feet in length is packed 


2 feet, and so on. The six-inch spaces are filled 
with earth, and the trench, when filled, presents 
alternate sections of roots and earth. Some litter 
is thrown over the top, and when freezing weather 
comes, the trench is covered with earth. This must 
be done inaplace where water will not settle. 

Cabbages.—Prepare cold frames for wintering the 
young plants from seeds sown last month. The 
frames are a foot high at the back and 8 inches in 
front, and wide enough for an ordinary sash. Set 
the plants 214 inches apart each way, and down to 
the leaves, covering all the stem. They do not 
need covering until freezing weather. 

Cauliflowers are treated the same as cabbages. 

Celery.—Finish earthing up, banking the earth 
well up against the stalks, nearly to the top of the 
leaves. In cold localities it may be stored in 
trenches the latter part of the month. 

Lettuce.—Some of the hardy kinds will winter 
over in the open ground, with a light covering of 
litter or leaves. That intended for early spring is 
to be put into cold frames, as directed for cabbages. 

Rhubarb.—If new plantations are needed, it is 
better to make them in the fall than in spring. 
After the leaves are dead, cut up the old roots so 
as to have a bud to each piece, and plant in a rich 
spot. It can hardly be too heavily manured. 

Spinach.—Cultivate the late crop, and thin. 

Squashes.—Cut before they are injured by frost, 
and leave for two days inthe sun. Place them in 
a cool, dry place, where there will be no danger of 
freezing. In handling them, great care must be 
observed, as the least bruise leads to decay. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Dig as soon.as the first. frost wilts 
the vines. Choose a warm, bright day for digging, 
and allow them to lie in the sun to dry. In pack- 
ing those to be kept for winter, use perfectly dry 
leaves, cut straw, or sand. Handle with the great- 
est care, so as not to bruise them. It is essential 
that the temperature should not be below 60° in the 
room where the potatoes are stored for the winter. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Whatever improvements are to be made, such as 
laying out walks and drives, gtading, draining, and 
making borders, can be much better done now while 
the ground is in good condition than in spring. 

House Plants that have been put into the borders 
should be taken up at once, if it is desired to keep 
them another season. The overgrown ones should 
be well cut back. Shade them for a few days, until 
they recover, and then give them a good exposure 
until it is necessary to remove them to the house. 

Cannas must be taken up before the frost has 
killed the foliage; otherwise the roots are apt to rot. 

Chrysanthemums.—W hen the buds are well formed, 
pot for blooming indoors. See that those left out 
are well supported by stakes. 

Ponies are best removed this month, and the old 
roots may be divided. 

Perennials, if they have been in one place for three 
or four years, should be taken up, divided, and reset. 

Bulbs.—The hardy kinds, such as Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses, Crown Imperials, ete., are to be 
planted as soon as they can be obtained. See article 
on p. 377. The tender varieties, like Gladiolus, 
Tiger-flowers, etc., are to be taken up after the early 
frosts, dried off, and stored in a cool, dry place, 
where they will not freeze. 

Dahlias.—After the foliage is killed, dig the roots 
on a warm, sunny day, using care, as they are very 
easily broken. When dry, label securely, and store 
in a dry cellar. 

Trees and Shrubs.—Set all the deciduous ones, 
whether as single specimens or for hedges. 

Protection.—Collect. materials for covering half- 
hardy shrubs and plants. Where red cedar is abund- 
ant, it will be found one of the best materials. 
Near the coast, salt hay is much used. Leaves from 
the lawn and forest are valuable. It is a great mis- 
take to put on the covering too early. Not only 
tender plants, but hardy perennials, come out all 





with roots, 6 inches from that another section of 





the better in spring for a pretecting covering. 
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Green-house and Window Plants. CONNECTICUT. as 
S mm = 
Ries eh there may be no frosts, it is better to eee | spnenne sosestn ee os NOD scree Oct. —— Beaver Dam ” = oaeg 
to a Hy ore tender plants, than to expose them | HartfordCo... ... ... “2 eetioed SUE s ts oki “Oct £3 3 pwc Co, Horse)... 5. “i ; vo eeseatiseranisy Oct. 9 
to Fant AMDL.! Sepdides. by temoving the Mijaosee vos Middletown....... Sept, 28-Oct. : ape Sey PotaevteL eee - umilton eee m sot eee -9 
. soil and replacing it by a good compost. Pequabuck....... ».~ ee en. ks ~ ie. % creas 60520000000 rogu Seeeeeeanees Oct is 

-_ soll nd sapling HE by 6 00d compost. | Pear i _. See si, O0t, 8 | Walworth 60222200227 Elkhorn........ rrr Oct 68 

eanrens rose SS soe Falls Village........... Oct. 7-8 OW! Wifi 
Woodbury ....02002227. Woodbury..............- Oct. 6-7 | Ames poadele 

z —Pot for idinihes blooming. Use rich, light ae NEW JERSEY. Benton Pa 3 ‘ . é be Og Oreeserenee ie ee Oct. 5-7 

cl a Sie auitlh elas ta 'a cook, dark céllar, urlington............ -Mt. Holly.. Ratseanksscs oO SS eel agers see secnne Ailantic. .... Sous et 29-Oct, 1 
or the roots to form; or the pots may be placed.) Ajtoona PENNSYLVANIA. Crawford Cae “Oc 
in a frame and covered with some inches of coal | Berks.................. set GER: scr: ec 1 Socks mn Go. me 7 
s . . TS 2S 22 ESOS 040 0'0'02 0 ae ar 2226 ee 69 -} e S- v e a , cS y é x f : 

— or tan. In this case it is best to invert asmall croatia caver eenoneied Hallidays sburg...... i ee “Oct. 5 : Lee. ee = stese Weat Point Odtee 

ower-pot over each pot, to avoid breaking the bud, Columbia Go Sig I went av pias Oe ies Mit a8 CO.......0se00 + CHARON veer esas, Oct 1h 

should it start, in removing the pots. Doylestown. SS nL... Oct. 3 yee ent aaa eet i nw  Mpoeeas Sept. 30. Oct.2 

P ranklin Co.... ...... Thamborshiurc........... ~seag oee f os ag aaa ed Oak June... 

Pots and soil, for winter use, should be ready and Huntingdon Co........ foie Ree. SOM ae U ool: pela aaa pn gy de Sept. sneer ‘ 
under cover. ——— IDS casis asians Lancaster City Ss acbiarae Oct: 58 U inion Dist iain Sieisines West | uiberty..... Get 

ces a anccanhaicn gnats Peer ents jest Liberty..........1. ae 

Forcing Plants.—Deutzia gracilis, Dicentra, Lily Northampton Co....... Nazareth......:...s..0+s: Oct. 5-8 Wayne Co... eepeaeee oan scat “1 
of the Valley, “Astilbe Japonica, and other spring- pated (Horse). . Williamsport............ Oct. 5-8 ee i i 
blooming plants, may be potted and kept ina aoet as M aortas ial Ser &S | Bates Co "Baler... 
place, to be forced in February. Carrol Co... ‘Westminster. .....Sept. 28-0 Buchanan Go,20.0.11.. St Josephs..." Scpi B1Gets 

: p tte eeeeeeeee s a SR apt. 28- Yhari 10. ........, Keytesville........§ 

Annuals may be sown in pots, for winter bloom- Frederick Co........... Frederick.......... : . Oct. as loumer Os. ee niay eh ogame Se. 2-Oet. 2 
ing. Mignonette and Candytuft are always in OHIO. Dade Co.. penne: ~~ a mangers wae 
demand for making bouquets in winter. a ay ahaa Carroll Co.......2.000008 0060 | Gove Cameron «eee eee oes) net 53 

st oa . _ vessel, («oS TPE ne pean ae Oct. 5- SS See Eee 6 
Ventilation.—Give plants, both in the green-house mae paign. “eS Urbana........... Sept. 38-Oct. i posed CO. wees e ee ees Springfield. Levees Sept. Bran : 
and in rooms, an abundance of air during the day. | Cu ae... Cleveland ee ae a %8-Oct. 1 sree ‘Co pecans Le Grange Ree Oct ie 
; noga Co...........Cleveland..... .. ept. 28 Oct. 1 oleate) Meee er a Grange........ Sept. 27 rt. 4 
ma Delaware Co rae Ma aoe ‘eg te een gee Oct. 5 6 a (Tow or a a Saeese ‘Sept. py 
| EM es ssces ceed enae PINGIAY......-.2 essere eens GUO) 1 ea oe Se ‘Sept. 28-0 
The Fairs for 1869 Hardin Dee Oct. 14-16 Montgomery Co. . New Fl ? Sept, 28-Oct 9 
Hardin... 2-0eeee-+-Kemton. eos. .eo eo sas ct. 1-16 ge ee la ae Nev jorence..... Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
MELD ON AND AFTER OCTOBER 1sT. oa aiebmtines. ~~ “TRegaaMeae erect 5-8 Pop's Ag’. and iti Asan. igo. oct iit 
; pedi a et hak Ie Ere Richmond 
—p—— Mahoning Co --Oct. 5-8 | Scotland Co .. ee a yh 
ee | Bihoming Go... aml "Oct! 5-7 Rashes ss sauese Memphis...... 
menes mad National Fairs. Morgan Co Pic dounanecee MeConnelisville aie Oct. 13. 5 ag a wcececcece St. Joeeph.. eves ‘Sept o-Oct 3 
i Rec dipustescone sville OSS | eee 
American Istitat....New Fork City..Sept, Oat gp | Feat 000000 Besaperile.....-_,--Oct A218 | VemonGo. nen ing. Oct, 4 
Cherokee Country (Ga. & se )s Home, ; “othe ONov 8-6 hedusky So act ee ory BG eee Oct 1 ei aciiciaaiealals oii “ Hi 
see Country (Ga. & Als.), Rome, Ga.....; A sandusk) Snakes eee PEERS sine naw. wed ct. 7-9 4 
a “ Mac opt. i. - — ipekeserasooee Fors Poh atacieaeanl wesisens Oct. 5-8 Rock bridge boononicn 
Badia 202020000 Pains. SeRe Bost 3 | ompan 200 Geen GO | Lot see) aman te 
OTT ST ee pril 23-May 1, 1870 uscarawas............C¢ al Dover......Sept. 29-Oc 1 syehDUe oss vo4s : re 
Era gale he | te gigs Be Ba | | MO oe 
Mississippi .... 0.2... a meng per. ept. 28-Oct. 1 Wo Sg CEE Lorain’ Co. .......2 0800 Oct. 7-9 WEST V . 
Nebraska .............. Nebraska City... .Sept Oct. 25-29 POURPE iissssaneuesa% 6 ee Sere Oct. 6-8 M eahela V, IRGINIA. 
Nebraska, is sesakel a Ci “Rap Oe Pecan Monongahela Valley.... Morgantown........... Oct. 18-% 
New Hampeh es Mane ester “nage 3h Sept, 28-Oct. i ae Berek onaceneeeeen Yarroliton .......". Sept, 28-Oct. 1 x ee 
North-western Foulizy. Chicago, l.........-. Nov. 10-12 oe sdgbesbwaes¥e Hopkinsville .........: "Oct. 20-23 New Hanover.......... Wilmington Noy. 
No i o> gga —. Oct. 19-22 a 3S eee Lexington........ Sept. 28-Oct. INESSEE. nee 
oa Lewes ses Se fsa Seinkocekseraace Oct. 11-16 Ky. Agi. and Mei “Lexington wee ae, 98 Maury “columbia 
soeeeee eee: en eos ec. <0. ent; 832 9 | Manry..........e-sseeee i 
oe ec ae oats 
“sana es ont eer by oe ee ee 
Bish miss st] ous, Boe ooo5. Oct +9 Sahai oo Robertson....... ..... Sorinefeld Co....Sept. ‘on ae 2 

tah (Des Salt Lake City... be i 45 | ye o: hgieammeat habe NS oi opin ia sandee Oct. 6-8 | Warren........eseeeees McMinnville... .....2.. Det. 410 
Virginia eel Nh tones ane alae 10-08 ey oem GuawEesGeeeee RMOIUE Sciences aanuecee Oct, 13-15 | Wilson........... ..... Lebanon ioc aeeeeee — 4-10 

isconsin eee Sept: grOce 21a pencer Co Biase Rockport.......-.. ot Ons MISSISSIPPI a: 

ee a Prey oe Skesapawen Sept. 29-Oct. 2 LISSISSIPPL 
is eeeaiion On.........- New port hie ell Sept. 28-Oct. 1 Oktibbeha.....ssiss06.. Starkville..... Nov. 3-5 
wéSiéutemral aaa A eat. | nn Sener sn nnores CORtervalle. ...csccccecees Oct. 5-9 —_— ps 
Knox's Grape Show....Pittsburgh................. Oct. 6 | Boone Co aaa : sass annie ease Opelika : seta 
er eset-+ 2h ae leeches onueue se Oct. 5-8 OREG eo, oy, We + 
County and Local Fairs. awn De iwctisch arose Sycamore. : : iy a es : ‘ Oct. 6-8 Linn.... ie Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
© Oct. GS | AMM... cece cece cece ees t cece cece ee eeeneed spt. 28-Oc 
indie F "Oct. 12-15 | Washington Co........ Hillst sf st. 47 
Old Kennebee.......... Readficld Corner Oct. 6-7 fag os... aaa Meee CANADA, i 
Getend and Bockport. ..Orland. rape ambien ok a Os hictcuees Galena........... "Sept, at-0et. 1 darton ah Glanford.. .Glanford. Oct 
Seah seteonsine i issisiepeesiond Ae Kane Co...............-Gemneva,... t. 8 el 2th ie 
Waldo and Penobscot..Monroe................ et B8 Kee C Ds ssxesxdew pane se eae ee: Oct. 69 — sip soar ose sev, Orono... sebaaesa Oh rer 
: ankakee BA os ctonaese de # lark... ....+seeeesee+-QLONO «-..eeeeeeeeenee “t. 13+ 
‘i “2 anionic ia Sel as “eres: Ottawa... .. Sept. 28-Oct. 1 re Garalvaxn.........mareville;......< Oc pe > 
_ a | ia 5-7 | Hrim........-.s00- os BHM sos. ssnccos.2-ceeees 19 
errimack Co......... i Sept. 30-Oct. 1 Mencet Cc ee ppc senmameainate Oct. IIb Hibbert. sss. nel pace os : 
on eniannana Mercer Co.... ores Aledo... ween eos cern Oct. 5-7 — EO ES pea ERO IE. Oct, 3 

Ena ooo oon Bereta ere oes na | Bene Gee HS | Misia ao Re nk 

i “ aaa Oct. 5-7 PROD i og ood osc MENS al ossse tna t 12-45 | North pete ae ihe I “1.20 
one Franklin eee crs Secenshs st Oct. 5-6 Renisiph bass Sede ate Golconda......-....... roe ie 0 ttava.. ene Seen cag lesbaebaeees 20 iat 

acne oo teen ¥ nesessecees vee OUtAWA.......00 eee ee eens ct. 5-7 
How Hampden........ Northampton..... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 | Schuyler Co.........+-. Rashvilic “ares wae 9S arts, Neat = ee As yo agian: pg 
H mpden......... ».s. Springfield ........ ... Oct. 5- 6 Sycamore....... De Kalb Co.......... .... ees Perth, N. iding. = papa aaa Oct. 78 
en Hast .....5:. enn 2 EE pepe Oct, 12-13 Union Soc.......-...--. Centralia mae cong Rale 2 — oO Oct t 
ousatonic ............ Great Barrington.. Bert 29-Oct 1. | Wabash Valley......... P. eprigeageremeee Oe S Sin a3 Seh....,-... Bradford... 20.0000 maa 
semana .-~ . ae (i Sept. ~ 1 Woodford Co.......... ale ae ee Oct es Tesfiigie. OE: ee ct 
Martha’s Vireyard..... vat Ti -- Sept. 30-Oct. yoodford Co..........1 fetamora......-.+.+++++ ct. 5-8 ie ee OI Palermo............040, 
oe pdt fad y snide A ed a Sept Oct, 39-90 Ce Po faite al me A iA Oct. 6-8 eg SHamiiton’Hamilton aeRO SS on tes 
Pe s<n- GAN. est Garafraxa........ Douglas..........c.cces Oct. 1 
tars ol +l nich MO Secscia Son cue soe ct. 
po Caps Coz... 200000000008 assopolis........ -Oc ——— 
eee Maret Velleg.....Wethersfield .....-.-.... ___ | Galhoun Co........... Marchell......... Ot OES sf ane 
eae a eo s ss eee ‘Sept. 29-0 2 i i 
Giitiediee Co... Burlington shat teietes oye Genesee Co............ DUE isscs. 0 San 30st. i — ee a 
Or nge eiimersyis ics... igh ad tate oe 5-7 SS, eae OS ee ‘Oct 13-15 

ashington Co........ Montpelier........ Oct. 6-7 | Grand Traverse ....... Traverse City.......... Oct. 6-7 
Wane ei sainanos soevnanosvore Det 6-7 = tay gaa one degenerate = . 6-7 Gold has fluctuated widely, during the month under 
Windsor Co...........: Woodstock. ..........-.-Oct. 5-6 Tacks 4; sl al ct. 6-8 | review, having been as high as 187%, and as lowas 133% 

. cson C i wi 1 ea BY... 
ee Jackson Co. 7 “m it si with rather more steadiness at 135%...- 
paoding F ps 8 " 1ere has been a more active movement i reads 
ap veseeeeeeeees eee Sept. 2¢ : i nent in ee 
7s Livingston Co.......... 1 i a aie iyi Oa 6s bat, under free reosipts of the loading articles, these Ee 
ango Macomb............... Romeo Sept. ct. 1 | Deen less firmness i i : 
Che sn we hl ne ele Sept. 29-Oct. 1 Ww ss firmness in prices. The export purchases of 
pe news Mosttalm Co... o-+0 + Groenil fe PE Be * Oct. 5-7 heat have been extensive, though checked to some ex- 
a Saginaw «elegant lie - dpi’ won weer scarcity of freight room and the advanced rates 
i Sa ila. ss aceevssseene Lexington.............». Oct. 7-8 claimed by ship-owners. This demand has run mainly 
Sgerd St. , Sl #2 Contrevilid. 000 Sept. 29-Oct.1 | °” red and amber winter, and No. 2 Spring W Th 
iawassee Co... . Owass 3 i Seni or 

oe . 8 Owasso... Sept. 29-Oct. 1 | receipts of Spring Wheat have i 
eemmeeteies uscola.... ........... Watsonville.......... Oct. 7-8 <i emp rally at 
enh Goo 3 ee ee ee He or damaged lots, and have been bought chiefly for ship- 
Beneca Go. 2 Se anaes oct 7 | MINNESOTA. ment by the steamers to Liverpool, London, and Glas- 
— _ Se Riverhead...........:...Oet. 6-8 Pilleore aad’ M »wer Co yarns V ulley...... ON en tn miliog venta, though « ponsidecabte port rot te 
Wy Ba srookive y area B -onassentezes 6-8 | Fillmore and y lower Co's. Spring Valley........Oct. 6-7 in sailing vessels, though a considerable portion of the 
ashington Co........ ae Sept. 9-Oct. 1 | Wabashaw Co.........Plainview.........0-..++ Oct. 67 exports of new crop went in the steamers, having been 
span niesa eee . 6- soft and heated, and consequently not adapted to sailing 
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vessels. “The 5 ipa inquiry for Flour has also sous 
fair,and has been mainly for low grades of State and 
Western, fresh ground. Corn has been in request for 
home use exclusively. There has been a lively move- 
ment in Oats, chiefly on speculative account, but at vari- 
able prices.... Provisions have been less sought after, 
and have been unsettled in value....Cotton has been in 
very light supply and limited demand at the extreme 
prices claimed by holders....Wool has been quite mod- 
erately dealt in at abont previous figures. ...Tobacco has 
been active at advanced rates, particularly low grades of 
Kentucky....Hay, Hemp, and Seeds, have been very 
quiet.... Hops have been more inquired for. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Sept, 18, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 





1 TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
25 days this m'th.359,000 2,728,000 729,000 2,400 5,300 879,000 
28 days last m’th,317,000 3,558,000 1 389, 000 71,000 39; 000 870,000 





SALES. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days this m’th.324,000 4, 589,000 I, 427,000 58,000 1,574, — 
28 days /ast m'th. 465,000 5 473,000 2 "293,000 89,000 ———- 1,396,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECKIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days 1869. ....859,000 2,728,000 729,000 2,400 5.300 879,000 
26 days 1868..... 117,000 641,000 2,416,000 3,500 49,500 713,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
23 days 1869... .824,000 4,589,000 1.427,000 58,000 1,574,000 
26 days 1868 ....337,000 1,236,000 3,217,000 31,000 1,916,000 
8. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Sept. 11: 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 




































1869........0.-4+-975,290 11,615,661 1,557,677 114,006 45,097 
CL eS 642,952 3,385,078 5,300,515 153,098 ——— 42,159 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1869. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
Sept. 6.......... 445,121 127,736. 56,081 —— 183,920 134,870 
Pug Be nceces 6: 34,262 253,155 75,797 361 50,219 105 or 
July 10.......0. 531,657 328.613 T1418 2,966 259,985 97,1 
June 7.... . 637 S877 =: 385,241 107. 546 383 555,993 109, 746 
May Il. Rf 056,048 394,156 107,502 17,684 613,166 77,677 
Apr. 10. htavewes 1,684,633 1, 080, 769 165,008 48, b81 1,178,710 66,664 
March 12......1,990,416 1,801,167 21 Te 81,616 2 000.457 50,095 
Feb, 10 .....,.2,708,609 1,407,646 91.384 2'390,529 58/034 
JAM. 1B. ceee ey 3924172 1,509,233 36260 54,740 2864.3 236,001 
1868 
Dec. 14 seeeee 8,475,544 2,005,819 287,101 342 921 8,044,594 99,526 
A a | eae 1,821,057 2,7 773,309 123,248 371. 055 x) 2,082,798 23,691 
le ie SS 483,806 2,508,744 31,825 22,026 1,393,936 59,651 
Sept. 9.. «+. 246,549 2,148,599 ——— 16,990 peed 97,094 
AUB. Uosccacsct 585,370 1611 468 575 9,100 92,995 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Aug. 14. Sept. 13. 
Price oF GOLD. 134% 135 
Fiour—Super to Extra State §8 @750 $7 @715 
Super to Extra Southern,. 665 @1200 *650 @11 50 
EECCA WEMOIN. ...2s0c0csscees 660 @1200 625 @11 00 
Bextra Genesec........<csccicces 750 @9 720 @83 
Superfine Western...... .... 585 @ 645 57% @ 6% 
tYE — vasa Chain’) poveae 44% @6% 430 @650 
CORN, MEAL. «2.530500 500 @62 523 @62% 
WHEAT— Alt kinds of White. 165 @19 155 @ 180 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 145 @180 1388 @1 0 
Corn— Yellow ...........+6 118 @12 118 @123 
Mixed. .... 8 @ 120 9 @117 
Oats— Western 3% @ % 6 @ TT 
eee 74 @ 6 66 @ 69 
| Sa ee -» 123 @128 115 @120 
| RO eee ree 150 @16 118 @138 
Hay—Bale # 100 ........ ‘ 60 @12 55 @ 1 05 
oo TS A 2 Sarre 100 @150 6 @105 
Corron— Middlings, ® b.. 3%4@ 34% BY@ 3% 
Hops—Crop of 1869, # ®.. 7@ RnR 122 @ 2 
FEeatuEers —Live Geese, # bb. 8 @ % 8 @ % 
SEED—Clover, #  ........... 133 @ 14 13 @ 14 
Timothy, @ bushel............ 4% @ 52% 450 @4%7% 
Flax, ® bushel............ .. 250 @26 240 @ 250 
SuGar—Brown, #% ......... 10y%@ 3X 11 @ 18¥ 
Motassxs, Cuba, #gal 3 @~ 60 3 @~ 60 
Correr— Rio,(Gold, in bond) 8%@ 12% 8%@ 12% 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &¢., # b, 5 @ 1? T%@ 16% 
Seed Leaf, #® 6 @ % 9@ % 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, # bd. 44 @ 60 45 @ 60 
Domestic, pulled, # %........ 32 @ 48 2 @ 4 
California, unwashed,. = 22 @ & 22 @ 
TALLOW, ff ee eee 11K%@_ 12% 1¥%@ 12% 
OIL-CaKKt—# ton .... 5000 @5450 5000 @54 00 
,PonKk—Mess, # barrel . 8275 @33 87 3050 @3l 25 
Prime, # barrel 2725 @28350 675 @28 00 
Brer—Plain mess - 400 @1600 300 @i250 
LarD, in tres, & 1 ‘ 17%@ Wg i6x¥e@ 19¥% 
3UTTER — leg 146 @ 388 18 @ 33 
State, ® b 146 @ 40 24 @ 55 
SP eee — 7 @_ 16 7@_ 16% 
BEANS—® bushel... 140 @27 140 @270 
PraAs—Canada, tree, ri) bush. 15 @ — —- @ — 
Uaas—Fresh, # dozen......-. 2 @ 4 3 @ 3 
Pouttry—Fowls, @ .... ... 20 @ 2 200 @ 22% 
Turkeys, # orbcias 21 @ BR 20 @ 
Porators, New—® bbl...... 8 @150 10 @1% 
A\PPLES—# harrel............. 200 @450 250 @5 75 
eet Purasaes, # bbl... —- @ — - @ — 
8 bbl 5 @ % 100 @125 
800 @600 @ — 
- 275 @450 22 @38 50 
GREEN Con N—# 100.. 7 @112 50 @ 8 
TOMATOES--@ crate........006 60 @1 00 - @ — 
CucuMBERS—#@ 100........... DB @18 -@ — 
PEACHES—®# basket Svea 400 @12% H @2% 
SQuasHES—# bbl............. % @100 10 @ — 
PEARS—# bbl ..»» 500 @1200 $00 @1400 
MELONS—#® bbl 3 @200 100 @250 
WATERMELONS—# 100 750 @3750 500 @% 00 
GraPprs—# 20 @ 30 8 @ 380 
BrooM-coRN—#® fb... 146 @ 21 -@ — 





New York Live Stock Markets.— 
The supply of stock for each department has been 
steady and even—excepting for the week cnding Sept. 
6th, when the supply of beef catile was unprecedented. 
Butchers say, that there was never before such a quantity 





fae ade at one > thant, while for quality we y Wage never to 
see its like again. They were poor, and many fit only for 
store cattle. We noticed an unusual number of what are 
known as “State cattle’ in small lots, brought from 
within 50 to 100 miles of New York. The advance of 4c. 
per pound the week previous called everything in,—good, 
bad, and indifferent,—and the result was plenty of bulls, 
dry cows, and small things. Prices at once dropped to 
their old standard of two weeks previous,—15@16c. per 
pound for ‘“‘Tops.”” The new National Drove Yards at 
Weehawken, N.J., opposite 42nd St., New York, were 
opened for stock on August 30th, and the Butchers and 
Drovers for once agreed to have a jolly time. The table 
was bountifully supplied with all good things, and what 
sales were made were quickly settled. The grounds are 
not entirely completed, but 40 yards are in readiness for 
stock, and the Erie R. R. will hereafter unload their 
stock trains at these yards. The weather has been quite 
cool for the season, and butchers have felt more like buy- 
ing. People, too, are returning home from their summer 
vacations, and more and better beef is called for, and butch- 
ers feel that they can buy something really nice even at 
a little higher price. Below we give the range of prices, 
average prices, and the figures at which the largest lots 
were sold: 
Aug.16,ranged10 @16c. Av. see Largest sales 124%@15 
do. 234 do. 10 @i6c. do. do. do. 13 @15 
do.30th do. 11 @16%c. do. lane: do. do. 184@ 15% 


Sept. 6th do. 10 @l6c. do. 14%c. do. do. 13 @1 
do.13th do. 10 @16c. do.144%c. do. do. 13 @15 


Some few very fat Illinois steers sold on Aug. 30th at 
ite. This was at the new yards in Weehawken. The 
majority, however, of the best only reached 16%c.; even 
good steers, a little small for our market, were sold for 
15%c. per pound. This advance, however, lasted only 
for a day or two, for the great rush of Sept. 6th sent 
down prices at least one cent per pound on all kinds. 
Indeed some of the poorest were sold by the head as low 
as $45@$50 each, or about 10c per pound. Mlilch 
Cows.—We notice but little change in this department, 
The arrivals have been steady and quite equal to the 
demand. Moderately good milkers perhaps bring a little 
higher price and poor ones sell slowly. Some few brought 
from $100@$110, but this is “fancy.” Prices range for 
good from $80@$90, and medium to poor all the way down 
to $50, according to milking quality....Calves,—Very 
few really good, fat calves are in market. The price ad- 
vanced a little for the week ending Aug. 30th, and drop- 
ped again with the abundant supply of beef. Such as are 
really fat and good sell for 11@12c., common 9@10%c., 
and inferior ones at 6c. and less....Sheep have been 
plenty and not very good. The quality is perhaps 
improving somewhat, and prices keep about the same. 
The market has kept up and sales are steady. We can- 
not notice any advance in price. Lambs, if they are fat, 
go off readily at from 84@8%c. per pound; for very 
choice 9c. is paid. Sheep vary from 4'%c. for poor, to 
6%c. for good, Some are still sold by the head.... 
Swine,—The arrivals have been a little less than those 
of last month and although the weather is more favor- 
able for keeping meat, the demand is not active and the 
market is dull. Prices are at least 4c. per pound lower 
than was paid last month. Dressed hogs, if fat, bring 
12%c. per pound. On foot they sell from 9@93c.; if very 
choice 10c. is paid. 

Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot’l. 
110 =. 2,288 = 31.526 - +100 ¢ 641 


WEEK ENDING. 
August 16th 
do. Sth. 





2 65 3,160 34,675 21,682 65,146 

do. 80th 119 2,853 = 81,545 21,008 et 61 
Sept. 6th 124 2,491 = 34,988 18,824 65,196 
102 2,429 39,417 18,090 Sse 


do. 18t 7,068 5 5 5 
Total in 5 Weeks... 34,5 569 520 12,721 172,181 100,699 320. 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 27,024 436 «610,594 131,471 89,894 259,417 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


are per Week... 6,914 104 2,544 34,436 20,149 
last Month..... 6,756 109 2,649 ri 868 22,473 
do. do. prev’s Month... .6.233 8,434 50,851 

oar geet er a 1868. 5,733 105 1,588 ot 182 18,809 

ae. 1867. 5,544 64 1,320 22/154 20/605 
do. do. = 1866. 5,748 94 1,200 x 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865. 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do, do. 1864. 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12) 676 

Total in 1868............+-298,128 5,466 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 

Total in 1867....... ie wees 8,369 69,941 1,174,154 1,102,643 

Total in 1866..... ; 0 4,885 62.420 1,040, 672,000 

Total in 1865. ..... wb a0. 6,161 77,991 836,733 573,190 

Tots 1A 5s cape. eee 267,609 7,603 75,621 782,462 660,277 





HMale’s Early Peach.—W. L. Sanborn, 
Princess Anne Co., Va., finds that the Hale’s Early 
rots badly when green, is much attacked by the curculio, 
and will not bear shipping. He asks what has been the 
experience of others. It has a similarly bad reputation 
for rotting in some parts of Illinois, and some cultivators 
discard it. 





California Fruit.—A quantity of pears, 
grapes, etc., were received in August by rail from Cali- 
fornia. Some of the fruit arrived in fair order, and the 
experiment, if not altogether a success, was encouraging. 
Long after this fruit has been disposed of, we see at the 
fruit stores and stands the sign. of “ California Fruit,” 
and doubtless many Wtiy Jersey Bartlett pears at a good 
price, thinking that they came from California, 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Bupgedtions which we throw into emaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or teelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 


How to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every.county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent tous are at our risk. 





Bound Copies of Volume XXVIE 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous eleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for 75 cents per volume (50 cents extra if re- 
turned by mail). Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each. 





The Basket Pushed Along. — The 
publishers have provided some very attractive reading, 


-which will be found on pages 364 to 367. It is only once 


ayear that they turn editors, and they think so well of 
their efforts that a good share of the Basket is pushed 
along to page 386, where will be found various items, 
together with some notes from Mr. Jupp, who is s80- 
journing in the Far West. 

The Premiums, — The publishers make 
their annual announcement of premiums, and in doing 
so they toa certain extent break up the usual arrange- 
ment of the paper. We feel less regret at their occupy- 
ing the editorial columns when we remember that while 
these premium offers are a good thing to the publishers 
they are still better for our subscribers. Hundreds of 
useful things have gone into families who probably would 
never have obtained them but for the facilities thns 
offered. The articles are all good, and as we editorially 
are obliged to read much of the correspondence, we 
know that the recipients of the premiums express gen- 
eral satisfaction. The publishers will fulfill their prom- 
ises to the letter, and the half dozen comprised in the 
editorial ‘‘ we’’ will try to make the paper more valuable 
than ever before. 





The Fairs.—As we go to press, the N. Y. 
State Fair just opens at Elmira, and the meeting of the 
American Pomological Society is commencing at Phila- 
delphia. The American Agriculturist will be represented 
at both these important points, as well as at as many of 
the local fairs as we can find time to visit. We de not find 
it expedient to make extended reports of fairs, as it 
serves the purpose of our readers better to have the in- 
formation gathered from these exhibitions presented 
from time to time, rather than in the ferm of a dry cata- 
logue. A great exhibition is being held in New York 
City by the American Institute. This, though devoted to 
industrial products generally, contains much that is of 
interest to the agriculturist and horticulturist in the way 
of implements, etc. None of our readers whe visit New 
York should fail to see this great display of the products 
of American skill. By the way, October is the finest 
month in which to visit New York. 





How to Clean Barley. — “S.C. M.,’” 
South Carolina. When barleyis dry and in good con- 
dition, and is thrashed with a machine, the beards are 
all knocked off and the barley is prepared for market by 
simply running it through an ordinary fanning mill. In 


| England, where great attention is paid io the barley crop, 


- 
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and where, owing to the fact that a high duty is charged 
on every bushel of barley converted into malt, it is very 
desirable to have the barley of the highest quality, and en- 
tirely free from all extraneous matter, they have a machine 
for breaking off the beards. But in our dry climate, and 
where the maltsters are not co particular, there is less ne- 
cessity for it. Much of our barley is sold as it comes from 
the machine, without running it through a fanning mill. 





Mabbett’s Egg-saving Nest.—Joln 
H, Mabbett, of Vineland, N. J., seeing the nest-box 
described in the September number, sends us a drawing 
and description of one which he has made and used with 
entire success, It is shown 
in the accompanying 
figure. Mr. M. takes a 
nail keg or butter tub, sets 
a short post in the centre, 
and tacks a piece of sack- 
ing so as to form a sort 
of loose diaphragm near 
the middle, raised up in 
the centre by the post. 
Upon the top of this post 
he screws half a wooden 
egg. Then a piece of sacking is cut to fit the top of the tub 
and hang loose down nearly as low asthe top of the post. 
In the middle of this a hole is cut large enough to pass 
one’s hand through, and locks of hay are stitched flat 
upon the sacking in a way not to prevent an egg rolling 
down into the hole. This is then tacked upon the top of 
the tub, as shown in the sketch, and completes the affair. 
Hens take readily to such a nest, and their eggs drop 
through out of sight. The nest egg is always in sight 
and every thing looks right. The eggs must be removed 
daily or there will be risk of breaking. In place of the 
diaphragm of cloth the tub might be half filled with hay. 








Fine Tomatoes.—(Col. Geo. E. Waring, 
dr., of Newport, R. 1., sent us some tomatoes, which in 
these days of many good tomatoes are noticeable for their 
size, smoothness, weight, and solidity. With all these 
good qualities they have a most excellent flavor, the best, 
we think, of any variety we have tested this season. 
Col. W. assures us that they are very early. We under- 
stand that they are the reeult of 23 years careful crossing 
and selection bya careful man. So fine a fruit as this 
should have a name. ‘ 

Early Mohawk Potato.—This new 
variety, introduced by Mr. S. B. Conover, was very gen- 
erally distributed for trial, and we hear good accounts of 
it. Our trial samples produced the most vigorous and 
dark green foliage of any among a Jarge number of other 
varieties. It is a good bearer, and produces tubers of 
good size and shape, with very few small ones. We can 
see no appreciable difference in the time of maturing be- 
tween this and the Early Rose. It cooks mealy, but is of 
a rather more solid texture than the Early Rose, and it 
has more flavor than that variety. We consider the 
Early Mohawk a valuable addition to our list of Early 
Potatoes, and it keeps well late into the Spring. 





Wright’s Poultry-book. — The first 
edition of this work went off in an unexpectedly rapid 
manner, and when it was exhausted, there was a large 
number of unfilled orders on hand. The delay in prepar- 
ing another issue was unavoidable, but it is now ready, 
and we shall endeavor hereafter to keep a cupply of this 
most excellent work. 





Sundry Mumbugs.—Messrs. Dailey & 
Co., of New York, one of the many firms engaged in 
the manufacture of spurious U. 8. notes, have a new 
dodge. Inclosed with their circular letter, they send 
what is represented to be a slip cut from some daily 
paper. It reads as follows: ‘‘ A Dangerous counterfeit. 
Ten-dollar Treasury Notes almost exactly imitated—The 
Treasury officers almost deceived.—Washington, August 
18th. Treasurer Spinner and several Treasury experts 
to-lay examined a ten-dollar counterfeit greenback sent 
here by some unknown person from New York, which 
was pronounced the best-executed counterfeit that ever 
came under their notice ; indeed, there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to its being a counterfeit, even after 
its surface had been closely examined by a powerful 
microscope. The counterfeit is more dimly printed than 
the genuine, giving it the appearance of one of the last 
impressions of a large number; but in all other respects 
it is difficult to distinguish it from a good note, with 
which the comparison was made.”’ In their circular 
letter Dailey & Co. go on to say: “ We gota friend to 
send one of our $10 bills to Washington a short time 
ago, to see if it could be detected. It was detected, but 
only after a severe and protracted investigation. Still 
they will pass, andare just as food” etc., etc. Now, if 
Dailey & Co, did send that $10 bill to Washington, and the 





authorities cannot find them out and punish them, they 
are derelict in their duty. If said Dailey and Co. did not 
send it, they have a very clever way of making people 
think they did. No honest person would think of trust- 
ing them, or investing in fraudulent money; and to the 
foolish or headstrong we give our warning—rest assured 
that detectives are on the look-out for all dealers in coun- 
terfeit money, and if you would not suffer the penalty 
of breaking the law, give all counterfeiters a wide berth. 
....Kelley & Co., of ‘Kelley Weekly” notoriety, are 
around again with their Oil Stock. This time they are 
managed by Messrs. Wogan & Co., New York. It is the 
old story revived, and of course none of our readers will 
be caught in this very old trap. Their ‘‘ receiver’ issues 
a circular to “ticket holders of Kelley & Co.’s Gift 
Entertainments."’ Of course more money is wanted, be- 
fore the gift can be had. ‘‘ We have no doubt their patrons 
have lost all patience’? with them, as their ‘‘ Particular 
Notice” says,—and, we might add, their money too. No, 
Mr. Wogan, that won't do; it is too old: the Kelley oil- 
works and all the rest of it was pumped dry months ago. 

. We know nothing of F. T. Sage’s process for mak- 
ing vinegar, and cannot comment upon it....We are so 
often asked about this and that doctor, that we feel 
called upon to repeat—We hold all advertising ‘‘ Doc- 
tors *’ as quacks, and not in good standing with their 
professional brethren....We know nothing about the 
“New England Watch Manufacturing Company” or 
their ‘Aluminium Brilliante’’ Watches. Never buy 
cheap watches is our advice to every body. A good 
watch is worth paying for, if a person needs one. Cheap 
watches, as a rule, are perfect failures, if not actual 
frauds....The Gift Enterprise business seems to be on the 
decline. We have but one before us worthy of notice, 
and that is only new in name—A. B. Taylor, New York. 
This gentleman proposes to send a prize ticket of the 
managers, worth $200, to any person who will first send 
him $1 to get the ticket with,—all of which sounds very 
plausible, only the trick is old, and we advise all persons 
to keep their $1, and forego the chance for $200..../ As 
we predicted some months ago, when the ‘‘ One Dollar 
Stores *’ were so popular, they have gradually died out, 
or dwindled down to ‘** Any thing on this counter for a 
quarter.’ In short, it is a magnified street peddler’s 
‘jewelry card board.’’ Much that is sold in them is 
trashy, and not worth taking home. Let strangers in New 
York look out for the well-dressed, smooth-tongued young 
men who hang about the street corners and offer cards 
of Oroide and other jewelry shops. These chaps can tell a 
stranger at a glance, and when one is persuaded to enter 
one of their underground dens, he is pretty sure to come 
out fleeced by what is called the envelope game. Many 
lose their money and say nothing about it, but almost 
every day a complaint is made to the authorities, when 
the rogues refund the money, and are allowed to carry on 
their game unmolested. Among the mysterious things 
in New York is the way in wkich this rascality is 
permitted. The places are well known to the authori- 
ties, but they do not break them up. 

Name, Town, County, State.—Now 
that so many will be renewing their subscriptions, and 
sending new ones, we would say to them, as well as to 
those who write upon editorial matters, Look at your let- 
ter before you seal it, and see that the name is signed, 
and that Post-office, County, and State, are plainly given. 
Many will think this a superfluous caution, but among 
the many thousands of letters that we receive, there is 
an astonishing number which contain no clue to the 
writer’s whereabouts. The post-mark is frequently a 
mere blotch, and we are often without this guide to the 
place at which the letter was mailed. It is often 
the case that every part of a letter will be written plainly 
except the name, which should be the most distinct of 
all. Attention to these points will often save us trouble, 
and our subscribers disappointment. 





Plants Named.—B. F. Transou & Bro., 
Humboldt, Tenn. Virgin’s Bower, Clematis Virginiana. 
See Agriculturist for Nov. last....Geo. Mace, Marquette 
Co., Wis. No. 1. Lead Plant, Amorphacanescens ; No. 2. 
Early Meadow Rue, Thalictrum dioicum; No.3. Wood 
Anemone, Anemone nemorosa....Mrs.T.J.L. Apple of 
Peru, Nicandra physaloides....M. R. Young, York Co., 
Me. No. 1. Canada Tick-Trefoil, Desmodium Canadense ; 
No. 2. Bladder Campion, Silene inflata ; No. 3. One- 
flowered Wintergreen, Moneses uniflora....8.R. F.,Alden. 
Summer Chrysanthemum, Chrysanthemum coronarium, 
and not at all like Arnica....Mrs. L. D. C., Negaunee, 
Mich. Bouvardia triphylla,a common green-house and 
bedding-plant, not hardy; cannot recognize the vine 
from the leaves..... T. M. I, St. Paul, Minn. Wild 
Pasque-flower, Anemone patens, var. Nuttalliana....M. 
W., Lancaster Co.,Pa. No. 1. Iron-weed, Vernonia 
Noveboracensis; No. 2. Sneezeweed, Helenium autumnadle ; 
No. 3. Mexican Poppy, Argemone Mexicana ; No. 4. Par- 
tridge Pea, Cassia Chamecrista; No. 5, Great Willow- 











herb, Zpilodium angustifolium....O. H. L., Lisbon Falls, 
Me. Bladder Campion, Sélene inflata, a troublesome weed 
in some places....Wm. B. Burleigh, Conn. The white- 
leaved plant is Zuphordia marginata. We do not under- 
take to name plants from the leaves alone... .J. F. Mann 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Low Hop Clover, Trifolium nro. 
cumbens, of no agricultural value....Mrs. M’Coy, La 
Porte, Ind. Cardinal-flower, Lobelia cardinalis. wi| 
grow well in the garden....Mrs. H. A. T. H., Annawan 
Ill. Ivy Linaria, Linaria cymbalaria... 8. Martin, Suf. 
folk Co.,L. I. Spurry, Spurgwa arvensis, cultivated in 
Europe for fodder....M. Howk, Pleasant Hill, Iowa, The 
thing sent isa plant, a fungus, of the genus Nidularia, and 
commonly called Birds-nest fungus. It will reproduce 
itself. Mrs. J.C. J., Green Springs, O. Cardinal-flower 
—see above—and the Ground-nut—Apios tuderosa. 





Machine for Pruning Trees,—‘w. 
8.,’’ Dayton, O. See advertisement of Doty’s Pruner, in 
Sept. Fruit pickers are sold at all agricultural stores, 





To Keep Potatoes for Secd.—When 
first dug, let them dry off well by lying several dayg 
spread out thin on the barn floor; if they are greened by 
the sun it is a double advantage, for no careless cook will 
take of them twice for boiling. Then place them ing 
cool, dry part of the cellar, on a floor of boards, and not 
more than two feet deep. Never keep them in barrels, 
Examine them occasionally during the winter, and if 
they show a tendency to grow, rub the eyes off and 
spread them out thinner. 





Apple Butter.—Some of our readers wish 
a good recipe for Apple butter. Who will give it? 

Bulbs.—tThe dealers now offer their stock of 
bulbs. The same amount of money cannot be expended 
on the flower garden in a manner that will give more 
satisfaction than in the purchase of spring-flowering bulbs, 
Bliss & Co., Thorburn & Co., and Henderson & Fleming, 
of N. Y., offer fine assortments, as do James Vick of 
Rochester, N. Y., Ferre, Batchelder & Co., Springfield, 
Mass., H. H. Dreer of Philadelphia, and others. Buy and 
plant early. See also our premium list, No. 83. 





A Handy Corn-Sheller.— Rex”’ says: 
‘Tf you have only afew bushels to shell, use your wife's 
zine wash-board. Ihave tried it often; it does not hurt 
the zinc and is far better than a corn cob.” 

The Bushberg Catalogue,.—Elaborate 
catalogues are now so common that they have ceased to 
be an exception. One just received from Isidor Bush & 
Son, Bushberg, Jefferson County, Mo., is an example of 
painstaking and conscientious work, worthy of notice. 
It is devoted to the grape and the small fruits, and con- 
tains besides a compact treatise on grape culture, as fol- 
lowed in Missonri, a very full catalogue of our native 
varieties with descriptions and many illustrations. It 
will prove much more useful to the grape-grower than 
some works of much greater pretensions. 

One Man on a Two-Hiundred Acre 
Farm,.—Mr. T.B., of Wanconda, IIl.,writes: ‘‘ Laborers 
here are very scarce. In fact it is almost impossible to 
hire at all, I have two hundred acres, and have to do 
nearly all the work myself, so it is impossible to do the 
land justice.’—There can be no doubt on that point; 
and furthermore, one man alone cannot work to advant- 
age on afarm. The team must lie idle half the time. 
And how about cutting, curing, and drawing in hay and 
grain? Mr. B. adds: ‘I have 130 acres to grass and 
pasture, and shall seed more in the spring.”—But even 
if the whole farm is in meadow and pasture, it would 
trouble us to manage it economically without some as- 
sistance. Asarule, we imagine it is in some way the 
farmer's own fault, or that of his neighbors, when la- 
borers cannot be obtained. Wages are higher at the 
East than at the West, showing that there must be more 
men there, in proportion to the demand, than here. The 
trouble is in not giving steady employment. 





Sheep Labels Wanted.—Parties are 
inquiring for them ; manufacturers should advertise. 

Norway Oats.—We would ask those who 
have made atrial of these oats in different sections of the 
country to give us their experience in brief. 

Trouble with Pear Trees.—‘E. W. 
L.,” Lynn, Mass. The black spots on the bark are not 
satisfactorily accounted for, though some attribute them 
to afungus. As they are noticed by you only on trees 
that are unthrifty, it would be well to manure the trees. 
If the injury is not extensive, cut away the diseased 
portions, and apply melted grafting wax to the wound, 
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Petroleum as a Paint. 


—_—>— 


There are two objections to the use of Petroleum as a 
paint~ist, It will not dry; and 2d, it gives outan odor 
that to some people is far from agreeable. We knowa 
farmer who had an old buggy from which the paint and 
varnish had cracked off in spots. He painted it over 
with Petroleum, and while it stood in the carriage-house 
it looked ‘‘as good as new;”’ but the first time he drove 
out it happened to be a dusty day, and when he returned 
the buggy was ‘‘a sight to behold.” And no amount of 
subsequent washing and rubbing has removed the dust, 
There it is, and there it will stay as long as the varnish 
and paint underneath adhere to the wood. But Petro- 
leum, nevertheless, can be used to great advantage ona 
farm as a preserver of wood. Itis not properly a paint. 
No coloring matter should ever be mixed with it. Ordi- 
nary linseed oil paint preserves wood by forming a coat 
that excludes the atmosphere from the potes. Petroleum 
penetrates the wood and excludes the air by jfilling up 
the pores. For light, porous wood, a rather heavy quali- 
ty of Petroleum should be used, but for hard wood, such 
as oak, ash, etc., a Petroleum of a lighter specific gravity 
is best, as it penetrates the pores better. For wagons, 
machines, implements, tools, etc., from which the paint 
has more or less disappeared, there is nothing better 
than Petroleum. Fora reaper, where it is important to 
keep the platform from warping, and the frame from 
shrinking, we find Petroleum invaluable. The wood 
should be kept saturated with it. It is poor policy to 
leave machines, wagons, and implements, exposed to stin 
and rain, but when this is necessary Petroleum will do 
much to prevent injury. 

Old barns from which the paint is worn off will be 
much improved by a liberal coat of Petroleum. It can be 
put on with a whitewash brush. The point is to get on 
as much as the wood will absorb. It is better to go 
over the work rapidly and then the next day go over it 
again. For shingle roofs, new or old, nothing is better 
than Petroleum. In making a new roof we would dip 
the shingles by the bunch in Petroleum, until they were 
saturated, before putting them on. This would save the 
expense of applying it on the roof with the brush. The 
sills and timbers of barns and other buildings, in the 
parts most liable to decay, should be treated with Petro- 
leum. A good way todo this is to bore a hole with an 
auger into the stick of timber, and fill it with the oil, and 
as it is absorbed, add more. The hole should afterwards 
be plugged up. The ends of all the timber should also 
be washed over repeatedly with Petroleum before being 
put in the building. In this way, soft maple, black ash, 
and bass wood, may be made durable timber, and as 
useful as oak when strength is not required. We repeat 
that Petroleum is not a paint. It preserves wood by filling 
the pores. Itis worse than useless to mix anything with 
it. If it is desirable to paint, let ordinary paint be used. 
But if nothing more is desired than the preservation of 
the wood, use Petroleum—and mix nothing with it. 


a 
al 


Tim Bunker on Ashes, 
= 

Mr. Eprror:—You ’ve been printing for 
farmers some fifteen or twenty years, and I 
s’pose you think you’ve had your say on all 
farm topics, and the pond is getting dry. At 
any rate we ’ve got folks up here whose ponds 
have been dry this twenty year. Can’t get a 
new idea into their heads any more than you 
can drive a wooden wedge intoa boulder. They 
farm it just as their grandfathers did, and would 
use wooden plows to-day if they had n’t been 
driven out of the market by cast iron, and all 
the mechanics had not forgotten how to make 
them. Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass, however, 
does get new ideas, but won’t own it. He 
still swears by the Island, and what was n’t 
known in the vicinity of Peconic Bay thirty 
years ago is n’t worth knowing, and can’t be of 
any use to the farming community. The Early 
Rose is the same potato they undertook to start 
on the Island when he was a boy, and South- 
hold was too smart to be humbugged by it. 
The King of the Earlies is the old Rohan in 
disguise, and he would n’t give fifty cents for a 
cart-load on’em. When he came upon Deacon 
Smith’s big pile of peat ashes he walked round 
it, and stuck his cane into it as if it had been an 
old acquaintanee. 











“Wonder if the Deacon thinks he’s going to 
make anything grow with this stuff. Wood 
ashes now would amount to suthin’. They tried 
’em on the Island, and the way potatoes and 
grass started was a caution. But this burnt 
peat and turf aint worth the cartin’. A mighty 
sight of trouble he ’s takin’ to skin his swamps, 
and he won’t get a rush for it.” 

“Smith loves work,” suggested Jake Frink ; 
“kind o’ keeps him out o’ mischief.” 

“He ’ll make money out on’t, see if he 
don’t,” said Tucker. “Put that creetur’ on a 
bare rock and he’d git rich sellin’ the scrapins.” 

“Tf he could get anybody to buy ’em,” added 
Jones. 

“Never mind that,” said Jake Frink. “‘He’d 
scent ’em with fish ile, and make folks believe 
it was genuine scrap instead of scrapins.” 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
said the Deacon, modestly. “Just walk over 
to my meadow and see what a hundred bushels 
of these ashes have done upon an acre of grass.” 

So we had to walk over and see where the 
soil had been eating that sort of pudding. I 
was astonished. Uncle Jotham was as quiet as 
a scared chicken inthe grass. Could n’t git a 
word out of him for some time. The Deacon 
is a master hand to bring folks right up square 
agin solid facts. There was the grass waist 
high, and the heads of timothy waving almost 
like a wheat field. You could see the line where 
the ashes stopped a long way off. Uncle Jotham 
marched up and down the line and poked his 
cane into the grass to make sure there was no 
barn-yard manure or sea-weed about the roots. 

“Must be a mistake about it somewhere,” 
said Uncle Jotham. “Never knew peat ashes 
to do anything.” 

“ What will you do with the facts?” inquired 
the Deacon, coolly. 

““Confound your facts,” said Uncle Jotham, 
swinging hiscane. “I can bring ten facts to 
your one, that peat ashes won’t pay for burning.” 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “this fact I know 
about. The peat ashes suit my land, and I 
shall keep straight on burning until the whole 
farm gets a good dressing. Three tons of herds- 
grass to the acre shows that the land likes it.” 

I guess the Deacon will make a small fortune 
out of that peat bog yet. You see, when he 
got a patch cleared of the brush, he had to pare 
the bog to get it ready for the cranberry plants. 
This was necessary work, whether he made 
any use of the parings or not. He reckons it 
costs about $75 an acre to pare a foot deep. 
If there are fresh stumps it will cost more. A 
cord of these sods will make about four bushels 
of ashes if you burn them carefully. That is 
to say, you must not let the fire burn too freely, 
if you want to make the most ashes. You can 
regulate the fires by putting on more peat and 
sods, and by checking the ventilation. He cal- 
culates that he can get from an acre about 1,800 
bushels of ashes, worth 20 cents a bushel for 
farming purposes. As the Deacon is forehand- 
ed, and does not need to sell the ashes to raise 
money, he markets them at home. If it pays 
other farmers to buy ashes at 20 cents a bushel, 
he thinks it pays him to make tiem out of his 
own materials, and use them upon his mead- 
ows. They may not be quite equal to ashes 
made from hard wood, but there cannot ¥° 4 
very great difference. There are mary Stumps 
and roots in the parings not yet decayed. 


These, of course, make wev4 ashes. Nearly 
all the rest is decayed ~ vod and leaves, and the 


remains of ~~~" plants as flourish in swamps. 
eumething, of course, is lost in the burning of 








so much organic matter. It would be better if 
we could pass it all through the compost heap 
or barn-yard, on its way to the meadow, but it 
would take a great deal of labor to handle all 
this bulky material. Burning makes short 
work with it, reduces its bulk, and puts itin a 
condition to benefit the fields immediately. It 
is quite possible that the Deacon gains in time 
and in the saving of labor, all that he loses in ’ 
material. At any rate he is doing pretty well i 
in getting rid of his elephant. You see, 1,300 
bushels of ashes at 20 cents a bushel, amounts 
to $260an acre. Allowing that it costs as much 
to cart and burn as it does to skin the bog, say 
$150 per acre for both, he will have $110 left 
for profit, or to go toward the expense of sSand- 
ing his bog for cranberries. 

These ashes must be very valuable for most 
farm crops, even where the burnings are not 
purely vegetable matter. Clay and upland sod, 
when burned and pulverized, produces aston- 
ishing results upon grass and other crops. An 
English gardener came along here a few years 
ago, and tried some burned clay that he took 
out of a drain, as a top-dressing. It put a new 
face upon all the crops in that garden that sea- 
son, and the effects are still visible. I think the 
Deacon’s experiments in making peat ashes are 
worth a good many millions to the country. 
Farmers who own swamps have in them the 
means of enriching their farms to almost any 
extent. It will certainly be safe to pare a few 
square rods, burn the turf, spread the ashes 
upon grass land, and mark the results. If we 
can get a thick, heavy sod, we need not be 
troubled about the other crops in the rotation. 
Hookertown, Conn., } Yours to Command, 

Sept. 15th, 1869. § Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 





How to Get and Keep Good Farm Help. | 
: ee 
The complaint of the want of good help is 
very general, if not universal. Mike hires out 
for six months at $30 a month and board, and 
works well until haying time, when he hears 
that Pat is getting $3 a day at a neighbor's. 
He gets uneasy and quits. Asa consequence 
he is out of work in the fall and winter, and 
barely gets enough to pay his board. The farm- 
er has to get a new hand in place of Mike, on 
such termsas hecan. We have several sugges- 
tions to make to parties who want good help 
upon the farm. Hire by the year. There is 
nothing so much needed upon our farms as 
more labor. With that we can make more 
manure, and more manure means larger crops, 
better dividends, and capacity to keep more 
cattle. There is no difficulty in keeping three 
or four good men busy all the year round, upon 
a 200-acre farm, and, if we have faith in our 
business, in finding the money to pay them. 
It is better for the hired men to be kept con- 
stantly employed, and detter for their families. 
Take an interest ip their welfare, and build 
cottages for them near the farm, or upon it. 
Encourage them to save something of their 
earnings to buy 4 home with. Men with fami- 
lies make tbe best laborers, and are most con- 
tented, ‘ake an interest in their families, see ' 
the¢ the children go to school, and when the 
boys are big enough, see that they have a 
chance.to work and earn money for themselves. 
Help your help, and, as a rule, they will help 
you. They will see that their interests are iden- 
tified with yours. Treat them as strangers or 
brutes, and they will reciprocate your incivili- 
ties. Even a cow will not give down her milk 
under the cudgel. ConNECTICUT. 
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ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name, 


PAPAS wae eee eee 


TO EVERYBODY. 


READJLARGEIVERY 


a [Pp AY] Goo 
READ FOR and 


m= | Little | YE" 
READ Work.t CHEAP, 


TO 


Farmers, Clergymen, 
Gardeners, Physicians, 
Pruit Growers, Teachers, 
Stock Raisers, Lawyers, 
Postmasters, Widow Ladies, 
Merchants, Married Ladies, 
R.R. Conductors, Maiden Ladies, 
All Clerks, Girls and Boys, 
To all desiring Profitable Employment, 
ete., etc., ete., etc, etc., etc., etc., ete, etc, 


READER, let us have a little familiar 
talk. We offer youa fine opportunity 
to. benefit yourself, and to do good to 
others. We speak from the experience 
of many years. For example, a lady ob- 
tained $.£,2.50 for her time and efforts 
from Sept. 1868 to July 1869. Clergy- 
men have increased their salaries and 
libraries; Teachers, Clerks, etc., have 
largely augmented their incomes ; Widow 
ladies have partially supported their 
families; and Wives have obtained va- 
rious useful articles. Railroad conduct- 
ors have added largely to their wages 
while in their daily round of duty. Girls 
and Boys have secured for themselves and 
others choice things of great use to them. 


We continue, as for many years past, 
to get up at great expense, a Journal or 
Magazine whizh is really very valuable 
to every family in’ the whole iwzq—in 
Country, Village, nd City. The ar of 
the American Agric-ulturist is to benefit 
every class of person;, young and old. 
The Engravings are 2ot excelled in 
beauty and instructiveness by any other 
popular journal or magazine in the world. 
It aims to throw a charm around rural 
and domestic life, while at the same time 


of great value. It constantly exposes 
the legion of Humbugs and Swindling 
schemes that infest the country, and in 
this way alone has saved millions of dol- 
lars to its readers, It aims to aid and 
cheer the Housekeeper in her daily cares. 
It labors assiduously to interest and in- 
struct Children and Youth. Its success 
is proved by the fact that it has a larger 
list of constant readers than any other 
journal of its class in this or any other 
country. This paper clashes with nothing 
else. Every State has its local peculiari- 
ties, which are properly discussed by 1o- 
cal journals that ought to be well patron- 
ized. But the American Agriculturist 
gives not only special information, but 
that of a general character everywhere 
useful; and it has facilities for a great 
amount of beautiful and instructive en- 
gravings possessed by no other paper. 


Of the 4,000,000 families in our coun- 
try, not more than 200,000 know how 
valuable and cheap this paper is. They 
would gladly subscribe if some one would 
show the paper and tell them about it. 


Well, reader, what we now desire is, 
to get your aid, among your acquaint- 
ances, in telling them about the Agricul- 
twrist, and in receiving and forwarding 
subscriptions ; and we propose to PAY 
you well, The reliable character of 
the Agriculturist, even in its advertising 
pages, makes it highly valuable to good 
advertisers, and they give us abundant 
means for premiums and profit. 


Now, look at our Premium list. (See 
next column.) very one of these arti- 
cles is first rate. We warrant each Pre- 
mium to be just as represented, On 
account of the advertisements, our pre- 
miums are obtained so low, that we can 
pay much more in premiums than in 
cash. These articles are very salable, 
and anything you do not wish to keep 
you can easily dispose of. Many make 
high wages by canvassing and selling the 
premium articles. The premiums are 
open to all, and, excepting the animals, 
can be supplied in any number. 


It is easy to show the paper, explain 
its merits, and collect names enough for 
a premium. Some of the best canvass- 








ers made slow progress at first, but after 
‘getting their hand in,” they found it 
easy te make $5 to $20 or more a day. 
TRY your hand at it, and begin now. 
No matter how many premium clubs are 
started in any neighve-..9g, One hint 
more, In securing subscribers, ~ y~- a, 


good, and make money.” TRY IT. 


| it gives practical hints and suggestions 








. — 
[In the following table is given the price of each arti. 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to Set it free, at 
$1.50 a year, and at the lowest club rate of $1a year. The 
descriptions of the articles are given in the pages following 7 





























Table of Premiums and Terms,  ~ ¢|| Yumber 
For Volume 29—(1870). = 3i\ ceriber 
" S| requ 
Open to all-No Competition. Sil, ee 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. |e |$1.2 i$ $1. 
I—ShOPthOrn Bulle...ecesecssecessreseseees 500 00)! 425 | 
—ROTEROPR DU.2...cccccccvercccseccesces S00 00} | ra a0 
:. BROVEAOPNGRBU 55. cwacdsns ovdevedsceweeed $700 00) 580 |1700 
4—Ayrshire MET s cubatbeusanssbhdcsiuces cal $100 00}} 120) 350 
5—Ayrshire Bull. «8150 00!| 165! 509 
- 1yrshire Bull.. + $200 00} | 910 | 650 
—Alderney Bull $200 00|| 910! 650 
—Alderney Bull. $300 00|| 800 | 900 
iy ohn Bull. $400 00'! 365 |1059 
10—Devon Buiill...... $100 120| 350 
11—Devon Bull xs «+» $150 00! 1651 509 
RI IE ois 5 scicn hanna bsstensesaeel 200 00 10 | 650 
ee eT rr ere er ee $100 120, 3:0 
B4—Cotewold RAM... ...cccccsccesccccccccecs $200 00 210 | 650 
BS —COUMDDIE FADE. .ccccsssackssccsvenseveace $100 00,| 120} 850 
WG—Cotswold Brwwe.......ccccccecess+secccsecs $150 00 | 165! 509 
| a ee eee $100 00 | 120! 350 
18—Southdown Ram.... «++ $150 00] 165' 590 
19—Sonthdown Eve.. $75 00 | 100: 285 
29—Southdown Ewe.. $100 00! 120) 350 
21—Chester White Pi 30 00 6; 150 
22—Fssex Pig......... 10 00! 66) 295 
23—La Fleche Fowls. one Pai $40 00:| 50! 150 
24—Houdan Fowls, one Pair. +++» $40 00;| 50) 150 
25—Creve Cour Forrls, one Pair... 10 00 | 150 
26—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pair......... 20 00)! 7 
27—Brahmas, Light, one Pair.........00..-5 $15 00|| 22] % 
28—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams.one Pair $15 00)] 22] % 
29—Bresee's King of the Earlies, (2 lb. parc.) 32 00] 5] 2 
30—Norway Oats, (1 peck, Ramsdell & Co.) $2 5 G| 2 
31—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) $5 00\¢ 13| 3 
32—Flomwer Seeds for a Family (WOO kinds). $5 00|| 13| 37 
33—Garden Seeds & Flower Bulbs (Selection) $2 00 5) 2 
34—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)... $20 80} 9 
35—Set of Field Croqttet........ccccssse0 16; #2 
36—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker OC} 60) 24 
37—Sewing Machine (Florence). - $63 00)} 70} 278 
38—Sening Machine (Willcox & Gibbs) ......955 00'| 60} 94 
39—Lamb Knitting Machine.........cceceees 50 00)| 67! 2 
49—Washing Machine (Doty’s)........00006+ $14 00)| 21] 4 
41—Clothes Wringer (Best— Universal) $10 00|} 18) ® 
| 4°2—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)...... $50 00}| 66) 225 
43—Caster_ and Fruit Basket (do. 30 00}| 44! 140 
44—Cake Basket. (do 200); 19) 6 
45—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. 00}; 16) 52 
46—Ice or_ Water Pitcher (do. 18 00)| 27] 90 
47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. }) 15] 4 
48—One Dozen Table Spoons (doa. 19| 65 
49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do. 19| 65 
50—Knires and Forks (Patterson Bros.). 21; 7 
51 —Knives and Forks (do. do.)....818 £0|| 27} 90 
5:2—Anives and Forks (do. do.).... 83} 110 
53— Knives and Forks (do. do.)... 39} 124 
54— Carver and Fork (do. dO.) 1. 13} 37 
55—Fiuted Steel (do. do.) ... $2 6) 3 
56—Pocket Knife WU. P. Swain)... $1 4 
57—Pocket Knife (do. do.) ... $2 5) 2 
58— Pocket Knife (do. do.).... $2& 6) 3 
59—Ladies’ Pocket Fntfe, (do. 40.). $2.00)| 5] 2 
60—Melodeon, d-octave( @ A.Prince &Co.’ 8) f° re 00|}| 8} 295 
61—Melodeon, 5-octave (do. do.). > 00) 
6 2—Piano, Sp lendid 7 -oct. (Steinway Son ri 00) | 
63—Colibri Piano (Mathushek PF. Co. ).$4 50 00) 
64—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.)....4 £40 00|| 50) 150 

















65—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co.) $100 00|| 110} 950 
66—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle..........2.40+ #16 00)) 24) 80 
67—Double Bbl, Gun, (Cooper, Harris & H.)$30 00)\| 46) 150 
68—Repeating ‘Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co)$7 00|| 92) 812 
69— Tool Chest (Patierson Bro08.)............ $44 50)| 60) 190 
7O—Case of Mathematical Instruments...... $9 00! 18| 55 
71—Case of Mathematical Instruments, 15 00) 22) % 
72—GoldPen, Sil. Case, E.( Wurrend Spadone) $4 50)) 11) 35 
73— Gold Pen and Silver Case, F. (do. do.). $5 50)}| 14) ® 
74—Ladies' Gold Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $6 00|| 15| 45 
75—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil (1can,5 Gal.) $4 00} 9} 2 
76—Barometer ( Woodruff’s Mercurial)...... $10 18} 
77—Barometer (Woodriuf’s Mercurial)..... $15 00| 22) 7 
78—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No, 2. $125 00) 150| 450 
79—Putent Cylinder | Saar (R. H. Allen & Co. )318 0 27| 9 
80— Collins & Co.s Cast Cast-Stecl Plow... $2! 5 (0}} 38) 120 
81—Hand Cultivator and Weeder ( Comstock) $9 00|| 17) 54 
—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s)......++.. $5 00!| 13) 37 
8: ope Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)...... $14 00|}| 21) 7 
84—Building Blocks (Crandall)..........60+ $2 00; 6) 20 
85—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen..........00.. $9 00) 17| 54 
86—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) $80 00|| 96| 8% 
87— Worcester’s Great lllustrated Dictionary $10 = 18| 58 
88—Any Back Volume Agriculturist  * | 20 
89—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. | SS $3 0| 29 
90—Any Three do. do. do. j SS $5 25/] 13) 3 
Q1—Any Four do. do. do. Sa $7 00)) 15) 47 
92-2 Any Five do. do. do. [73S $8 %5)| 17) St 
(Each add'l Vol. at sameratey iR& || } 
93— Thirteen Vols. XVI to XXVIII — $22 %5}| 33) 108 
94—Any Back Volume Agriculturist ee 50) 24 
95—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. ws $5 00 86 
96-—Arny Three do. do. do. => $7 50} 16] 48 
97—Any Four do. do. do. 32810 00) | 18! 60 
Q98—Any Five do. do. do. 1s % $12 50/| 21) “i 
—(Each add'l Vol.at sameratey | 7& {| 
99—Thirteen Vols. XVI to XXVIII J $32 50)| 45) 137 
100—A $10 Library (Your _ gaaane iS :810 00!) 18) 58 
101—A $15 Library do. SSB15 00)| 24) 85 
102—A 820 Library do. S 2 $20 00/| 31} 106 
103—A $25 Library do. 5 5825 00)| 38) 125 
104—A S830 Library do. Sp $30 00) | 44) 144 
105—A $35 Library do. 3S, $35 00°) 50! 162 
106—A $40 Library do. S SHO 00)| 56) 177 
107—A $45 Library do. Sz $45 00}} 62! 192 
108—A $50 Library do. = 2850 00); 68) 207 
109—A $60 Library do. VARGO O0|) 80! 27 
110 —A $75 Library | do. m= =$75 00|! 100) 282 
he A $100 Librar 2 100 00) | 7" 360 


§ 
12—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms belouw.) 


t= Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article inour Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 to 33, 56 to 59, 70 to 74, and 88 f0 
112 inclusive, will cach be delivered FREE of all charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may 
be spectjied. See Description of Premiums on next paye. 
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Read and carefuily Note the fol- 
lowing Etems: (a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen different Post-offices. 
But... (0) State with each name or list of names sent, 
that itis for a premium....(c) Send the names as fast as 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once. You can have any time, from one to 
six months, to fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 
no confusion of money accounts....(¢-) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of them is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk. 


Description of Premiums. 


Nos.1 to 28.—Thoroughbred Stock. 
—Several last year availed themselves of our offers of 
fine animals and fowls, and received rewards for their 
labors which were highly satisfactory. We continue these 
premiums this year, and will in every case give pedigree 
and proof of pure blood,—and all other desired informa- 
tion. Our arrangements are with Jas. O. Sheldon, 
Esq., Geneva, N. Y., for Short-horns; Wm. Birnie, 
Esq., Springfield, Mass., for Ayrshires; James P. 
Swain, Esq., Bronxville, N. Y., for Jerseys; Hon. E. 
Hi. Hyde, Stafford, Conn., for Devons; Burdett 
Loomis, Esq., Windsor Locks, Conn., for Cotswolds ;— 
all known and reliable breeders. The Essex Pigs will be 


- from the Stock of Joseph Harris, Esq., Rochester, 


N.Y. We will give personal attention to the selection of 
ail our stock premiums from these and from other herds 
and flocks known to be strictly as represented. These 
premiums may be of great use to the communities where 
they are sent, as a strictly thoroughbred animal will 
leave marks of improvement for many years, and we 
have long been convinced that only thoroughbred males 
should be used. It costs no more to Keep a good animal 
than a poor one, and a whole herd may be-much im- 
proved in avery short time. We especislly commend 
these premiums to our readers. The French Fowls will 
be imported or bred directly from imported stock, and 
the others will be from strictly first-class birds. 


No, 29.—Bresee’s King of the Ear- 
lies, or No. 4 Potato.—The great satisfaction given 
to the large number of those who secured the Early Rose 
Potato offered as a premium last season, has led us to 
make an arrangement with Wlessrs. B. K. Bliss & 
Son to supply us with this new and remarkable variety. 
It was raised ny Mr. Albert Bresee, the originator of the 
Early Rose. The flesh of this potato is white, cooks 
well, and is of the best quality for the table. It has 
provea thus far very hardy, and is said by Mr. Bresee to 
be fully a week earlier than the Early Rose. These pota- 
toes will be put up in 2-lb. parcels, and sent post-paid. 
They can- be sent before freezing weather, or in spring. 


No. 30.—Norway Oats.—These remark- 
able oats have given such universal satisfaction, wher- 
ever the genuine article has been tried, that we have 
secured a supply to offer as premiums. Some of our best 
seedsmen say, ‘‘ The reports about Norway Oats are all 
one way, and in praise of the oats.» We have ourselves 
seen many scores of letters from all sections of the coun- 
try, and all agree that these oats are superior in the 
quantity yielded per acre to any they have ever tried, and 
the quality is at least satisfactory. The yield by some is 
placed as high as 125 bushels to the acre, on rich land, 
and the average as high as %5 bushels to the acre, many 
saying 100 bushels. We are to be supplied by D. W. 
Ramsdell & Co., 21S Pearl St., N. V., Mr. R. 
being the introducer of this 1emarkable grain. For 7 sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or 27 at $1, we send one peck by mail, 
post paid. For17 subscribers at $1.50, or 54 at $1, we 
will send one bushel, the receiver to pay express charges. 


No. 31.—Garden Seeds, —A valuable 
selection of 40 varieties of the best seeds fora family 
garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary 
size. This premium and the next twoare put up for us by 
Messrs, B. K. Bliss & Son, Seed & Horticultural 
Warchouse, 41 Park Row (old Agriculturist office), 
whose seed cstablishment is well known as one of the 





best in the conntry. This premium will be of great value 
and convenience to many, as we send the seeds post-paid. 


No. 32.—Fliower Secds.—Like No. 31 
this isa valuable premium. It consists of 100 different 
kinds of beautiful flower seeds, all in separate papers, 


and includes not only the finer common varieties, but 


many of the newer and rarer kinds that are costly. 


No. 33.—Garden Seeds and Flower 
Bulbs.—We have taken special pains to have prepared 
by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son a list of seeds 
and bulbs of the very choicest kinds, and the most useful 
varieties. Though some are rare, all have been tested 


andare among the best. Here isan opportunity to obtain - 


a valuable assortment of seeds, as this premium allows 
the selection of any that may be desired, to the amount 
of two dollars, from the list below. If a larger amount 
than this is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums, and select seeds according- 
ly. Delivered free. 1 Pkt. Early Wyman Cabbage, 50c.; %4 
oz. Marblehead Mammoth, do., 50c.; 1% 0z. Improved 
American Savoy, do., 25c.; 14 oz. Improved Brunswick, 
do., 25c.; 4% oz. Premium Flat Dutch, do., 25c.; 44 oz. Im- 
proved Red Dutch, do., for pickling, 25c.; 14 lb. Bliss’ 
Improved Long Orange Cairot, 50c.; 1 pkt. Perpetual 
Spinach Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Boston Market Celery, 25c.; 2 
oz. Dewing’s Improved Early Turnip Beet, 25c. ; 1 pint 
McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Black Pekin 
Egg Plant, 25c; 1 pint Carter’s First Crop Peas, 50c.; 1 
pint Crosby’s Extra Early Sugar Corn, 50c.; 1 pkt. (10 
seeds) General Grant Cucumber, 25c.; 1 oz. Boston 
Market Tomato, 50c.;1pkt. Bayard Taylor’s Water-melon, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Conover’s Colossal Asparagus, 25c.; 1 pint 
New Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c.; 1 pkt. New Egyptian Blood 
Turnip Beet, 25c.; 1 pkt. Early White Erfurt Cauliflower, 
25c.; 1pkt. Early Simpson Lettuce, 25c.; 1 pkt. New 
Garnishing Kale, 25c.; 1 pkt. Latakia Tobacco, 25c.; 2 oz. 
Conn. Seed Leaf Tobacco, 50c.; 1 pkt. Early Paris Cauli- 
flower, 25c.; 1 0z. Finest Cucumber Seed, for pickling, 
25c.; 1 pkt. Early Rose Potato Seed (from balls), 25c.; 2 
oz. Genuine Hubbard Squash, 50c.; 2 oz. True Boston 
Marrow, do., 50c.; 2 oz. Turban, do., 50c.; 1 Lilium aura- 
tum or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, $1.00; 1 Lili- 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 50c.; 1 Lilium 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 50c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
olus, fine mixed varicties, $2.00; 1doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$2.00; 1 doz. Hyacinths, Double and Single in three 
colors, Red, Blue, and White (for fall planting) $2.00; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting) $2.00; 100 Crocus, fine varieties (for fall) $1.00. 


No. 34.—Nursery Stock, Piants, 
ete.—This premium can be selected én anything desired, 
from the catalogues of Messrs, Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, New York, or of Mr. F. K. Phoenix, of 
Bloomington Illinois. Both are well-known, very 
reliable parties, having extensive Nurseries, Green- 
houses, Ornamental Trees and Plants, Grape Vines, 
Shrubs, ete., etc. Send a stamp direct to either of them, 
for their regular catalogues. Select $20 worth (or more 
in proportion, if more names are sent us), and we will 
send to the canvasser an Ordef for the amount on either 
party named above, in fall or spring, as desired. 


No. 35.—Set of Ficid Croquet.—The 
game of Croquet is so pleasing, and has become so pop- 
ular, that we believe many will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of obtaining this new Premium 
upon terms as easy as we propose, These sets are beauti- 
ful, and from one of the best makers in the country. 


Nos. 36, 37,38.—Sewing Wachines, 
“A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor and promotes 
the health and happiness of those at home.”’ We offer a 
choice of three of the best of the leading machines, all of 
which have been thoroughly tested in our own families, 
and give entire satisfaction. While all are valuable, each 
has some excellence peculiar to itself. The Grover & 
Waker Machine is remarkable for the elasticity of 
its stitch, which is at the same time very firm and 
durable. The structure of the scam is such that, 
though it be cut or broken at intervals of only a 
few stitches, it will neither open, run, or ravel. 
It sews directly from two spools, without rewinding. The 
Florence Machine makes four different stitches, each 
being alike on both sides of the fabric. One of its 
special advantages is that it has the reversible feed 
motion, which enables the operator, by simply tarn- 
ing a thumb-screw, to have the work run either 
to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, 
or fasten the ends of seams withont turning the 
fabric. The Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels 
in the exceeding simplicity of its construction. 
Very little instruction and ingenuity are required 
to understand the few parts of which it is composed, and 
their use ; and there is no excuse for getting it out of 
order, until the parts are fairly worn out. One of its 
strongest recommendations is the ease with which it is 
worked, taxing the strength of the operator less than other 
machines. All these machines have constantly increasing 
sales, showing the public estimate of their value. Either 
of them will prove a great treasure in any household, 


worth more than $500. The $500, at 7 per cent interest, 
would yield, less taxes, about $32. Most families require 
at least four months of steady hand-sewing a year, cost- 
ing, if all hired, not less than $24 a month, board in- 
cluded, or $96 a year. With a Sewing Machine a woman 
can sew more in one month than in four months by hand. 
Here is a clear saving of $72. But far above this. The 
everlasting ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch,” bending over the 
work, and loss of sleep, have brought tens of thousands 
to early graves. We say to every man, get your wife a Sew- 
ing Machine, even if you have to sell a favorite horse or an 
acre or two of land. Get the Sewing Machine any way. 
If you can get one through our premium list, well; but 
get the machine.—No charge for boxing the machines. 
They go safely as freight. Send for circulars, giving 
full instructions, to: 

Grover & Baker Mfg Co., 4% Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?neCo., 505 Broadway, N. Y. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mf*g Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 39.—Lamb Knitting Machine. 
—For several years we have been looking for a good, 
practical Family Knitting Machine, which would do 
different kinds of work well, and be easily under- 
stood and operated by persons of ordinary tact 
and skill. We think the Lamb Knitting Machine 
now meets the want. It sets up its own work, 
without casting on stitches by hand, narrows and widens 
without removing needles, knits a regular heel, nar- 
rows off the toe complete, etc., etc. It knits the Circular 
Web, Wide Flat Web, Double Flat Web, and Ribbed Fiat 
Web. It will produce nearly every variety of Staple and 
Fancy Goods. Sosimple is it and so easy to manage, 
that it may be operated by a child. The Machine is at- 
tached to 2 common table by means of thumb-serews, 
and is operated by hand, with acrank. Its ordinary 
speed is from eight to nine thousand loops a 
minute, producing over two yards of plain work 
in ten minutes, and a pair of socks complete in half 
an hour. The makers claim that any person can 
learn to operate it by the book which accompanies 
each machine. Send to N. Clark, General Agent, 
313 Washington Street, Boston, for descriptive 
circular and sample stocking. 


No. 40.—Washing Machines.—For a 
long time we have annually tried many,new Washing 
Machines, and ‘ Doty’s Paragon,’? which we have now 
used nearly five years, is the only one the “help” will 
use voluntarily. Send for full Descriptive Circulars to 
R. C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., N. W., 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or express. 


No.41i—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should bein every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


No. 42.—A Vea Set.—This premium has 
given the greatest satisfaction, for the Jast four years. 
There are six pieces, viz.: A Coffee Pot,two Tea Pots,a 
Creamer, Sugar, and Slop Bowl—all of beautiful, uniform 
pattern, new style, with raised and embossed figure 
work. They are not the common silver-rvashed articles, 
* but the best triple plate, the foundation being white 
metal, so as not to show, even when the heavy silver 
coating may chance to be worn off in any spot by 
long hard usage.—These sets are made by the Luetus 
Hart Manufacturing Co., of Nos. 4 and 6 
Burling Slip, New York City, and are war- 
ranted by them to be of the best triple plate, and 
each piece bears their stamp. Mr. Hart, ‘‘the veteran 
Sunday-school man,” has been in the same ‘place 
and business for nearly a quarter of a century. We 
have known him and his work for many years, and take 
pleasure in commending and guaranteeing its value to be 
as represented. The amount of silver upon plated ware 
depends wholly upon the will and integrity of the manu- 
facturer. Wecould give nearly as good looking plated 
ware for less than half the money. 


No, 43.—Caster and Fruit or Cake 
Baskct Combined.—This is a new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. It can be used as a large, showy 
Caster, with six cnt-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 
intoa complete Caster, with Call Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers as No. 42, of same metal, plating, etc. 


No, 44.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern,-canoe shaped, nicely chased and very taking. It 13 
from the same makers and of equally good quality as the 





two preceding premiums; a beautifnl table ornament. 
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No. 45.—Revolving Butter Cooler. 
—This is’a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as last premium. 


No. 46.—Ice or Water Pitcher.—A 
large and ornamental article. It is of the same metal, 
plating, etc., and by the same makers as No. 42. For 35 
subscribers at $1.50 each, we will add around Salver of 
pattern to correspond (value $6); or, for 47 subscribers, a 
large 16-inch oval] Salver (value $14), large enough for 
two goblets with the Pitcher; and for 53 subscribers, 
the Pitcher, large Salver, and a pair of beautiful Goblets, 
silver-plated without, and gilded within (value $38). 
This complete set is exceedingly @esirable, though the 
Pitcher alone, or that and the smaller Tray or Salver, 
will answer a good purpose, both for use and ornament. 


No. 47.—OQne Dozen Tea-spoons.— 
These are “figured tips,’’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 42. They are far cheaper than any thing we have 
found at half the price. 


No, 48.—Onc Dozen Table Spoons. 
No. 49.—One Dozen Table Forks. 


The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 47%. We selectas premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


Nos. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55.—Ameri- 
ean Table Cutlery.—We are giad to be able to offer 
really good articles of American manufacture, such as 
are competing successfully with the best foreign goods. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Mieriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in-the market, and their recommendation is 
a@ guaranty, wherever they are known. We offer four 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No. 50 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, perhaps hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, valued at $14. For 23 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 78 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, valued at $15.50. No. 51 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
valued at $18.50. For 31 subscribers at $1.50, or 100 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, valued at $20.50. For 
34 at $1.50, or 112 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
valued at $22.50. No. 52 are made of Solid Steel and are 
triple-plated all over with pure silver, which will wear 
for along time, while the Knife is actually indestruct- 
ible by ordinary use. Dessert size with Forks. valued at 
$22. For 37 subscribers at $1.50, or 118 at $1, we will 
give the medium size, valued at $24.50. For 38 at $1.50, 
or 12 at $1, we will send the Table size, valued at $25. 
No. 53 have Steel Blades, triple-plated with silver, and 
larger Ivory Handles, and are really splendid goods. 
Dessert sige with Forks, valued at $25.50. For 42 sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or 128 at $1, we will give the medium 
size, valued at $28. For 45 subscribers at $1.50, or 143 at 
$1, we will give the Table size, valued at $30.50. Theg 
Forks, which accompany these Premiums, Nos. 50, 51, 52, 
are made of genuine Albata, and warranted double-plated 
with coin-silver. The Forks with No. 53 are warranted 
Triple-piated with coin-silver. These Forks are also 
farnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros. The Carving- 
Knife and Fork, and the Fluted Steel are made by 
The Meriden Cutlery Co., with best Ivory, 
balanced Handles. 


Nos, 56, 57, 58, 59—Pocket Knives. 
—NOW FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS !—These Premiums are 
among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for nothing but a little effort. These knives are made 
by Mr. J. P. Swain, whose work is equal to any done 
in this country or Europe. No. 56 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. No. 57 
is a still finer article, with four blades and buck-horn 
handle. No. 58 is an elegant Knife, with four blades and 
shell handle. No. 59 is a Ladies’ Pocket Knife, a beau- 
tifal article, with four blades and shell handle. 


Nos. 60, 61.—Melodeons. — These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies,etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in aschool 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 








troducing a Melodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise aclubof subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co. Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. <A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 
been in use for fen years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons. Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. The clubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parishes, 
Many others can get a melodeon for their home use. 
Send a postage stamp to the makers and get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular, These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the manufactory at Buffalo. They can 
go safely by freight or by express. If an Organ shonld be 
wanted instead of a Mclodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 
We have given these instruments for several years, and 
we believe they have invariably been highly esteemed. 








No. 62.—Steinway Piano.—Scven Oc- 
TAVE, RosEwoop CasE; Soirp RosEwoop Desk, LARGE 
Front. Rounp CoRNERS; OVERSTRUNG Base, Fut Iron 
Frame, PATENT AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEas, AND 
CarveED Lyre.—This is ome of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered; regularand only price $650. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs, Steinway & Sons, Nos. 
71 and 73 East 14th St., is enough to say ; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that, 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums by the award of the most competent judges 
the world can produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris, they received the Fist GRAND GoLD MepAt for 
American Pianos in all three styles exhibited, viz.: 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X.”° The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their on/y annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘* The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as toall the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 
judges in America say the same. We also gepeak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home, and desires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 540 subscribers 
are required to doit. Several have obtained this pre- 
mium during the last year. It will pay for even a year’s 
labor. Classes of young ladies at school might unite 
in canvassing, and obtain a present for a Teacher, ora 
Piano for their schoolroom. We shall be glad to give this 
premium toa large number. Send to Messrs, Stein= 
way & Sons for a free circular describing it. 


No. 63.—Colibri Piano.—Thisisanewly 
invented Piano, the work of Mr. Frederick Mathushek, 
who has for many years been known among manufac- 
turers as the author of some of the best improvements 
introduced into the piano. It is only 4% feet long, 24% 
feet wide, of the sqnare form, yct having 7 full octaves. 
Some eminent musicians examined it at our request, and 
pronounced it an instrument of remarkable power, bril- 
liancy, and sweetness. H. Mollenhauer, Director of the 
Conservatory of Music, New York, says: ‘** Their tone is 
astonishingly sweet, pure, and powerful, and so great- 
ly superior to all others, that they must be heard to 
form a just conception of their superior excellence.”’ Its 
peculiar construction secures improvement in sounding 
qualities, durability, etc. It is finished in handsome 
style, with rosewood case, large round corncrs, scroll 
desk, legs, lyre, etc.,and will be an ornament in any parlor. 
The Mathushek Piano Forte Co., New 
Maven, Conn., the makers, will send circulars, giv- 
ing full particulars. Other styles are made by the same 
Company, but this was selected as especially adapted to 
the wants of many of our readers. 


No. 64.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
Miass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample, enables them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England, The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 








brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 

Valtham Watches in the pockets of the people is = 
best proof of the public approval. All of the large num. 
ber of these watches which were given as premiums last 
year gave entire satisfaction. We have again arranged 
with this Company to make for usa Silver watch, jewelled 
with chronometer balance, warranted by them as made 
of the best materials in the best manner, and in pure coin- 
silver ‘“* hunting’ case; weight 3 oz. This watch we 
offer as one of our Premiums, with the fullest contidence 
Upon the movement of each of these watches will he 
engraved, ‘* American Agriculturist. Made by the 
American Watch Co., Waltham, Mass,» 


No. 65.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch, 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 64 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full jewelled, in 18-carat * hunt- 
ing’’ cases, warranted to be made of the best materials 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time 
Keeper. Upon the movement of each Premium Watch 
will be engraved *“‘ Am. Agriculturist. Made by the 
Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass,» 


No. 66.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifie.—This remarkable little fire-arm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can be carried in a sida 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. It is 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falis, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & 
Hodgkins, No. 177 Broadway. This Premium 
gave great satisfaction last season. (4 Withont the 
mahogany case, we will give the weapon, all complete, 
with 100 cartridges, packed in @ pasteboard box, on 
receipt of 18 subscribers, at $1.50 each. For a full 
description of this beautiful implement, with illustra. 
tions, see Am. Agriculturist for Jan. 1869, page 82. 


No. 67.—Double Barrel Gums or 
Fow ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod,and in all respects desirable. Their calibre and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the * 
kind of shooting to be done. They are furnished for this 
premium by Messrs, Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
Kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. It is from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers, 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but inthegunitself. This premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Ponch, and Wad-Cutter.. 


No. 68.—Roper Repeating Shot 
Gun.—Bang, Bang, Bang, Bang—four times in 4 sec- 
onds! This gun just meets the wants of sportsmen. It is 
a splendid shooter, is fired four times without re-loading, 
the cost ofammunition is no more than for a muzzle 
loader; it is very light (8% Tbs), and the charges are 
water-proof. The New Model Gun, which we offer, is No. 
12 Gauge, 28-inch Decarbonized Steel Barrel, close shoot- 
ing attachment, with a receiver at the breech, into 
which four charges, each in a steel case, are placed at 
once, and are carried into the barrel separately, simply 
by cocking the piece. A Belt, 24 Shells, Wiper, Loader 
and Loading Block, accompany the Gun. This gun is 
highly recommended by distinguished sportsmen, and is 
easily managed even by boys. It is made by the Roper 
Sporting Arms Company, Hartford, Conn,, 
C. M. Spencer, Esq., (inventor of the famous Rifle), Ag’t. 


No. 69.—Chest of Good Tools.—We 
continue through the special favorof Messrs. Pattere . 
son Brothers, of 27 Park Row, the offer of 
chests of the very first quality of tools, of kinds and prices 
named below. Similar tools could be purchased for 
half the money, but these are all A. No. 1, for practical 
use, and worth a dozen common articles. For this we 
have the guarantee of Messrs. Patterson, which is amply 
sufficient forus,and for all who know them. Any of 
these tools may be ordered of them. We rake up only 
a single premium, which contains a full assortment for all 
common purposes. The tools are of regular size, and but 
few additions wonld be required fora Journeyman Car- 
penter. The assortment we offer is as follows: Plain 
chest 81X16% X16 inches, with sliding compartment $8; 
Jack Plane $2.00; Smooth Plane, $1.75; Fore Plane,$2.75; 
Hand Saw, 22 in., $2.50; Compass Saw, 10 in., 70c.; Com- 
pass, 6 in., 50c.; Adz-eye Hammer, $1.50; Hammond's 
Hatchet, 90c.; Drawing Knife, 7 in., $1.12; Try Square, 6 
in., 65c.; Bevel, 8 in., '70¢.; Chalk Line and Spool, 45c.; 
Mallet, 30c.; Pair of Pliers, 5 in., 72c.; Callipers, 4 in., 
40c.; Brace, $2.25; 1 Auger bit, ea. 14 in, 30c.; % in., 32¢.5 
% in., 45c.; 1 in.,60c.; 1 Center bit, ea. % in., 21c.; % in., 
28c.; 1 in., W5c.; 14% in., 35c.; 1% in., 40c.; 6 Gimlet Bits, 
assorted, $1.16; 83 Gimlets in Handles, assorted, 35¢,; 
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Screw-driver Bit, 25c.; Flat Countersink, 25c.; Rose, do., 
Q5c.; Snail, do., 25c.; Octagon Reamer, 30c.; Taper Bit, 
b0c.; 1 Screw-driver in Handle, ea. 3 in., 25c.; 6 in., 
45c.; 1 Gouge in Handle, ea. % in., 50c.; Lin, 70c.; 1 
Chisel in Handle,ea., % in., 35c.; % in., 40c.; 3% in., 50c.; 
1in., 60c.; 144 in.,80c.; 1 Framing Chisel, ea. 3% in., $1.00; 
Lin, $1.10: 14 in, $1.20; 1 Anger, ea., 3 in, 70c.; 1 in, 80c.; 
114 in., 90c ; Set brad awls, in Handle, $1.35 ; Rule, 2 feet, 
40c.; 1 Saw File, ea. 4 inch, 22c.; 5 inch, 27c. ; Flat File, 
8 inches, 45c.; Wood Rasp, 10 inches, 85c.; Soldering 
Iron, No. 2, $1.10; Solder, Nails, ete., $1.50 ;—$50. 


Nos. 70, 71.—Mathematical Instru- 
ments for Draughting, Drawing, etc. — 
Very convenient, not only for Architects and Mechanics, 
but for farmers and others, and for Boys and Girls. These 
are neatly fitted in beautiful Rosewood Cases, having 
dividers with flexible joints, and points, semi-circles, 
pencil and penholders, rulers, etc., etc. All the pieces 
in No. 70 are finished in brass and steel ; those in No. 71 
are German silver and steel. The pieces are the same in 
each, but No. 71 is of extra beauty and workmanship. 
They are useful in drawing plans of buildings, fields, ete. 


Nos. 72, 73.— Dawson, Warren & 
Hyde’s Gold Pens :—Wirts Ever Pointed PEN- 
CILS, IN EXTENSION CoIn SILVER CasEs. Premium No, 
%2 contains the best E Gold Pen and No, %3 the best F 
Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. These 
pens are made by Messrs. Warren & Spadone, 
No. 4 Maiden Lane, N. Y., suecessors to Daw- 
son, Warren & Hyde, whose pens obtained so wide and 
good a reputation that the original firm name is the 
Trade Mark, and is still stamped upon every pen made. 
We have known the makers and their goods for many 
years, and can recommend both to our readers. W. & 8. 
are thé largest manufacturers of Gold Pens, Silver and 
Gold Pencil Cases and Holders in the country. 


No. 74.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for 
a lady teacher or friend. Same makers as above. 


No. 75. — Charles Pratt’s Astral 
@ll supplies a great Public Want fer a Safe, Reliable 
Illuminating Oil. It is manufactured py him and pack- 
ed only in-the Guaranty Patent Cans. expressly for 
Famity Use. It has more body, and an equal quan- 
tity will burn longer and give more light than other 
oils. The constant recurrence of explosions, fires, devas- 
tation and death, resulting from the use of what is called 
Kerosene Oil, but isa mixture of Benzine, Naphtha and 
other highly inflammable substances, the use or sale of 
which is aninfringement of United States Law, has in- 
duced us to place this article on our premium list asa 
humanitarian as well as useful act. The Board of Health 
of the city of New York have exantined scores of 
samples of Oil obtained from as many different dealers 
in this city, and nearly all have been found far below the 
government standard and entirely unfit foruse. This 
* Astral Oil’’ is from the House of Chas, Pratt, 108 
Fulton St, Established 1770. Mr. P. is a merchant 
of high reputation. We have confidence that he will 
keep up the quality of the article toits present stand- 
ard. It has been tested and received the endorsement 
of the highest scientific authorities in the land. E, 
N. Horsford, late Rumford Prof. Harvard University, 
etc., R. Ogden Doremns, M. D., Prof. Chem., etc., Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical College, and College of the City of 
New York, say of the Astral Oil:—‘* The Oil is remark- 
ably clear and free from disagreeeble odor, and burns 
with a brilliant flame, without offensive smell. A lamp 
filled with the Oil, and allowed to burn entirely out, does 
notincrust the wick. The ‘flashing point’ may be fair- 
ly stated to be 125° F., and the ‘ burning point’ not below 
145° F. The plan you have adopted for securing yourself 
and the public against adulteration of your Oil, by putting 
it up for sale in Cans of convenient size for family use, 
and sealing the cans to be opened only by the consumer, 
is to be commended in the strongest terms. This sys- 
tem faithfully carried out, meets a great public want.” 
Dr. G. Tagliabue says: “I have to pronounce the ‘Astral’ 
Oil, the safest Illuminating Oil in the market.” The 
Guaranty Cans are made of tin, and sealed so that none 
of the oil can be removed without breaking the seal, 
thus securing safety in transportation. The can is in- 
closed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned for 
refilling. For 19 subscribers at $1.50, or 65 at $1.00, we 
will send a case of twelve 1 Gall. Guaranty Cans, which 
may be distributed. 


Nos. 76, 77.— Mercurial Barome- 
ters.—Wooprvrr’s PATENT, made by Chas. Wilder, 
Peterboro, N. Hi. These are the most convenient 
and portable Mercurial Barometers made. (Send to Mr. 
Wilder for a circular.) The peculiar form of Mercury cup 
invented by Mr. Woodruff renders these far more porta- 
ble than any Mercurial Barometer previously known. 
Mr. Wilder guarantees the safe delivery of every Barom- 
eter given by us as a Premium, if not to be sent beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. The instruments are abont 3 feet 
long, and are sent direct from the factory. We offer two 
forms which differ mainly in the style of case, both be- 





ing supplied with Thermometer and Vernier. A Barom- 
eter is to farmers, or others on land, what it is to sailors 
at sea—an indicator of the weather to be looked for. 


No. 78.— Buckeye Mowing Ma- 
chine.—The Buckeye Mower is so widely and favorably 
known that we need not describe it particularly. 
In 1869 this machine competed at only two large trials, 
one at Louisville, Ky., where it received the First Prize 
Grand Gold Medal, and the other at Amherst, Mass., 
where it received Two First Prize Grand Gold Medals. 
Messrs. Adriance, Platt & Co., 165 Green-= 
wich St., N. WY. City, will send any one a circular, 
giving full description, engravings, etc. Many a farmer 
can secure,this premium by avery few days’ or odd hours’ 
and evenings’, canvassing for subscribers. A few can 
unite their efforts, each getting a part of the subscribers, 
and own the machine in common.—It would pay a man 
well to canvass for this premium, and sell it. Ten sub- 
scribers a day for 15 days would secure it.—Many can, at 
town meetings, fairs, elections, and other gatherings, or 
during evenings, easily raise the necessary club. The 
Buckeye Self-Rake Reaper has been proved to be a very 
valuable machine and is at least equal to any Reaper and 
Raker in the market. Those who secure this Mower 
can afterward secure the Reaper, which can be attached. 


No. 79.—Patent Cylinder Plow.— 
We hear very good reports from those who have hereto- 
fore received this premium. Itis an Ohio invention, 
but is manufactured by the well-known firmof R. Hi. 
Allen & Co., 189 & 191 Water=st., New 
Work, to whom application may be made for descrip- 
tive circulars, etc. The kind we offer for premiums is 
the ** Two-horse size, cutting a furrow 12 to 14 inches 
wide, and 5 to 8 inches deep.” It is provided with a 
wheel, and with a ‘skim plow,” like the donble ‘* Mich- 
igan plow.” For 29 subscribers at $1.50, or 97 at $1.00, 
we will give the Heavy Two-horse, 14 to 16 in. wide, 
and 6 to 9 in. deep, $19.00. For 32 at $1.50, or 100 at $1.00, 
the Two to Three-horse, 16 to 18 in. wide, 8 to 11in. deep, 
$21.00. For 22 subscribers at $1.50 or %5 at $1.00, the 
One-horse, 10 to 12 in. wide and 4to 7 in. deep, $15.00. 


No. 80,—Collins & Co.’s Cast Cast- 
stecl Plows.—These excellent plows are made bya 
patented process, of cast-steel recast (not rolled), tem- 
pered and polished like a good axe. They will scour in 
the softest soils, and are great favorites on the prairies, 
The canvasser has his choice of eight plows named in 
the manufacturer’s circular at the same price ($25), of 
which we particularly recommend ‘“ C, No. 3” for general 
use; ‘*B, No. 12” for stubble only; and “ E, No. 12” for 
turfonly. Send for circular, giving full particulars, to 
Collins & Co., 212 Water-street, New York. 


No. 81. — Comstock’s New Horti- 
cultural Implements.—The Hand Cultivator and 
Onion Weeder will do the work-of six men with hoes. It 
pulls the weeds and thoroughly pulverizes the soil. It is 
as much superior to the hoe for all small drill crops as 
the mowers and reapers are’ tothe scythe and cradle, 
The Seed Sower is the most perfect small seed sower we 
have seen. It sows Beet, Parsnip, and other difficult 
seeds, with the greatest regularity, and can be easily at- 
tached to the Cultivator. The Strawberry Cutter takes off 
all the runners and at the same time cultivates between 
the rows. We have tried these implements in various 
ways, and recommend them as very useful. For 19 sub- 
scribers at $1.50, or 65 at $1.00, we will give the Cultivator 
and Weeder, and Strawberry Cutter, valued at $12.00.— 
For 22 at $1.50, or 75 at $1.00, we will send the Cultivator 
and Weeder and Seed Sower, valued at $15.00. For27 
at $1.50, or 90 at $1.00, and we will send all these imple- 
ments complete, valued at $18.00. 


No. 82.—Page’s Patent Pump and 
Sprinkler.—A Hand Watering Pot, a Green-house 
Syringe, a light Force Pump, and Garden Engine. It is 
very simple in construction, light to carry, easy to oper- 
ate, and adapted to many uses—convenient for washing 
windows or blinds, carriages, horses, watering plants, 
etc. Throws a small stream with considerable force 
about 40 fect. It is so arranged that the stream can 
be instantly changed to drops, spray, or mist. Manufac- 
tured by the New England Portable Pump 
Company, Danvers, Mass. Send for Circular. 


No. 83.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to househole purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 240 Ibs. They have a scoop or 
pan for weighing flour, sugar and other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2 feet square. In cooking, preserving, keeping 
the weight of the grocer, butcher, etc., and in weighing 
meats, butter, and other produce sold from the farm, they 
will save much more than the cost of obtaining them as 
apremium. These scales are manufactured by the well- 
known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 Broadway, 
New York, whose weighing apparatus has long rank- 
ed as the standard in all parts of the country. 





No. 84. — Crandall’s . Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment forchildren. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless 
variety, can be built with them,and the structures re- 
main so firmas tobe carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large hand-bill giving various designs of buildings. This 
is one of the most successful toys everinvented. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth were sold last year by 
Orange Judd & Co., Sole Agents. 


No. 85.—Pocket Lanterns, —A very 
ingenious and valuable Yankee invention—a complete 
Lantern, large enough to afford light for walking or other 
purposes, yet it can be folded into a parcel 3 by 4 inches 
long, and % of an inch in thickness; it contains 8 little 
sperm candles, matches, etc. Made by the Merriam 
Manf°g Company (Julius Ives & Co., Agents, 
No. 87 Barclay St., New York). 


No. 86.—New American Cyclo- 
pedia.—We cannot commend this great work too 
highly. We wish it could be placed in every family in 
the country. Scholars at our Academies and Seminaries, 
and members of Library Associations, can easily unite 
their efforts and secure it. Young men shonld devote 
evenings and spare hours to canvassing for this mag- 
nificent and useful premium for their own use. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., 90 Grand Street, 
N. Y. 2" The Cyclopedia is a whole library of 
iself, consisting of sixteen very large octavo volumes, 
well bound, averaging 800 large two-column pages in 
each book They treat upon over 25,000 different sub- 
jects. It is hardly possible to name any subject, any 
country, any person of note, in past or recent time, con- 
cerning which pretty full information may not be found 
in the Cyclopedia; and all alphabetically arranged 
for reference.—It is worth a year’s effort in raising 
subscribers. 


No. 87.—Vhe Great Dictionary.— 
Worcester’s LArcE PicTortaL, UNABRIDGED EpIrTIon, 
containing 1,854 three-column pages, with a multitude 
of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large quarto 
volume.) Many of the most thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as far the best Diction- 
ary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full 
explanations, and as a source of general information 
stands next to the Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can he 
called for at our Office, or be sent by express or otherwise, 
to any part of the country. Itshould be in every family, 
It is published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a Jarge and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
ifsent by mail,as they must be post-paid.——They are 
profusely Ilustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $45,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIII. inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer quite well. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly bound in uniferm style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books publish- 
ed monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount 
of the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. (2 Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 112.—General Book Premium, 
Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each sub- 
scriber sent at $1;-or 80 cents for each name sent at 
$1.20 each; or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. This 
offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books wiil 
be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 
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Venunr ON tive’ STOCK,— _We tare been in- 
strumental in supplying farmers with great 
quantities of carbolic soap for destroying vermin 
of all sorts—ticks, lice, and fleas, besides scab 
and mange. In no case where this article has 
been used and applied according to directions has 
it failed of producing a perfect cure. Before ani- 
mals are taken up for the winter, they should 
be cleansed, and their stalls and pens should be 
showered and washed with strong carbolic suds. 





The Barn at Ogden Farm. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

As it was not convenient to give the plans of 
the barn with the elevation, they are placed 
here. Fig. 1 is the manure and root cellars. 

Fig. 2 shows the plan of the cattle floor, which 
contains stalls for two yokes of oxen, good 
stables for four horses, two box-stalls, and stalls 






WANURE CELLAR. 
g 








MANURE CELLAR 


Fig. 1.—PLAN OF MANURE AND ROOT 


for 39. cows. Fig. 3 shows the upper or hay 
floor, which is 80 feet by 100, and has three 
rooms and a recess for tools, built in such a 
manner-as to occupy only the hight required 
for these purposes, the space above them being 
available for the storing of hay, etc. Fig. 4 
shows a longitudinal section of the barn ona 
line drawn, through the front part of the horse- 
stalls, Fig. 5 gives a cross-section of the barn. 
The references to the letterson the plans make 
any other explanation of them unnecessary. 

This barn was built with reference to keep- 
ing the cattle in stalls throughout the year, 
and ¢ombities many facilities for carrying on 
the necessary operations of feeding, etc., with 
the least possible expenditure of labor. For 
soiling in summer the green feed is hauled ina 
cart on to the upper floor of the barn, dropped 
through a hatchway into a car on a railroad be- 
low, and on this it is run along the gangway 
between the heads of the cattle, being thrown 
to them on a floor on the same level with that 
on which they stand,. Running along in front 
of the cow stalls’is ‘a series of iron drinking 
troughs, one for éach two stalls, connected by 
one-inch galvanized iron pipes, which pass from 
the bottom of one trough to the bottom of the 
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from a wooden tub standing near it, which 
is filled from a tank on the floor above, 
water from a distant well 
being thrown into this 


= —e 
labor, either of work or supervision, could have 
been saved. The barn is built of the best mate. 








by a wind-mill and force- 
pump. By adjusting the 
stream flowing from the 
storage tank, so as to keep 
up a constant flow from 
the tank to the outlet- 
pipe at the far end of the 
series, a constant supply of 
fresh water is furnished 
without labor and almost 
Without attention. The 
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floor on which the hind 
feet of the cows stand, 
and for a little distance to 
their rear, is made of tavo-inch plank, six inches 
wide, and placed at a distance of one and a 
quarter inches from each other. The urine and 
the smaller droppings 
fall directly through the 
openings. The manure 
that is not thus dis- 
posed of is thrown with 
shovels through scuttles 
in the floor near the 
outer wall. For winter 
use this barn is equal- 
ly well arranged. A 
cutting-machine, driven 
by a steam engine, 
reduces the hay to a state of chaff; it is then 
thoroughly moistened with water, of which an 
ample supply is at hand, sprinkled with bran or 
meal, and mixed with sliced roots, and then 
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Fig. 4.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION.—a a, Cattle Stalls ; 


kk, Horse 


packed into the steaming chest, which has suf- 
ficient capacity to cook one day’s supply for all 
of the stock the barn can accommodate. The 
storage capacity of the hay floor is about one 
hundred and twenty tons, and the stowing-away 
is done by the aid of a Palmer hay-fork, work- 
ing on hooks in the roof. 
It will be seen that in this 
barn there is no pitching up, 
except what is necessary for 
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throwing the manure into 
the carts, by which it is to 
be drawn to the field. The 
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hay is stowed in its place 




















by horse-power. After cut- 
ting, the chaff is carried by 
an elevator to the floor over 
the feed-room. All feed 
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to Root-cellar ; 


, 2.—CATTLE FLOOR.—a, 
Tens ; dd, Cow Stalls; ¢, Stalls ; 
tubs ; hh, Watering Troughs ; 


adjoining one. The last trough of the series 
has an overflow pipe, passing out near the 


-top. The first one is supplied with water | 


bbb, Loose Bozes ; 
a "Horse Stalls ; 
i i, Slopes to Enter. 


given is dropped through a 
trap-door to the feeding-car, 
and the manure again drops 
into the cellar. Every- 
thing is so arranged that all the operations are 
under the easy control of the manager; and it 
is difficult to see where in the arrangement any 


Ce, 
99, Water- 


Fig. 3.—HAY FLOOR.—a, Straw Loft ; 


shop ; j, ” Bed-room ; 


! 








b, Hay-room ; ce, Feed-room ; d da, Grain- 
Sf, Hatches ;.g, Water-tank; h, Tool-room ; i, Work. 
k, ’ Boiler-room ; 1, Hay-cutier, 


rials, amply secured, where necessary, with 
wrought-iron work; the roof is supported on 
trusses, so that the hay floor is cut up by no 
posts; and every convenience that could be 
suggested by economy alone has been intro- 
duced. At the same time, nothing has been ex- 
pended for ornament; and, by astrict adherence 
to this principle, the entire cost of the barn, its 
machinery and its approaches, has been brought 
within $7,500—a sum on which the saving of 
labor alone, or the perfect protection of manure 
alone, would almost pay the interest, while 
the barn affords complete shelter for produce, 
implements, and stock. The ventilation is man- 
aged at present by means of the doors and 
windows—the cattle floor having eight sliding 
doors, 5 feet wide and 8 feet high, and abouta 
dozen windows, all of which may be opened. 
In summer, everything is kept open day and 





bb, Hay-room ; ec, Root-cellar ; dd, 


, Straw Loft ; 
Manure Cellar ; e, Bridge ; g, Water-tank: ; yh, Tool. room ; i, Door to Work- shop ; j, Do. to Bed-roon ; 


2 Stalls. 


night, except during the prevalence of high 
winds; and even in winter, doors and windows 
are opened on the leeward side of the building. 
For winter, the 
ventilation will 
be effected by 
four flues pass- 
ing from the 
manure cellar 
to ventilators 
in the roof, 
As the cellar 
has no commu- 
nication with 
the outer’ air, 
the fiues can be 
supplied only 
by the descent 
of air through Fig. 5.—cross-sEcTion.—a a, Cat- 
the slatted tle Stalls; b, Hay-room; c¢, Feed- 
room ; d, "Passage with Car for Feed; 
floor behind the ee, Manure Cellar ; g, Water-tank ; 
cattle. This ar- hy Tool-room. 
rangement will check the rising of air from the 
manure into the stables, from which it will veu- 
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tilate without causing drafis above the cattle. 
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Products of the Pine Forests, 


See 
Turpentine, rosin, tar, and pitch, are largely 
used in various trades, as well as for many do- 


the north-eastern boundary of North Carolina, 
along the Atlantic coast to Florida, across that 
State to the Gulf, and thence to Louisiana, in a 
belt averaging one hundred miles in width. 


box is cut in the tree, as near as possible to the 
surface of the ground. The shape of this 
“box” will be seenin figs. 2,3 and 4. The box 
cutting commences about the 1st of December, 














Fig. 1.--HAULING TO MARKET AND HACKING. 
The soil is sandy, with an understratum of yel- 
low clay. This whole region is cut by deep, 


sluggish rivers, and immense swamps, almost 
The manufacture was 


mestic purposes, yet we doubt if the majority 
of those who employ them know how they are 
produced. Similar products are furnished by 
other pines as well as by other members of the 





Pine Family, but the great supply comes from 
the Long-leayed Pine (Pinus australis), of the 
Southern States. One of our artists has sent 
us a series of sketches from the pine regions, 
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Fig. 3.—CHIPPING THE BOX FACE. 


all underlaid with marl. 








first commenced in North Carolina, and that 
State still supplies by far the largest proportion 
of the product. The first step is to obtain the 
Crude Turpentine. 








This is the natural juice of 
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Fig. 2.—DIPPING THE CRUDE TURPENTINE. 


and continues until March—perhaps a few weeks 
longer if the spring is late. A hand can cut 
from 100 to 150 boxes per day; the price now 
isfrom one to one and a half cents per box, of 
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Fig. 4.—GATHERING THE SCRAPE. 


from one quart to half a gallon in capacity. 
After cutting, the boxes are “cornered” by 
taking out a triangular piece at each end of the 
half moon, This is the commencement of the 











Fig. 5.—THE DISTILLERY AND ROSIN VATS. 


and a friend, familiar with the processes of 
manufacturing the products, has furnished us 
an account of them, which is given substantially 
as follows,—The Long-leaved Pine grows from 











2 


the pine tree, and is sometimes called White 
Turpentine, and Gum Turpentine. It is a 
mixture of the volatile oil known as Spirits of 
Turpentine, and of Rosin. A half-moon-shaped 








Fig. 6.—BURNING A TAR KILN, 


regular season, and the boxes are now all 
tasked off. A ‘‘task” is usually 10,000 boxes, 
but I have known hands to tend 18,000. These 
must be cornered once, and “hacked” about six 
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times, from the first of spring until into Novem- 
ber. The dipping (shown in fig. 3) is done by 
task work, too, so many barrels or boxes per 
day being a task. Two dippers generally at- 
tend one hacker. Hacking is the making a 





Fig. 7.—DIAGRAM OF A TAR KILN. 


groove-shaped cut on each side, downward, to 
the centre of the half-moon. These grooves 
can be seen in all the cuts. The “hacker” is 
shown in fig. 8. It is used with a downward 
stroke, and has at the lower end of the 
handle a weight of lead or iron, to 
give great impetus to the blow. The 
barrels for filling are placed at inter- 
qvals through the woods ; the dipper gathers 
?his gum in a rade-bucket, and empties it 
‘into the barrels, which, when full, are haul- 
ed off. A frequent mode of hauling is seen 
in fig. 1; the same cut shows a primitive 
but cheap mode of “rolling” tar to mar- 
ket. Both articles are frequently rafted 
to a seaport between sticks of hewn timber. 
The first year’s operation produces “ vir- 
gin dip,” the second “ yellow dip,” the third 
some common yellow dip and scrape; then 
the further product of the trees is all 
“scrape.” The virgin dip is, when careful- 
ly gathered, a honey-like gum, of whit- 
ish appearance, 
From it are pro- 
duced No. 1, 
pale, extra, and 
Window — glass 
rosins. It yields 8 
about 7 gallons of spirits, and 
not quite *{, of a barrel of ros- 
in to the barrel (280 lbs.). Yel- 
low dip yields over *|, of rosin, 
and about 6 gallons of spirits to 
the 280 Ibs. of gum. Scrape 
yieldsaboutthesame. “Scrape” 
is the gum which gathers on 
the face of the tree or box when 
worked up three, four, or more 
N~ feet. It is a white, cheesy-like 
substance. The operation of 
chipping the box face and 
| gathering the scrape is seen 
in figs. 3 and 4. With care a 
very light rosin can be made 
Fig. 9. Fig. 10. from it. The “round shave,” 
an implement used in chipping, 
is shown in fig. 9, and the “scraper” in fig. 10. 
The operation of distilling the gum is carried 
on in copper stills of a capacity from ten barrels 






































up to sixty—the ordinary size being twenty and 
thirty barrels. They are bricked up at the 
sides, and the fire strikes directly on the bot- 
tom. The top has a large hole for the “cap,” 
which connects with the worm for condensing 
the spirits, and a small hole through which the 
“ stiller’ examines the state of his charge, and 
lets in water as it may be needed. The rosin, 
being a residuum, is let off on one side into 
vats, from which it is dipped into barrels to 
cool. The rear of the stills and the rosin vats 
are shown in fig. 5. Probably the largest 
distillery in the country is at Wilmington, N. C. 

The profits of this business depend entirely 
upon the vigor with which it is pushed, and the 
economy with which it is conducted. <A store 
usually accompanies, and adds to the profits of 
a country distillery. A task of 10,000 boxes 
may safely be calculated to yield two hundred 
and fifty barrels of virgin or yellow dip in a 
season. If convenient to railroads, cities, or 
towns, the trees, when worked out, are cut into 
cord-wood, quantities of which now find their 
way to New York. In trees deadened by fire, 
stumps of trees cut down when the sap is up, 
and old boxed trees left standing, a peculiar 
transformation of the wood takes place; all its 
pores become filled with pitchy matter, it in- 
creases greatly in weight, and will take fire al- 
most as readily as gunpowder. In this state it 
is called “light-wood,” because it is used for 
kindling, and with the poor as a substitute for 
candles or other light. This wood is the source 
of tar. The wood is split into billets 3 or 4 
feet long, and about 3 inches in diameter. To 
form a tar kiln the wood is piled concentrically, 
each layer projecting over the lower a little un- 
til a desired hight is reached, this encircled 
with logs, and covered with clods, as shown in 
fig. 6. A kiln yields fifty, one hundred, or 
more barrels of tar, according to its size. Pitch 
is tar boiled down until all its volatile matter is 
driven off. The manufacture of tar is chiefly 
carried on by the poor whites and negroes. It 
is but seldom the object of regular work, be- 
ing rather a job for odd times, The kiln burn- 
ing is generally a frolic, or was in olden time. 

Few sights have in them more of sombre 
grandeur than a large tar kiln at night. Its 
immense columns of slowly ascending smoke 
are now and then illuminated by the leaping 
forth of a tongue of flame. The wild cries of 
the men in their efforts to cover it quickly 
with earth add to the wildness of the scene. 

A diagram of the construction of a tar kiln is 
given in fig. 7. A is the pit to receive the tar 
which flows through the gutter B, from a hol- 
low space C, in the kiln, into which it drips 
from the burning wood. JD, strips of light-wood 
laid with their inner ends sloping towards the 
centre. HH, #, #, space between the green pine 
logs F, which inclose the whole. This space is 


tightly packed with turf, and the top of the 
kiln is covered with the same material, ex- 


cept at G,-G, where the fires are first placed. 

The production of the various products of 
the pine forests is not now so great as before 
the war, and the supply of pines is growing 
“ach year very visibly less. The Long-leaf Pine 
does not reproduce itself, except after many 
years. Disease and insects have destroyed 
many trees, and all through the Eastern-Caro- 
linas can be seen vast tracts of land worked 
out and abandoned, or devastated by the causes 
just stated. Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 


worth of trees have been thus destroyed. 
The engravings accompanying this article are 

from sketches drawn from life by our special 

artist, Mr. C. C. Burr, of Wilmington, N. ©. 








Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 70, 


— 


One of my neighbors was taking a load of 
Wheat to the city this morning and stopped at 
the pump to pour some water on to the wheels 
of his wagon. I told him if he would put pe. 
troleum on it would swell up the wood just ag 
well as water and would not dry out. I do not 
know how I could get along without petroleum, 
My implements and machines get left out in g 
manner I do not approve, but am incapable at 
present of preventing, and if it was not for pe- 
troleum the rain, sun, and air, would warp 
and crack and swell and shrink and ruin them, 
I keep all the woodwork saturated with it, and 
give the iron an occasional touch with it, 
We have not yet found out half its virtues, 

Ihave received several letters approving of 
my remarks in regard to the necessity of im- 
proving our harrows. I am glad so much at. 
tention is directed to the subject. Mr. Ball, of 
Rens. Co., N. Y., says he is using a Yeddes har- 
row with 30 teeth of *|, iron, with timber 3 
inches square. He sometimes bends a tooth, 
but not often. He proposes to make a Scotch 
harrow, with bars 2 inches wide by 2". inches 
deep, and 10 inches from centre to centre, with 
six teeth, 10 inches apart, in each bar, of °|. steel, 
which he thinks will be quite us stiff as °|, iron. 
Of course the finer the teeth and the closer to- 
gether, the more thoroughly will they pulverize 
the soil, provided the harrow is heavy enough 
to keep them in the soil, and the teeth are not 
so close as to cause the harrow to clog. It is 
not necessary that the teeth should go very 
deep into the soil, for when this is required, a 
cultivator is a much more effective implement. 
Since the general introduction of the drill, we 
seldom use harrows to cover the seed. Its 
principal use is to pulverize the soil more thor- 
oughly than it can be done by the plow and 
cultivator. When the sods do not interfere, we 
can make a very fine seed-bed by first plowing, 
then harrowing, then rolling, then cultivating, 
and again harrowing with a finer harrow. But 
of course a good deal depends on the character 
of the land. Some jight soils do not require 
half this labor, while the clays frequently re- 
quire a good deal more. It is fortunate that 
those soils which require the most labor to 
get them finely pulverized, are the very soils 
most benefited by the operation. Mr. B. asks 
“ How would it do to set the steel teeth slightly 
raking, say one inch in five, and have the harrow 
so as to hitch to either end. Where it would 
answer to have the teeth slanting forward, they 
would cut better than when perpendicular. 
Where there was rubbish that the teeth would 
gather, hitch to the other end.” This plan is 
well worth trying, but some means of keeping 
the teeth from being driven up when they 
strike a hard Jump or stone would be required. 





I suppose in less than a dozen years we shall 
do our plowing, cultivating, harrowing, etc., by 
steam, but in the mean time, farmers who keep 
six, eight, or ten horses, want implements that 
can be used with four horses abreast. I am 
tired of seeing a strong, active man walking 
over the clods after a light pair of horses, when 
he could just as easily drive four, and do double 
the work, with no more fatigue to himself. We 
complain a good deal of the high price of labor, 
but do very little towards making it more ef 
fective. Even in the busy season of haying 
and harvest, I know farmers who actually waste 
half their timet Three men will go into the 
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field for a load of hay, two pitch and one load, 
and those two men will wait longer between 
each cock for the loader to start his team than 
it takes them, or even one man, to pitch the 
hay! Ihave, on several occasions, timed them 
—watch in hand—and found this to be the case. 
They put on a little over half a ton of hay, and 
drive it to the barn—all the men going 
and forth. 


then 
back 


Most peopie overestimate ‘the weignt of their 
loads. I thrashed my wheat this year as we 
drew it from the field. A man and a team from 
a neighboring farm helped us to draw, and I 
told him I wanted big loads. Te brought on 
what he thought “as heavy as a team ought to 
draw.” Tasked him how much he thought his 
team could draw at a good pace. ‘ Two tons,” 
he said. Ie pitched off the load to the ma- 
chine and had on nine bushels, or say 540 lbs. 
of grain, and certainly not over 450 Ibs. of 
straw. So thathis “big load” did not weigh 
half a ton! And yet that same man would 
think nothing of drawing a cord of green 
beech wood, weighing about three tons. The 
biggest load thrashed out only eighteen bushels, 
and consequently did not weigh over one ton. 

We drew in with two teams and three wag- 
ons, As soon as the wagon was unloaded, the 
man that carried away the grain pulled it out 
of the way, the other load drove up, and the 
team was attached to the empty wagon and 
taken to the field for another load. The ma- 
chine sometimes thrashed three bushels in two 
and a half minutes, and averaged a bushel a 
minute, but we had no trouble in drawing the 
wheat fast enough. Later in the day, however, 
I put three teams to draw, and four wagons, 
with another man, to pitch. I did this for the 
sake of getting up the rakings, which is always 
slow work. It was Deihl wheat, and I had 
five hundred and seventy bushels from eighteen 
acres, or thirty-one and three quarters bushels 
per acre. The wheat round the fences was 
killed out by the snow, and there were about two 
acres in the field, where a stone underdrain got 
choked up, that yielded not more than half a 
crop; and on the whole field the Hessian fly did 
considerable damage. Nevertheless, I beat the 
Deacon, as he had only twenty bushels of Amber 
wheat per acre. But Iam not at all satisfied. 
It will do, perhaps, for a new beginner on a run- 
down farm, but I want forty bushels per acre 
as an average crop, and fifty bushels in good 
seasons, Fifty-six bushels of white wheat per 
acre have been grown in this county, and we 
have just as much sun now as we had then, and 
it is a pity if science and art cannot make land 
as rich as it was made by nature, 

My “ fall-fallowed” barley did not turn out 
as well as I expected. Last year I had one field 
that yielded over fifty bushels per acre, and this 
field looked a great deal heavier. Last year the 
season was very dry and hot, this year very wet 
and cold, and I have an idea that crops in a wet 
season never turn out as well as they look, 
The field contained ten acres, and we had four 
hundred and thirty bushels of barley, with six 
loads of rakings still to thrash, This may 
bring it up to the desired five hundred bushels, 
but it is rather doubtful. Three or four acres 
were badly lodged, and we lost considerable in 
harvesting it. We did not sow quite fifteen 
bushels on the ten scres,but it was thick enough. 

Another field of fourteen acres, after corn, 
gave four hundred and forty-eight bushels, or 
thirty-two bushels per acre, with a few rakings 


yet tothrash. JI had barley on this same ficld 





five years ago, and the yield was only twelve 
bushels peracre. This is, so far, encouraging, 
and the improvement is due to nothing but stir- 
ring the soil. The field was in corn last year, 
on a three-year-old clover sod. It was only a 
fair crop. We cultivated it as often as was nec- 
essary, say,once a week or ten days, until the 
first of August. Then as soon as the corn was 
cut, and while the stooks were still in the field, 
we ran a two-horse cultivator between the rows 
of stooks, and after the stalks were removed, 
say the first or second week of November, we 
ran the cultivator the other way, using four 
horses abreast, and setting the teeth to run as 
deep as the land had been plowed in the spring, 
and perhaps a little deeper. It was plowed 
once the next spring, and sown to barley. 


J. J. Thomas writes me: “ There is oue point 
dwelt upon in the ‘ Walks and Talks’ which I 
like very much. This is, the practice of sum- 
mer-fallowing to eradicate weeds. We are ¢ 
weedy nation. There are, doubtless, growing 
this day, within the limits of these United 
States, in farm fields, enough weeds to load a 
line of wagons around the globe, according to 
estimate. We must induce our people to clear 
them out,—droadcast,— not so much by hand- 
hoeing and finger work.”—The real difficulty 
lies in the indisposition of nearly all of us to 
do anything now that can be postponed. We 
summer-fallow because that is a part of ordi- 
nary farm routine; but we postpone breaking 
up the land as late as possible. A “summer- 
fallow” is often nothing more than a field of 
clover plowed, at the earliest, in May, and more 
frequently not until June or July, and then the 
weeds kept down by the use of the harrows and 
cultivator. If the land is plowed in August or 
September, just before sowing the wheat, it is 
considered something extra. Excellent crops 
of wheat are often raised in this way, but I 
never liked the plan. It does not cause enough 
of the seeds of weeds to germinate. The har- 
rows and cultivators seldom go more than three 
or four inches deep, and the three or four inches 
of the old sod lie undisturbed underneath. 
This is turned up at the second plowing, just 
previous to sowing the wheat, and the seeds it 
contains will then germinate, but too late to 
give us any chance to kill the weeds. They 
have undisturbed possession of the soil for three 
or four years—first in the wheat and then in the 
grass, In the wheat they go to seed, and not 
unfrequently in the clover and grass also, And 
when this sod, three or four years hence, is 
plowed up and planted to corn, it is no wonder 
that we have to resort to “hand-hoeing and 
finger work.” All this is the result of our 
unwillingness to plow the land the full previous. 

If I was going to summer-fallow a piece of 
land next year for wheat—say a three-year-old 
clover sod—I would plow it this fall, as early as 
convenient; then cultivate it in the spring, 
and as soon as the sod was rotted, say by the 
time we were through planting corn, cross-plow 
it and harrow thoroughly; then a week or 
tivo later put on a four-horse cultivator, run- 
ning it as deep as possible, going both ways, 
and as often as was necessary to tear the Jand 
all to pieces; if cloddy, roll and harrow after 
the clods had been softened by a shower; put 
four horses abreast on the roller, and fasten the 
harrows behind, and go over the Jand until all 
the clods are broken up. If the work has been 
thoroughly done, the weed seeds will start by 
the million. The more the better. It would be 
a lucky thing if we made the land so mellow 


that every seed in it would germinate. The 
young plants are easily killed if taken in time. 
Keep the cultivator going. Better hire an extra 
man in haying and harvest rather than let the 
horses lie idle while the weeds are growing in 
the summer-fallow. Thistles, especially, must 
, not be allowed a breathing spell. They are 
‘very tenacious of life, but in our splendid cli- 
mate we ought to be able to kill them in cone 
season, After harvest plow the field again. 
This may give us another crop of weeds. If 
so, all the better. The cultivator, run both 
ways, will make short work of them. Drill in 
the wheat about the 20th of September, and 
seed down with a peck of clover seed per acre 
in the spring. If good strong land, well drain: 
ed, naturally or artificially, I should expect 
thirty bushels of wheat per acre, and clover 
that would have to be cut early.in June the 
next year, or you will not be able to cut it at 
all; and then four, five, or six bushels of seeds 
afterwards. Mow it or pasture it the next sea- 
son, and then after you are through sowing the 
winter wheat, draw out and spread fifteen or 
twenty loads of rich, well-rotted manure per 
acre, that was piled in the spring, and turned 
over two or three times, to cause the weeds to 
germinate. Spread the manure evenly, and let 
the grass grow through it, and the next spring 
plow under the grass and manure just before 
you are ready to plant, and drill in the corn as 
fast as you plow and harrow the Jand. Culti- 
vate it thoroughly, and there will be little hoe- 
ing to be done, but a good deal of husking. 
All this is the result of plowing the Jand 
this fall. Neglect this and you cannot possibly 
get the full benefit which ought to be derived 
from the summer’s cultivation. We fail to 
avail ourselves of the element of Trm1E,—one 
of the most important forces in agriculture. 
The fall-plowing gives us six months more time 
for the oxygen of the air to decompose the soil, 
and for the freezing and thawing to disintegrate 
and mellow it. 


I have just let the job of building a hundred 
rods of stone wall at $1.37'|2. per rod, and the 
‘en board themselves. It is too much. In old 
times the same work was done for Jess than half 
the money. But I have found to my cost that 
it is better to pay enough to secure the best 
men. One man Jaid me a wall at $1 per rod, 
and in two years it had to be Jaid over again. 
Another man built me some at 877/2 cts. a rod, 
but cheated me woefully. I did not understand 
the tricks of the trade, and he availed himself 
of my ignorance. The trouble seems to be in 
not lapping over the stones, and binding them 
properly. “I could cheat any man,” said an 
old builder, “unless he watched me all the 
time.” AndI presttme this is the case. The 
only remedy seems to be in getting men who 
have a reputation at stake. I have made up 
my mind to pay enough to secure the best wall 
builders I can find. It is a great nuisance to 
have a wall tumble to pieces in a few years. By 
the time we have got out all the stones from the 
land that come within reach of a plow running 
nine or ten inches deep, I shall have stones 
enough to fence the whole farm into twenty- 
five or thirty-acre lots; and ten ficlds certainly 
ought to be enough on any farm. 





If farmers in other sections have been as late 
in haying as they were here, Timothy seed will 
be cheap next year. Half of the hay was not 
cut until the seed was dead ripe. To feed out 
Timothy seed worth $3.00 or $4.00 per bushel 
of 45 lbs. is peor economy, even if the horses 
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the seed from overripe hay and buy oil-cake or 
oats with the money obtained for it. 





I never before saw such crops of oats as we 
had this season. It has been tough work har- 
vesting them. I was obliged to let mine get 
dead ripe before we could cut them with the 
machine. Weeradled round the field, and then 
started the machine, but it clogged so badly 
that we had to give itup. I let them stand a 
week longer, until there was considerable danger 
of shelling, but the straw at the bottom was 
still green. To my great relief, however, I then 
found that the machine would cut them and 
rake them off into bundles. We put four horses 
on to the machine and had no further trouble. 
It is unwise to overtax the team, for one man 
can drive four horses as well as two, and the 
machine works far better when there is power 
enough to keep it going at a good steady pace. 
The driving wheel, too, is not as likely to tear 
up the soft ground when it goes steadily as 
when it is jerked by an overtaxed team. This 
has been the great trouble the past harvest. 
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Fig. 1.—WELL-CURB. 


Well-curbs and Well Covers. 
——= ns 

The drought which prevailed during a portion 
of the summer in the vicinity of New York, 
while our neighbors, only a few hundred miles 
away, were having so much rain that, 
for the time, they had ceased to regard 
it asa blessing, lowered and dried our - 
springs and wells to an unusual degree. « 
This offered an opportunity to clean out 
and deepen wells not to be neglected. 
If we had each to clean out his own = 
well in a dry time, the water would not 
taste so well as usual, unless we knew 
the work was thoroughly done, and the 
subsequent accumulation of dirt prevent- 
ed. , Nothing is easier than to fall into 
a hole, if the hole stands ready, and a 
hole is ready on most of our farms for : 
mice, moles, toads, insects, leaves, sticks, 
and a thousand other agreeable and dis- 
agreeable things, gold spectacles and tin 
pails, There is a well in our neighbor- 
hood made with 30-inch cement tiles; _ 
the uppermost tile rises a foot above the ground. 
Around this is a plain wooden curb, 3'|, feet 
square, and 3 feet high (see fig, 1). From the 








feet high. These not only support the pulley 
upon which two buckets hang, but a roof which 
extends a foot in every direction beyond the 
curb. This roof has two rafters on each side, 
which are attached to the posts, and supported 














— by braces of nearly equal 
mre] length with the rafters. 
Two-and-a-half-inch _ slats, 

cut out soas to make an or- 

namental figure, represented 

in fig. 2, are nailed on close 

s > ‘ together upon the inside of 
; ( 4 the rafters and braces. The 
| _----] roof has open gables, adorn- 

Re cil ed by a simple sawed orna- 

ail ment, made of the ends of 
; similar slats. The effect is 

ot ; very graceful and _ pretty. 

— The well will be likely to 
keep clean a long time, and 

certainly no small animals 

{ can easily get in. In the 
Fig. 2. same vicinity there is a 

very attractive rustic well-curb on a similar 
principle, made of rough red cedar with the bark 
on. See figure 3. The curb is of boards, to 
which cedar sticks, split in half, are nailed, mak- 
ing figures of regular lines. The braces are at- 
tached to the posts so as to appear like regular 
branches. The roof in the case to which we 
refer is of simple boards, with rustic ornamenta- 
tion on the gable ends; but it might very well 
be of bark, nailed upon boards, or of thatch, 
and either would add to the rustic effect. 
After all, these simple roofs, even when com- 
bined with a well-made curb, set snug upon a 
flagging or cement base, are not perfect for 
keeping out dirt that blows into wells. A con- 
trivance to effect this is shown in fig. 4. It 
consists of two simple lids, which shut together 
at an angle of 45 degrees or less. In making 
such lids the boards should be nailed to 3x 4 
scantlings at one end, and narrow cleats at the 
other. Inserted in the scantlings are two stiff 
sticks of proper length, set at different angles. 
They should stand, when the lids are together, 
six or eight inches apart, with the ends lapping 
at least six inches. On connecting these ends 
with a short chain or cord, both lids will move 
together in opening or shutting, so that one can 
open the well with one hand with the greatest 
ease. This cover is adapted to any kind of 
open well, but particularly to those furnished 
with the old-fashioned well-sweeps. <A notch 
cut in each cover will allow the bucket to 
—— ee ee = 








Fig. 4.—COVER FOR WELLS. 
stand in the well while the pole or chain passes 
through a hole made by cutting a notch in 
each of the lids, and the well remains covered. 















ing Pay? 

etc Ss 

“Uneas,” who is a farmer’s son and has left 
the farm for the town, thus writes about farm. 
ing from his point of view: “ Boys generally 
like to be where there is something going on, 
different from the farm, and the attractions of 
the city are enticing. Many yeung men, I 
think, are driven from the farm by the stick-to. 
it-iveness of the parent to old-style farming, 
Young men nowadays like to see and be seen, 
and dress as well as their city neighbors; but the 
old-style farming don’t allow of a great surplus 
in the treasury, and boys seek other business, 
I am a farmer’s boy, and have worked on 
the farm, although at present engaged in the 
city. My father is attached to old-fashioned 
farming—by this, I mean the way our fathers 
did—andis, as I think, a little old-fogy, and, with- 
al, rather strongly set in his way, millstone-like, 
while he calls me a book farmer, and thinks if I 
should run the farm I would run it into bank- 
ruptcy in less thana year. This difference in 
our views brought me to the city to live, 
The question, Will farming pay ? has not been 
settled in my mind by practice, only in theory, 





Fig. 3.—RUSTIC WELL-CURB. 


and consequently I can only speak theoretically. 
I am convinced that under the system generally 
pursued by most farmers, it is not a great pay- 
ing institution, but if the same attention and 


energy, With the same determined spirit to make 


it pay, be given to it, that is given to 
other pursuits, I don’t see why it won't 
pay. Every man, woman, and child, is 
dependent upon the produce of the farm 
for sustenance, so that there will always 
be a demand for what the farmer raises. 
One principal need of the farmer in or- 
der to be successful is manure, and a 
farmer should make and save ail he can. 
A barn with a manure cellar, with wa- 
ter-tight tanks for saving all the Jiquids 
from the stables, as well as those from 
the sink spout, many loads of fertilizing 
material, which witha great many go 
to waste, might be made of service by 
stalling the cows in summer, and _plac- 
ing muck under them. With the success- 
ful manufacturer, everything is made to 
count, and even the dust of the waste is 
sold for manure. With the farmer the fragments 
should be gathered up, that nothing be lost. 

Another great need of the farmer is some knowl- 
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edge—the more the better—of the science of 
agriculture. A well-chosen library of works on 
agriculture, books written by men of practical 
experience, as well as some of the agricultural 
papers of the day, isof great value. With this 
theory, and the means to carry it out, I think I 
could make farming pay. What think you?” 

[You are right. Make the farm earn its own 
improvements and you will be happy. If you 
know an investment must pay at least 10 per 
cent, go in for it. If it will pay 20, you may 
borrow money to make it. If you wish to make 
farming pay, spend no money for extras; or, if 
you do so, do not charge it to the farm.—Eb.] 
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Fie. 1.—BAR-MUZZLE FOR CRIBBERS. 


Cribbing Horses. 
a 

ribbing is not a disease but a habit, which 
no doubt is as agreeable to the horse as it is dis- 
ugreeable to his owner. This evil is probably 
brought on by the horse standing in his stall 
with an empty stomach and nothing to eat; by 
slight indigestion; flatulency of the stomach, 
which is relieved by an eructation of gas; by 
imitation; and per- 
haps by simply ac- 
cidentally resting 
the teeth upon the 
crib and experienc- 
ing the 


sensation. 


agreeable 

Taken 
very early it may be 
cured. The horse 
should at be 
put in a close box 
stall where there is ; 
nothing upon which 
he can rest his teeth, 
not even an upright 3 
post. (After the : 
habit is formed a ¢ 
horse will often crib 
upon a_ horizontal 
iron bar.) His feed 
should be given him 
upon the floor ina 
half-barrel tub or a ‘ 
basket. When taken 
out, if it is necessary « 
to hitch him, the ar- : 
rangement figured - 
in April, 1868, page 
189, should be used. 
This is a rod about 
two feet long, at- 
tached to the hitch- 
ing rein, and made 
fast to the bit-ring when the horse is hitched, 
so that he cannot get his head to the post. 
When a box stall cannct be provided, it will 


once 








pay, we think, to use the bar-muzzle, shown in 
fig. 1. This, if properly made, allows the horse 
to eat any kind of fodder, while it perfectly 
prevents cribbing, as will be apparent to any 
one examining the illustration. A good black- 
smith will make a neat one, which should be as 
light as possible con- 
sistent with strength. 
It is attached to the 
halter. The expense 
of this bar-muzzle 
will prevent some 
persons using it. A 
less effective preven- 
tive, which is, never- 
theless, good for any 
but confirmed crib- 
bers, is a strap to go 
around the neck, in 
which are several 
sharp-pointed nails, 
arranged as shown 
in fig. 2, so as to 
stick into the throat 
when the horse is in the act of cribbing. 
These nails, or steel points, are protected by a 
piece of stiff leather or a steel spring attached at 
one end to the strap, and having a slot cut in 
the other through which the strap may slip. 
This piece of leather is attached, soaked, bent 
into the form desired, and hammered stiff while 
drying; when dry, holes are cut for the points to 
come through. We have found that a horse in 
whom the habit was not a confirmed one, would 
stop when a small cord was tied tightly around 
the throat. A farmer of experience assures us 
that he has completely broken 2 colt of the habit 
by standing out of sight with a heavy whip 
and bringing down the lash soundly when- 
ever he tried to crib in the least. 
sheepskin are useful with beginners, nailed upon 
all those parts of the crib or stall where they can 
rest their teeth. Cribbing has the effect to re- 








Fig. 2.—THROAT-BAND. 
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duce a horse in flesh, and probably also inter- 
feres witin digestion somewhat. When the habit 
is confirmed, we doubt if it can be cured. 


Strips of 
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Raking Sea-weed with a Horse-rake. 
or od 

The old method of gathering sea-weed in 
piles with a hand-rake and fork is tedious, as 
every shore farmer knows. By far the larger 
part of the marine vegetation landed upon the 
beach is usually lost, through fear of the ex- 
pense of saving it. On rough shores there is 
no substitute for the old method. But on the 
smooth, sandy beaches that Jine many of our 
coves and harbors, the sulky horse-rake can be 
used to great advantage. It does not run quite 
so readily as upon smooth meadow, but it does 
its work well, and saves the labor of ten men. 
It will not only gather the dry weed thrown 
up by the tides, but the tangled mass that floats 
in water two or three feet deep. A great deal 
may be saved in this way that otherwise would 
not be thrown-upon theshore. Another advant- 
age of this mode of gathering is the saving of 
a multitude of marine animals and small fish, 
that get entangled in the weeds and do not have 
time to escape. The horse-rake with its load is 
a seine to draw them ashore. On some shores 
this marine animal life is very abundant, and 
adds much to the value of the sea-wrack. The 
labor is quite severe upon the horse, and 
judgment must be used in not loading the rake 
too heavily. It also tests the strength of the 
rake, but with good steel teeth, as in the Bay 
State, there is little danger of breaking, 
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The Barn at Ogden Farm. 

The engraving below shows the elevation 
of alarge barn that has recently been erected at 
Although built on nearly level 
land, the slope of the surface of the ground be- 
ing only 2 feet in 100, it is, nevertheless, so ar- 
ranged that three floors are entered by drive- 
ways from the ground. The view of the barn 
is taken from the south-east. The earth exca- 
vated in digging the 
cellars was used in 
making the elevated 
drive-way, by which 
the main floor is 
reached. At the west 
end, opposite this 
drive-way, a slope 
was dug out to allow 
manure carts to be 
driven into the cel- 
lar. Under the bridge 
there is a passage- 
way for carts and 
animals, and from 
this a double door 
opens into the gang- 
way between the 
stalls. The total 
length of the barn, 
on the cattle floor, is 
100 feet, and its 
width 40 feet. The 
cellar is of corre- 
sponding size. The 
upper or hay floor 
of the barn is only 
80 feet long, and the 
upper part of the 
lean+to which covers 
the extension of the 

‘ cattle floor is used 

as a convenient stor- 

age room for barrels and rubbish generally 
and also for straw. The barn cellar is 7 feet 
deep below the sills, and is all in one room, ex- 
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cept a space 25 feet by 22 feet, in the south-east 
corner, which is shut off by a cemented stone 
wall, and is used as a root cellar. The main 
cellar has a capacity sufficient to store about 100 
cords of manure, without obstructing the drive- 
way, which runs between stone piers as far as 
the wall of the root cellar. The stone founda- 
tion wall is carried up on the north side to the 
hight of the ceiling of the cattle floor, as a 
better protection against cold north winds. 
The description of the interior, with plans illus- 
trating its arrangement, will be found on p. 368. 
—_— 7st 6 


Handling a Bull. 


—_?-- 

A valuable bull is often spoiled, that is, his 
usefulness is lost, because he cannot be safely 
handled. Many a bull may be led about like 
an old cow; Some are easily managed with a 
leading clasp attached to a short staff by a 
few links of chain. Others, however, require 
strong apparatus and constant vigilance. In 
fact, any bull is an unsafe plaything, and should 
have a ring in his nose before he is twelve 
months old, and always be handled so that by 
no sudden freak can he get the advantage of his 
keeper. Leading staffs which are attached by 
means of a snap-hook and a few links are not 
safe in close quarters, The bull 





in the stall he should be fastened by a rope 
which he cannot break. Good manilla inch 
rope is strong enough; and this should be se- 
cured to a timber that will not give. If for the 
sake of extra security one wishes to fasten him 
by the ring also, a strap with a snap should be 
used. The strap should always be slacker than 
the rope. The more a bull is kindly handled, 
led about, groomed, and petted, the gentler will 
he be. The rougher he is treated, the more 
will he show harsh characteristics. Bullsshould 
be early broken to the harness. We have fre- 
quently advocated the advantages of making 
them useful as draft animals upon the farm. Not 
only are the animals kept in better subjection 
when worked, but they will be much healthier. 
Oa + oe 


New and Excellent Fence. 


BY JOHN W. SOHN, BUTLER CO., OHIO. 








Having seenin the July Agriculturist the de- 
scription of a portable fence, I call your atten- 
tion to one that I invented and have in use, 
which I think is the cheapest and most durable 
fence ever made. It may be made in a barn 
during rainy weather, and it is less liable to de- 
cay than any other wooden fence I know. My 


property has been subject to frequent inunda- 





may crowd his keeper, who; in 





order to be safe, braces the staff 











against the side of the stall or a 








building. The beast starts back, 











gets the slack of the chain, then 








lunges forward, and when the 3 
strain comes suddenly, the staff == 
being braced unyieldingly, the 
ring tears out, and the keeper is 
then at the mercy of the animal as soon as he 
finds out that he is free. The best leading 
staffs that we have seen in use are those which 
attach directly to the ring. Of such we know 
of two forms, one of which consists of a strong 
hook and a screw bolt which is unscrewed 
when the hook is inserted in the ring and then 
screwed up. This is awkward, because one 
must stand close to the bull when the staff is 
attached, and this is not al- 
ways safe. The other we 
figure, giving two sketches 
from different points of 
view. It consists of a simple 
screw hook. The hook is 
of the best soft iron, half 
an inch in diameter at the 
end of the socket, and ta- 
pering to quarter of an inch 
in diameter at thetip. It 
makes two complete turns 
at an angle to the shaft, 
which is of the best and 
toughest ash, having a per- 
fectly straight grain, and 
capable of bearing the 
weight of a heavy man 
springing upon it with all 
his might. Such a staff may 
be inserted in the ring of a 
loose bull if he can be cornered or driven into a 
stall, even induced tocome up toacow. When 
once inserted, so long as it is kept in the hand, 
the bull is under some control; and the staff 
will not come out. It would be very difficult 
for a bull to tear his ring out when held by such 
a staff, unless it was in the hartds of a man, 
who was not strong enough to prevent the ani- 
mal from backing him at a run against a wall. 

A bull ought not tobe tied by his ring. While 
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FENCE. 
tions, with loss of-fences and of other matters. 
I needed a fence that could be removed on the 
approaching rise of the river, and replaced 
when the water subsided, and the one shown 
in the accompanying sketch is the result of my 
thoughts. I have had this fence in use for four 
years, and find it answers for both a stationary 
and portable fence. It consists of panels 
made of inch boards, each of which may be used 
asa gate when desired. I use pine, but any other 
wood may be used, as the fence is not set on the 
ground, and hence not liable to rot, but hangs 
on the stakes, which are easily renewed. The 
panels may be made of any convenient Jength 
or hight, according to the lengths of the boards. 
Ihave them from 12 feet to 16 feet long, and 
4 to 5 feet in hight. I will describe a common 
size, 14 feet long, and 4 feet high. I cut out 
five battens or strips of board, 4 feet long 
and 4 inches wide; then I measure off on the 
floor of a barn a place, 4 feet by 14 fect, and 








lay down three battens, one at each end, and | 


one in the middle; then I lay down five 14-foot 
boards on the top of the battens and across the 


-Same; the upper and lower boards are 6 inches 


wide, the other three are 4 inches wide, The 
lowest board is laid 2 inches from the end of the 
battens, the next board is laid down leaving a 
space of 2'], inches, the next leaving 3"|, inches, 
the next 5 inches, and the last even with the 
top of tiie battens, leaving 11 inches space. At 
the ends I lay down two battens directly over 
the lower battens, and commence nailing down 
with wrought or clinch nails. At the ends I 
use 3'|.-inch nails; at the middle, there being 
but one batten, 2'J,-inch nails. In the end 
battens, through the upper and lower boards, I 
use 4{4-inch bolts, 3'|,-inches long, having four 
bolts to a panel, which makes it very firm. 
Wooden pins may be used by persons wishing 








to save the expense of buying nails. When the 
nails are clinched, the panel is done. In set. 
ting up the fence the ends of the panels are 
put together on a straight line, and an inch 
board, 8 inches long, is put in the upper space 
between the battens, and also one in the lower 
space; this is sufficient to fasten the gates to. 
gether. Then I take stakes 5’|, or 6 feet long, and 
1’|. or 2 inches square; pin or bolt two stakes 
together 8 inches from the top, and point the 
lower ends so that they will go easily into the 
ground. Then take two pairs of the stakes for 
each of the panels, and place one inside of the 
top space between the first two boards at the 
top, so that the top board rests on the stakes, 
which inciine outward in opposite directions, 
Raise the stakes so that the gate will be 8 inch- 
es above the ground. The stakes will brace 
the fence in four directions, and no wind can 
upset it. The fence may be set up in different 
ways. Four panels will make an enclosure, 
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Land Drainage—Details of the Work. 

BY COL, GEO. E, WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 

=e 

It is never pleasant to confess errors; but I 
am convinced, by what I have recently seen, 
that in previous writing about drainage, I have 
been mistaken on one point. That is, in insist- 
ing, as a universal rule, that the whole line 
should be opened from the upper end of the 
lateral to the lower end of the main, and that 
the main should be kept open until the tile-lay- 
ing and covering should be finished in all its 
Jaterals. This is frequently, but not always, 
true,—perhaps it is not even generally so. 

I have probably directed the laying of overa 
hundred miles of tile drains, and I have always 
tried to approach as nearly as possible to the 
English practice, as I had seen it described. I 
have bought sets of English draining tools, and 
have read in English agricultural books and pa- 
pers about the way in which the work is done. 
I have seen pictures and diagrams showing 
every step of the operation, and have had let- 
ters from England (in reply to my questions) 























TILE-DRAINING IMPLEMENTS. 


telling me precisely what they do there. I have 
tried for fifteen years—with scores of Irish ditch- 
ers—to imitate them, and have finally concluded 
that the statements made were not true, and 
that the pictures drawn were drawn from the 
imagination. I could in no way get my ditch- 
es dug without having the men tramping on the 
bottom, and making more or less mud accord- 
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ing to the amount of water,—and this mud, 
running toward the main, carried a sure source 
of obstruction with it. Hence, I have always 
recommended that the whole line be opened 
from one end to the other, before a tile is laid, 
and that the tile-laying be commenced at the 
upper ends of the laterals and continued down 
stream, So that no muddy water would run into 
them, as would be the case if the tiles were laid 
from the lower end upward. 

I am still convinced that in very wet, soft 
Jand, or where the grade is so slight that great 
care is necessary to preserve the uniformity of 
the fall, this precaution is necessary. But 
wherever there is a fall of as much as one foot 
ina hundred feet, if the bottom is ordinarily 
firm, the best plan will be to reverse the direction, 
and to commence laying at the lower end of the 
drain—putting in the tile and covering it up, as 
fast as the digging progresses. 

Iam led to this change of opinion by seeing 
the thing done by drainers of English education. 
What I could not understand from description, 
nor attain by experiment, is made clear by ob- 
servation. In the digging of ordinary drains the 
foot of the workman never reaches to within less 
than a foot of the bottom of the ditch; conse- 
sequently, there is no trampling of the floor of 
the drain, and no formation of mud. What 
water may ooze out from the land (and, as but 
little of the ditch is open at once, the amount is 
very small) has no silt in it, and cannot obstruct 
the tile through which it runs. 

I will try to describe the process so that all 
may understand it. We will suppose the main 
drain to be laid and filled in, junction pieces 
being placed where the laterals are to come in, 
and that we are about to dig and Jay a lateral 
emptying into it. , 

1. A line is stretched to mark one side of the 
ditch, and the sod is removed to aspade’s depth 
(15 inches wide) for a length of about two rods, 
and a ditch is dug about 18 inches deep, with a 
narrow bottom. 2 A ditching spade (fig. 1) 20 
inches long in the blade, 6 inches wide at the 
top, and 4 inches wide at the point,—made of 
steel and kept sharp—is forced in to its whole 








bottom, 8 feet below the surface. When he 
has dug for a length of 2 or 3 feet, he takes a 
snipe-bill scoop (fig. 4), only 3 inches wide, and, 
using it as he did the broader scoop, removes 
the loose earth. The round back of this scoop, 
which is always working a foot below the level 
on which the operator stands and which per- 
forms the offices of a shovel, smooths and forms 
the bottom of the trench, making a much better 
bed for the tiles than it is possible to get if it 
has to be walked on, and regulates the grade 
most perfectly. 

4. When the short length of ditch has been 
nearly all dug out and graded, the branch on 
the junction piece of the tile is uncovered, and 
the tile is laid by the use of a “tile-layer” (fig. 
5), operated by a man standing astride the ditch 
onthe banks. Thecollar is placed on the end 
of the branch on the upper end of the tile. The 
implement lowers the tile (with its collar in 
place) and the other end is carefully inserted in 
the collar on the branch. Then the end of the 
second tile is inserted into the second collar, and 
so on until nearly all of the graded ditch is laid. 

5. The most clayey part of the subsoil is 
thrown carefully down on the tile and tramped 
into its place,—all but the collar end of the last 
tile being covered,—and the ditch filled at least 
half-full and pounded. 

6. Another rod or two of the ditch is opened, 
dug out, laid, and filled in as above described,— 
the amount opened at any one time not being 
enough to allow the accumulation of a danger- 
ous quantity of water. If there is any consid- 
erable amount of water in the land, or if it is 
feared that it may rain during the night, the 
tile is left with a plug of grass or straw, which 
will prevent the entrance of dirt. 

Fig. 6 gives a section of a ditch with the work 
in its different stages. The tile is shown insection. 

And now for the result :— 

Last year, after the draining of Ogden Farm 
was completed, I undertook the drainage of a 
neighbor’s land, employing the same gang of 
experienced Irish ditchers. The best bargain I 
could make was for one dollar per rod for dig- 
ging and back-filling (tile laying not included), 





Fig. 6.—OPENING THE DITCH AND LAYING THE TILES. 


length, and the earth thrown out. Of course it 
will be necessary in very hard ground to do 
some picking, but it is surprising to see with 
What ease 1 man with an iron shank screwed to 
the sole of his boot will work the sharp point 
of this spade into an obdurate hard-pan. The 
loose earth that escaped the spade is removed 
by scoop (fig. 2), 4 inches wide, which the 
workman, walking backward, draws toward him 
until it is full, swinging it out to dump its load 
on the bank. In this way he gets down 8 feet, 
and leaves a smooth floor on which he stands, 
3. Commencing again at the end next to the 
main, With a narrower, stronger, and even sharp- 
er spade, of the same length or a little less (fig. 
3), 4\|2 inches wide at the top and 8 inches at 
the point, he digs out as neatly as he can, anoth- 
er foot of earth,—he facing the main and work- 
ing back, so that he stands always on the smooth 





The besé men earned $3.50 per day,—the aver- 
age not more than $2.25. Owing tothe late- 
ness of the season, the work was suspended un- 
til this year’s harvest should be completed. 
This year I hired a gang of tile drainers from 
Canada, who had English experience. They 
work precisely as above described. The price 
paid is 75 cents per rod for digging, back-filling, 
and tile-laying (for the whole work complete, 
although, owing tothe hard-pan, much picking 
is required). The best man among them com- 
pletes seven rods per day ($5.25), and the average 
is fully five rods ($3.75). The amount of earth 
handled (owing to the narrowness of the ditch- 
es) is less than one-half of what it was last year, 
and the work is done with a neatness and com- 
pleteness that I have never seen equaled. 
What these men are doing others can do as 
well, andI am satisfied that in simple, heavy 





clays the whole work of digging and tile lay- 
ing can be done for less than 50 cents per rod. 
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Hamper for Poultry. 


—-e-—- 

Fowls and other poultry at our exhibitions 
often have their good looks greatly damaged 
by being sent to the shows in unsuitable boxes. 
The best way of sending fowls we know of is 
to cage them in those open-work wicker bask- 
ets, called Fowl Hampers. We give an en- 
graving of one, and from it any basket maker 
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POULTRY HAMPER. 

may easily construct others. The one we 
copied was made of peeled willow; that with 
the bark on would be equally good. There is 
a close bottom, and a close band, three inches 
high, at the base, another similar band at the 
top, and a narrow one of only two or three 
strands around near the middle, to stiffen the 
upright rods, and hold them in place. The top 
is hinged in the middle, one part forming a lid, 
the other being permanent. Handles are also 
provided and placed in the top. When used 
for fowls, these hampers are lined with any 
cheap goods, sacking or calico, the lining ex- 
tending around the sides and top so that the 
feathers cannot be injured, and to prevent harm 
coming to the fowls from draughts, to which 
they are very sensitive. Ducks and geese may 
be shipped in unlined hampers. The food and 
water is placed in cups fastened to the sides, 
The bottom should be covered thick with straw, 
and it is often desirable to raise the hight of the 
close band around the base by stilching in 
handfuls of pulled straw to a hight of several 
inches. These hampers may be washed in dis- 
infecting soap and water, and are more easily 
kept clean and free from vermin than box 
cages. As soon as out of use, they should be 
thoroughly cleansed, sunned, and put away— 
not used for coops, hospital wards, and all sorts 
of purposes. See articles on basket making in 
the Am. Agriculturist for April and June, 1867. 
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Digging Potatoes, 
—_——>—— 

Potatoes are bringing such poor prices this 
year that unless we exercise great economy in 
digging we shall profit litle by the crop. This 
year will show also the great advantage that 
potatoes which grow close have over those 
which are scattered all through the ground. 
We are getting to be critical about the various 
qualities of our crops, and this is one which, 
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GUESSING AT THE 


when the crop is harvested, makes many a dol- 
lar’s difference in the labor of digging, and in 
the number of potatoes left in the ground. We 
have made some careful experiments upon sey- 
eral varieties, with a view to ascertaining how 
much scattered the tubers lie, and would be 
glad to hear from any who will make similar 
ones. The questions to be answered are :—How 
far, on an average, from the center of the hill do 
the great majority, say five-sixths, of all the po- 
tatoes lie? and, How far is it, on an average, 
from the center of the hill, or the main stalk, to 
the outside of the outmost tuber? At least ten 
hills should be dug to get an average. 

When potatoes are plowed out there should 
be plenty of hands, and each one should have 
just so much space assigned him as he can 
clear up between the times the plow passes. A 
large, double-mould-board plow, drawn by two 
horses and run deep, does good work, and the 


- yarious potato diggers which are on the princi- 


ple of double-mould-board plows with the 
mould-board slit so as to form fingers, are not 
very great improvements upon it. However, 
when one has many potatoes to dig or much 
ground to go over, they will pay. We don’t 
believe it will pay to get any other kind. Cer- 
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tainly we have never seen one work which we 
regarded as a success, If land is in a condition 
for winter grain (rye), and a sufficient force of 
diggers can be secured, the potatoes may be 
taken out and the Jand left thoroughly plowed 
at one operation. In this case we would take 
a 10-inch or 12-inch furrow, eight inches deep 
through the rows, and plow, following the rows 
to the end, and carrying the plow across the ends 
of the lands. If there are many weeds or much 
haulm upon the field, it should be mowed over, 
and the rubbish raked up and carted off before 
the digging commences. And in whatever way 
the potatoes are dug, the field should be thor- 
oughly harrowed afterwards. It will usually 
pay to cross-plow and harrow a second time, 
especially if winter grain is to follow. 

Should the tubers be found more or less de- 
cayed, they should be put upon a barn floor or 
spread out somewhere under cover, and care- 
fully sorted. The partially decayed ones, if the 
worst spots of rot be pushed out with the thumb, 
may be boiled for the hogs. Potatoes will heat 
if placed in large piles, before they have thor- 


oughly dried and lost some moisture. They may | 
| despise “pig-guessing,” as it is carried on in 


be put not more than two feet deep in bins 
or in pits as soon as dug, if the weather be dry. 
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Guessing at the Weight. 


-——e— 

It takes but little to make an excitement in 
some obscure country towns, where the old style 
of spending more time at the tavern and grocery 
than on the farm is not yet done away with. 
The artist, Mr. Worth, has sketched a scene 
that he has frequently witnessed 
well, we will not say where, but it could only 
occur in places where the mail takes few or no 
agricultural papers. The Squire has fattened a 


in — 


| pig, which he intends to take to the county 


fair the next day, and all the wise men of the 
neighborhood have come down to inspect the 
animal and guess upon its weight. There are 
some people who seem to have very little taJent 
at anything else, who are very acute at guess- 
ing at the weight of a pig. In some parts 
of the country guessing at the weight of pigs ' 
even takes the form of gambling, and bets are 
made upon the result. The sharp ones contrive, 
in some way, to get at the weight beforehand, 
and their guesses are often to the discomfiture 
of the others. It is a harmless amusement to 
guess at the weight of a pig; but we heartily 


some localities—when betting is involved. 
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Fig. 1.—sPIKED BLAZING STAR, 


The Blazing Star.—Liatris. 

Nothing gives us more pleasure than to see 
our native plants brought into cultivation. 
There was an unusual number of these in the 
grounds formerly owned by Charles Downing, 
and in visiting this choice collection of plants, 
we think we gave more attention to the culti- 
vated natives than to the choicest exotics. Sev- 
eral species of Blazing Star (Ziatris) made such 
a show, that we were very glad that Mr. D., be- 
fore he left his place, sent us bits of them. We 
have some ten species growing in the Northern 
States, but they are more abundant South and 
West than at the North. They are doubtless 
found growing wild with many of our readers, 
but they can have no idea how much finer the 
plants are when they are given good garden 
soil, and relieved from the necessity of strug- 
gling with other plants. Engravings of three 
of those we have cultivated are here given. It 
Will be seen that they differ very much in habit, 
but they have all the same general structure, 
and a great similarity in the color of the flow- 
ers, which isa pale purple. The Spiked Blaz- 
ing Star (Liatris spicata), fig. 1, is the earliest 








Fig. 2.—SCALY BLAZING STAR. 


of the three. It commences to bloom early in 
July, and is showy for about a month, The 
Scaly Blazing Star (Z. squarrosa), fig. 2, is so 
called from the scales or involucre surrounding 
each head of flowers. The most striking of 
all is the Dense-spiked Blazing Star (Z. pych- 
nostachya), in which the heads of flowers are 
crowded together as closely as they can be 
upon the stem, and form a most striking flower 
cluster, about two feet in length. The plant 
stands five feet or more high, and its great mass 
of flowers makes it a most noticable object. The 
species we have illustrated, as well as several 
others, are found from New England west and 
south, and the roots of them may be readily 
transferred to gardens, or the seeds may be col- 
lected when ripe this autumn and sown at once. 





Planting Bulbs. 


ee 

Bulb fanciers are one thing, the general 
public another. The first-named need no direc- 
tions about selecting the choice varieties, or 
concerning the composts in which to plant 
them. One who has had no experience in bulb 
matters will, if he reads mosts of the florists’ 
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Fig. 3.—DENSE-SPIKED BLAZING STAR. 


directions, think it is of no use for him to un- 
dertake to grow Hyacinths, Tulips, and the 
like, as the directions for planting them are so 
elaborate, and when he takes up a dealer's cata- 
logue, he finds the prices of the most select al- 
together beyond his means. The best way for 
a lover of flowers to do is to buy unnamed 
sorts, and leave the cultivation of the fancy 
varieties to those who have more experience in 
the matter. Good, unnamed Hyacinths can be 
had for about $2 per dozen; Tulips, for 75 cts; 
Crocuses, for 40 cts.—the prices varying slight- 
ly with the different dealers. Any good garden 
soil will answer. If heavy, add sand or sandy 
loam, and if poor, spade in some manure—cow 
manure being the best. Plant Hyacinths 6 or 8 
inches apart and 4 inches deep, Tulips an inch 
shallower and nearer; Crocuses may be as near 
as 3 inches, and need not be covered with over 
2 inches‘of earth. The flowers make the best 
appearance if the bulbs are planted in masses 
or clumps. In preparing the soil, the bed will 
be raised afew inches above the general surface 
—which will be all the better, as water will not 
stand upon the bulbs. It is better to place a 
covering of coarse manure or litter over the 
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beds, as this will prevent severe freezing, and 
also premature starting in spring. Besides the 
bulbs we have mentioned, the Bulbocodium, 
Crown Imperial, Jonquil, Snow-drop, Snow- 
flake, and others, are to be commended. 


Packing and Preserving Grapes, 
aap 

Some time ago we received from a Southern 
correspondent a package of grapes, asking us 
what they would bring in the N. Y. market. 
The grapes were put ina slatted crate, and when 
they reached us the package was about two- 
thirds full of bruised and mangled fruit, which 
was worth absolutely nothing. Because toma- 
toes and cucumbers must be put in open crates, 
it does not follow that grapes should be. No 
worse way could be contrived for sending this 
fruit than in a crate with slats. Grapes come 
best in tight boxes. Theyshould be picked and 
allowed to “‘ cure” for a week or more in order 
to toughen their skins before they are packed. 
Whatever box is chosen should be opened at 
the bottom, and good bunches laid in regularly ; 
then the box is to be filled up with good bunches 
so full that it will require a slight pressure to 
bring it down to its place. The bottom is then 
to be tacked on and the label put upon the 
opposite side, which will be the top. This plan 
works admirably for Northern grapes; how it 
will answer for those raised at the South remains 
to be seen. At all events they must in some 
way be packed in some manner that will not 
allow them to shake. Another thing. No in- 
ferior fruit will sell in the N. Y. market. A 
single green berry will spoil a box. Have the 
bunches carefully looked over, and if there are 
any unripe berries, remove them. Some of our 
largest growers use boxes holding five pounds. 
There are plain boxes with ends of*|,-inch stuff, 
and sides, top, and bottom of thinner material. 
There is,a veneer box made which has many 
claims to favor as it can be packed in such 
small compass for shipping. Grapes for keep- 
ing for winter should be left on the vines as Jate 
as is safe and then kept at aslow and as uniform 
a temperature as possible. Our dealers have 
them in excellent condition long after New 
Years, and we have known them, by observing 
these conditions, to keep until April. 


Raising Potatoes from the Seed. 


—_—>.— 








Seed potatoes and potato seed are two very 
different things. By seed potatoes is meant the 
tubers or potatoes reserved for propagation. 
These, when planted, almost invariably repro- 
duce their kind. We say “almost,” as they, 
like other plants, will sometimes sport. Potato 
seed is that which is produced in the balls 
which are found upon the vines. From the 
seeds contained in these there is no probability 
of getting potatoes like the parent tuber, and 
each of the many seeds a ball contains may 
produce a widely differing one from that yielded 
by any other seed from the same ball, and in 
this manner new varieties are produced. The 
interest at present feltin potato culture has in- 
duced some to ask about raising potatoes trom 
seed. Itisan interesting but a not very encour- 
aging field forexperiment. Mr. Goodrich spent 
a lifetime at it, and produced, out of many 
thousands, but few that will have any perma- 
nent value. Still he did a good work; he pro- 
duced some varieties which were hardy when 
there was a general failure, and he opened the 
way for others to improve upon his labors. We 
have now many fine potatoes, and one who 





raises from the seed must produce something 
better than any we now have to make his Jabor 
remunerative. Still, we would not discourage 
experiments. We do not think that the quality 
of several of our potatoes can be excelled. We 
must now look in the direction of earliness and 
productiveness. The ball of the potato selected 
for seed should be from the earliest set upon the 
vines; this, when ripened as much as can be 
upon the stem, should be cut with a good por- 
tion of the vine, and placed in the sun to 
mature. Some direct, when the ball is shriv- 
elled, to soak it in water and wash out the 
seeds, but we believe that they will keep better 
within the ball. In spring the sceds are to be 
sown and the plants treated precisely like 
tomato plants. Sow in a hot-bed, or in a box 


in the house, and, when large enough, trans- { 


plant to other boxes, and, when the weather 
will allow, plant in good soil out of doors. 
The English authorities say that small tubers 
will be produced the first year, which are to be 
saved and planted the next year. This may be 
the case in the climate of England, but Mr. 
Bresee, who has had such remarkable success 
in producing new varieties, and to whom we 
are indebted for the Early Rose, Bresee’s Pro- 


lific, and King of the Earlies, informs us that he , 


gets tubers the first season of sufficient size to 
enable him to judge of their quality. The 
potatoes which we have mentioned were started 
in a box in the house, planted out at the proper 
time, and selected the first season from a large 
number which were rejected. 
a 
Notes from “ The Pines,”—No. 5. 


—_—e-— 


My text is, “How Not to Do It,” but I shall 
let Friend Harris preach the sermon. The fol- 
lowing was sent as a part of “Walks and 
Talks,” but as it was crowded out of that part 
of the paper, I cannot do better than to intro- 
duce it here, as it gives a better lesson than 
anything I could write. Our old professor of 
chemistry used to say that an experiment which 
did not succeed was quite as instructive as one 
which did. There is one thing I like, about 
“W.and T.;” he has no hesitation in telling 
his failures, and I think he takes a little more 
pleasure in recording a bad crop than a good 
one. He says: 

I am glad Brother Thurber of the “ Pines 
is telling his experience. I do not think it will 
be at all necessary for him to tell his men to sit 
under the shed while he is absent at the city. 
They will do that without his telling them. I 
am glad he has got such a large garden, be- 
cause nothing is so good for the exercise of that 
rarest of all graces, Patience. If he will only 
lay it out as I did mine, I will guarantee that he 
will be able to tell us what varieties of fruits are 
the most popular for ordinary tastes, He will 
also be able to tell us which of the many pat- 
ented whiffletrees is best to plow with among 
trees. I hope, too, his garden has been neg- 
lected as much as mine was, for he will then 
have a fine opportunity to bring out an en- 
larged edition of his valuable work on ‘“‘ Weeds 
and Useful Plants.” 

I laid out my garden with a walk running 
through the center, and also walks across the 
garden, thus cutting up the land into nice 
squares. And along the walks four or five feet 
from the edge, set out some forty or fifty varie- 
ties of dwarf apple and pear trees, and two feet 
nearer the walks, between each tree, I planted 
a currant and geoseberry bush, and then along 
the edge of the walk I have a row of strawber- 





” 





: ; ey 
ries. Is not that a nice arrangement? The 


trees are now six or eight feet high, and many 
of them bear half a bushel or go of apples 
They are the healthiest and pleasantest things 
in the garden. And I would not ask for finer 
gooseberries and currants, or better Strawber. 
ries. This is one of the features that I want 
Thurber to imitate. One of his objects in hay. 
ing such a large garden is to test varieties, Ang 
if the boys in Bergen County, N. J., are as good 
judges of fruit as they are here, he will be able 
to tellus not what he thinks of the varicties, but 
what the boys think of them. When the trees 
grow up, you cannot see into the squares where 
the boys are hoeing, but in some way or other 
they always manage to see you. I will say this 
much for the boys I have to hoe onions, par- 
snips, carrots, ete., in the garden, that I neyer 
yet saw one of them touch an apple or a googe. 
berry. And it is equally true that few people 
have ever seen me pick @ ripe one—for the sim. 
ple reason that there are few left to pick. But 
this is no objection to the arrangement, for by 
walking through the garden you can tell ata 
glance which are the earliest and best varieties, 
The stripped trees of Early Joc, Early Harvest, 
and Primate, afford pleasing confirmation of the 
good opinion which you have always enter. 
tained in regard to their excellent qualities, and 
you will be happy to perceive that the taste for 
fine fruits is becoming general. 

But for my part I am getting a little tired 
of this arrangement, and am about to remoye 
all the trees along the cross-walks and have no 
walks except those running lengthwise of the 
garden. We shall then be able to plow and cul- 
tivate straight through. The truth is, a big 
garden on a farm laid out as mine is, is a great 
nuisance. I have been in the habit of raising a 
good many parsnips, carrots, and other roots, 
in the garden, for stock, but they cost three 
times as much as they would if raised in a field 
in rows wide enough to admit the use of the 
horse-hoe. And so with potatoes and cabbage, 
It isa waste of time to raise anything more in 
the garden than what you want for daily use in 
summer. The garden proper should be no 
larger than you can afford to spade and hoe. I 
would never have a plow or a cultivator in it, 
Then let all the main crops of fruit and vege- 
tables be raised on a plot of Jand devoted ex- 
clusively to them, and planted in long rows, 
where a horse can be used to advantage, Farm: 
ers will never have good gardens until they 
adopt some such plan. In my garden the cur 
rant bushes were set out along the fences, where 
I must either allow them to be choked out with 
weeds and grass, or fork over the Jand every 
spring by hand, and afterwards hoe it several 
times. Why not have them in straight rows 
where the land could be kept clean with a cul 
tivator? Then again I had a piece of land, 
well suited tothe use of the cultivator, but I 
was foolish enough to set out at one endof 
it an asparagus bed, as a headland for the 
horse toturn upon. It never occurred to me 
that the bed could have been set out lengthwise 
of the garden just as easily as at the bottom of it 

“TI always thought you would get tired of 
having such a big garden,” remarks one of my 
neighbors. But in truth, I am not at all tired 
of it. It pays me better in pleasure, health, and 
profit, than any other piece of land on the farm. 
All I regret is, that I did not know enough to 
lay it out in such a way that I could cultivate it 
to better advantage. I do not see how I could 
get along without having a plot of land neat 
the house devoted to root crops, where I can 
set the men and boys to work at odd times—for 
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instance, after a shower, in haying and harvest, 
or in the morning, before the dew is off the 
hay. With a big garden or plot of land of this 
kind near the house, a farmer need never be at 
a loss to know what to set his men todo. No 
matter what the weather is, there is always 
something that can be done in the garden. 

To most of which ‘The Pines” assents. 
You think you have made a discovery, but had 
you read the Agriculturist properly you would 
have seen that we have constantly advocated 
the separation of the Fruit Garden and the 
Kitchen Garden. You have followed the old 
English way of doing things, and a “plentiful 
Jack” of fruit is the result. Have your fruit 
garden by itself, and when it is worked, be there 
to see, and you may chance to taste a Primate, 
the best of all early apples. 

Now about working the farm garden entirely 
by the spade and hoe, I cannot agree with you. 
Small stuff is best cultivated in this way, but if 
the cabbages, beets, carrots, and the like, are so 
far apart that, at odd times, the cultivator can 
go through them, the garden will be in better 
order than if hand labor is relied upon. 

Our market-gardeners know a thing or two, 
and you would be surprised to see the work, 
they do with asmall “cabbage plow.” They 
seem to prefer this to any other implement. 
It runs shallow; first the soil goes one way and 
then the other, and is kept constantly stirring. 
Now it is just as easy to have the garden stuff 
in rows 200 feet long as it is to have it in eight 
rows 25 feet long. But, of course, the manner 
of working will depend upon the size of the 
garden. If simply asmall family garden, where 
none of the products are sold, and nothing is to 
be preserved for winter, then the hoe and rake, 
or some of the excellent hand-cultivators, will 
answer, and the crops may be put nearer 
together than where the cultivator, is used. 

The Trumpet Creeper (Tecoma radicans) is a 
most showy climber. It has pleasing foliage, 
and its great orange colored flowers are splendid 
when seen from a distance. But then, on the 
other side, it suckers almost as badly as a New 
Rochelle Blackberry, and by coming up through 
the grass at ten and twenty feet away from the 
main plant makes itself a nuisance, 





It is not surprising that there is a popular 
belief that certain trees poison the ground. 
When we see the number of roots that a vigor- 
ous tree throws out, and the great expanse of 
foliage which is making a constant demand 
upon the roots, we only wonder that anything 
grows near a large tree. We do not believe that 
atree “pizens the ground,” as is the common 
expression. The trouble is that it appropriates 
all the nutriment and also casts a broad shade. 
We have a good illustration of this in a large 
black-walnut tree that stands just on the line 
between us and our neighbor. The former 
occupant of this place dug down and cut off 
all the roots from his side of the tree, while 
those upon the other side were allowed to re- 
main. Things upon our side grow moderately 
well near the tree, while the exhausting influence 
of the roots is plainly to be seen upon our 
neighbor’s land 

ss eet Oe a 

AvutumN Sown AnNnuaAts.— There are a 
number of annuals which when they come up 
in the flower garden from selt-sown seeds bloom 
much better than those sown in spring. The 








cultivator should take a hint from this and sow 
seeds of such plants in the fall. One plant which 
we now seldom see in cultivation, the Rocket 
Larkspur, is especially benefited by this treat- 
ment. A bed of larkspurs sown in autumn will 
come out in spring as showy, if not as fragrant, 
as one of hyacinths, Most of the California 
annuals do much better if fall sown—Nemo- 
philas, Whitlavias, Gilias, etc.,as do Pansies, 
Mignonette, and many others. It is well to 
give the soil a covering of litter, to prevent 
frequent freezing and thawing in early spring. 
Horticultural Skirmishing. 
—~— 

Just now the small-fruit growers and ama- 
teurs are having a lively time, and as the agri- 
cultural and horticultural papers do not seem 
to afford room for the combatants, their articles 
overflow into the daily papers. The vexed 
questions seem to be three: 1st, Is there a distinct 
Raspberry called the Naomi, or is it the Fran- 
conia ?— 2d, Is the “ Mexican Everbearing ” 
Strawberry distinct from the old Monthly Al- 
pine s— 3d, Is the Black-cap Raspberry called 
Mammoth Cluster, the Miami or the Mc’Cor- 
mick ?—All these points are important ones to 
fruit growers and one would think that it would 
not be difficult to settle them. The matter 
seems to have got outside the bounds of dis- 
cussion into a skirmish of words and a squabble 
of personalities. One would think from read- 
ing the articles written upon both sides of these 
questions that the main point was not to establish 
the truth but to charge the other side with 
ignorance, interested motives, or something 
worse. Many of the fruit men seem to be re- 
markably sensitive, and if one differs with them 
in an estimateof quality or on a question of 
identity he is immediately accused of being 
prejudiced, or in the interest of some rival va- 
riety. If thecontroverted points above referred 
to are ever settled we shall gladly record the 
verdict. Meantime the varieties in dispute are 
getting a splendid advertising through the agri- 
cultural and other papers at the East and West. 


A New Insecticide. 
ee 

M. Cloéz, who is engaged at the garden of the 
Paris Museum—the world-renowned Jardin 
des Plantes—has invented what he considers a 
complete annihilator for plant lice and other 
small insects. This discovery is given in the 
Revue Horticole, with the endorsement of its 
distinguished editor, E. A. Carriere. To reduce 
M. Cloéz’s preparation to our measures, it will 
be sufficiently accurate to say, take 37|, ounces 
of quassia chins, and 5 drachms Stavesacre seeds, 
powdered. These are tobe put in 7 pints of 
water and boiled until reduced to 5 pints. 
When the liquid is cooled, strain it, and use 
with a watering-pot or syringe, as may be most 
convenient. We are assured that this prepara- 
tion has been most efficacious in France, and it 
will be worth while for our gardeners to exper- 
iment with it. Quassia has long been used as 
an insect destroyer. The Stavesacre seeds are 
the seeds of a species of Larkspur, or Delphin- 
zum, and used to be kept in the old drug stores. 
Years ago they were much used for an insect 
that found its home in the human head, but as 
that has fortunately gone out of fashion, it may 
be that the seeds are less obtainable than for- 
merly. The Stavesacre seeds contain Delphine, 
which is one of the most active poisons known, 
and we have no doubt that a very small share 
of it would prove fatal to insects. 

















Taking up Plants for Winter. 

Many of the half-hardy plants which have 
bloomed in the borders, such as Fuchsias, Car- 
nations, Roses, Geraniums, etc., should now be 
prepared for their winter quarters and potted 
at once. These may be kept in a cold frame or 
pit or in adry cellar. The succulent shoots 
should be cut away at the time of potting, and 
be exposed to the air, but shaded until they be- 
come established. The longer they can be kept 
out without injury from frost, the better will they 
endure their winter confinement. Chrysanthe- 
mums for blooming in-doors should now be 
potted. They will wilt somewhat at first, but 
will soon recover, and givea satisfactory bloom. 
After the flowering is over, cut back the stems 
and place the pots in the cellar. Some of the 
Geraniums will bloom during the winter in the 
house if taken up early and well cut back 
at the time. Ivy for house growth will bear 
almost any treatment, but it is best to take it up 
at once and allow it to be well rooted in the 
pots before removing it in-doors, and then take 
it to a cold room. 


Getting Wild Flowering Shrubs. 
eee 

Those who wish to transfer any of the many 
beautiful wild shrubs from their native locali- 
ties to their gardens and grounds should mark 
them before the leaves have fallen. Unless one 
has examined the wood and habit of growth 
more closely than most persons are in the habit 
of doing, he will find it difficult to distinguish 
one naked shrub from another. It is much 
better to remove those shrubs which grow in 
low and wet places in autumn than to wait 
until spring, as then such localities are usually 
so wet as to be inaccessible. Besides this, there 
is more ¢ime in the fall for such work. If the 
shrubs cannot be set out at this season, heel 
them in carefully, and they will be all ready for 
spring planting. It is a well-known fact that 
plants which grow naturally in wet places will 
flourish all the better if transferred to a drier 
soil, while those which naturally prefer a dry 
situation will not endure a change.to a low and 
moist one. In the removal of native shrubs 
these points should be borne in mind. 





Corn Salad, 

One of the earliest green things which ap- 
pears in our city markets is Corn Salad—small 
tufts of green leaves, which look fresh and 
spring-like, and are prized by the French and 
Germans, but we doubt if it is much consumed 
by Americans. It is sown in autumn—perhaps 
it is too late now in Northern localities—and 
when the plants are up they are covered, on 
the approach of cold weather, with straw or 
hay. In March the covering is removed, and 
the first warm days start it into growth and 
give a cutting. It does not seem to have any 
positive qualities in itself, but, being tender, it 
makes an acceptable salad, with whatever dress- 
ing may be fancied. 


4 _ 











v 
Keeping Winter Pears, 
—~o—. 

No fruit is worse treated than the late autumn 
and winter pears. They are generally gathered 
before their time, and then kept in a dry atmos- 
phere. What wonder is it that a fruit which 
should be melting and delicious, turns out to be 
a shrivelled, tough, and tasteless thing! Most 
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of the late varieties hang on well, should be | mon. The Poet’s Narcissus (V. poeticus) has 


allowed to remain until there is danger of hard 
frosts; they are to be carefully picked when 
dry, placed in boxes or barrels, and kept as cool 


} . 
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SINGLE JONQUIL. 


as possible. It is not a good plan to take them 
to the cellar until the weather becomes so cold 
as to endanger their freezing. When in the cel- 
lar the temperature must be kept as low as pos- 
sible, without danger of frost. Do not mix va- 
rieties in the same package. The different sorts 
have each their own time for maturing. A fre- 
quent examination will show how the process 
of ripening is going on, and the slower this 
progresses, the finer the fruit is likely to be. 
When the proper changes have taken place 
within the fruit, it is indicated by a change in 
the color of the skin. When this commences, 
the fruit may be taken in small quantities at a 
time to a warm room, to “finish off.’ We have 
seen even the despised and much abused Vicar 
of Winkfield, when treated in this manner, prove 
itself a most acceptable table pear. 


The Narcissuses, 
hl 


The various species of Narcissus are not so 
frequently seen in our gardens as they formerly 
were. The Jonquils, Daffodils, and Primrose 
Peerless, are old-fashioned flowers, but they are 
not the less beautiful for all that. They are so 
bright and generally so fragrant that they seem 
to properly belong to the spring. These are all 
species of Narcissus, and are all hardy. The 
Jonquil is Narcissus Jonquilia; the flowers 
have light yellow petals and a cup of a darker 
color. The Daffodil (V. Pseudo-Narcissus) has 
but a single flower on a stalk, is yellow, witha 
large cup in the centre, which has a crumpled 
appearance, A doubie variety is quite com- 

















also one-flowered stalks. The petals are pure 
white, the cups yellowish, with a reddish or 
purple border. Primrose Peerless, or Two- 
flowered Narcissus 
(N. diflorus), bears 
two flowers on the 
stem, white or 
cream-colored, with 
a yellow cup in the 
centre. Almost all 
of these are readily 
obtainable ; they 
should be planted 
this month, and they 
need not be removed 
for several years. 
The finest of all, the 
Polyanthus Narcis- 
sus, is not to be re- 
lied upon to endure 
our winters, though 
if not planted until 
late, and then set 
several inches deep 
and covered with 
leaves or litter, it 
will usually succeed, 
gt 


THe Lemon VER- 
BENA.—This plant, 
so much prized for 
its fragrant leaves, is 
not a Verbena prop- « 
er, but Lippia (or 
Aloysia) citriodora. 
It is a low green- 
house shrub which 
is frequently plant- 
ed out in the bor- 
ders, though by care- 
ful training it may 
be carried to a hight 
of several feet. Many who have enjoyed the 
odor of the leaves during summer desire to 
keep the plant during winter, but all attempts 
at potting it with a view to grow it in-doors are 
sure to fail. Itis a deciduous plant and must 
have a season of rest. Take up the plants be- 
fore frost injures them, and pot them and place 
them under the stage of a green-house, or, in 
absence of such a structure, in a dry cellar where 
they will not freeze. In February or March 
they may be brought into the green-house or a 
warm room and they will soon start into growth. 


o 





Marks and Numbers, 
——e- 

In the vegetable garden we have no difficulty 
with labels, as we use good-sized stakes for vari- 
eties where it is not safe to trust to memory. In 
the flower garden it is difficult. If a small label 
be used, the men are sure to displace it in weed- 
ing, and if those large enough to avoid this risk 
be employed, they are unpleasantly conspicuous. 
Where there is a collection of herbaceous per- 
ennials, it is very desirable to have a durable 
stake,—one that will not only remain legible but 
that will not decay. We had no difficulty as 
regards legibility last year, as we used the 
Horticultural Indelible Pencil,but we were much 
troubled by the decay of the stakes at the lower 
end. We know of no better way than to use 
ordinary pine stakes and dip their lower ends 
in gas tar. This isa bother, but it will do for 
rainy-day work. If some one will suggest a 











which shall be large enough not to be easth 
lost, and not so large as to be unsightly, he will 
confer a great benefit upon those who have 
much to do with labeling plants in 9 garden, 


AFRICAN MARIGOLD. 


The Marigolds, 
eee ane 

The spring flowers are pure and tender in 
color. Those of midsummer and autumn are 
rich in color, and velvety in texture. In no 
aanual has there been a greater improvement 
than in the Marigold. The old Pot Marigold, 
Calendula officinalis, which used to be so com- 
mon in old gardens, belongs to a different genus 
from those now most prized as ornamental 
plants. Our varieties are knownas African and 
French Marigolds, and belong to the genus 
Tagetes, The plants all have a strong and what 
is generally considered a disagreeable odor, 
but the flowers of the French Marigold (7. 
patula) present a great richness of color. If 
one fancies rich shades of dark maroons of 
splendid browns, we do not know of any al- 
nual that will give him these in greater perfec- 
tion. There is a velvety texture about the pet- 
als, and a full richness about the coloring that 
is, in these late summer days, very pleasing. 
In the engraving we give, as well as_ black and 
white can represent it, a plant of what is called 
the French Marigold. Could we show the rich, 
glossy brown tints, the picture would be per- 
fect. Another species has been introduced of 
late years, the Zagetes signata, a free flowering 
dwarf, and one of the most desirable for garden 
culture. Plants of such easy culture are always 
desirable in gardens, and we hope to see more 
attention given to the cultivation and improve 
ment of the different species of the Marigold. 
If a hybrid of the two species we have men 


neat, durable, easily prepared stake or label, | tioned could be obtained, it would be fine. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(ee For other Household Items, see “ Basket " pages.) 
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Feather Fashions. 
ae 

What fashion is, or who decides what the fashions 
shall be, we do not pretend to discuss. A thing is 
“the fashion,”’ and that is the end of it. The mat- 
ter is alluded to now to show one particular phase 
of the prevailing taste. Stuffed birds, and wings and 
breasts with feathers on them, have long been used 
for decorating the things ladies-eall hats. This 





Fig. 1.—oORNAMENT OF CEDAR-BIRD, ETC. 


season the style has broken out in a new quarter, 
and the most curious combinations are seen. Some 
college boys, wishing to play a trick on the pro- 
fessor of Natural History, took the body of a bee- 
tle, fastened some grasshoppers’ legs and butter- 
flies’ wings to it, and placed it on his desk. When 
the professor came in, he gravely took it up and 
said: ‘*Gentlemen, I have here a remarkable speci- 





Fig. 2.—FEATHER ORNAMENT. 


men of a humbug.” The ornaments to which we 
refer as being at present popular are of some such 
construction as this “‘humbug.’’ The head of one 
bird, the wings of another, and the tail of a third, 
is no unusual combination, provided marked and 
brilliant contrasts can be secured. Fig. 1 shows the 
stuffed body of a Cedar-bird, its wing-feathers be- 
ing tipped with bright scarlet, and finished off with 





Fig. 3.—ORNAMENT OF BLUE JAY, ETC. 


the long, sickle feathers of a Black Spanish cock. 
These tail-feathers are not drawn of their proper 
length, to save room. The desire seems to be to 
get strong colors, and it is said that a great many 





of the parrots kept by the bird-cealers have been 
bought up and slaughtered by these makers of 
feather ornaments. Birds of brilliant plumage, 
such as the Scarlet Tanager and the Oriole, which 
formerly sold to the bird-stuffers at 20 cents, now 
sell to the feather workers for $1.00. Individual 
feathers are worked up in the form shown in fig. 2. 
A pasteboard foy-n is made, and feathers of differ- 
ent kinds and strongly contrasting colors are sewed 
on in successive layers. Feathers of fowls and 
geese are worked in, and we doubt not some of the 
brilliant plumage of the pigeon and turkey may 
come in play. What may be called the tail of this 
artificial bird is furnished with some long feathers, 
and what should be the head is finished off witha 
velvet bow. The ouwtré ornament in fig. 3 is made 
of a Yellow-bird with expanded wings, and furnish- 
ed with a tail made up of cock’s feathers, from 
which the plume has been stripped, except at 
the tips. This is worn upon the hat directly in 
front. We do not approve of shooting useful 
birds for such purposes; but if any of our readers 
have showy feathers, we give them this hint for 
making them up according to the prevailing fashion. 
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The Table—Order and Ornament. 
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It was Dickens, we think, who said he could al- 
ways judge of the character of a hotel by the con- 
dition of the Caster.—Now, do not quarrel about 
the spelling of the word, for we have looked into 
both the W’s, and are sure that er is right and not 
or. Weshould like to write Castor, but both W’s 
forbid.—If Dickens was right in his estimation of 
public houses by this standard, it is, we think, a 
good one to apply to private tables, and it is fair 
to judge a housekeeper by her caster—to which we 
may add the salt-cellar. Salt, pepper, and vinegar, 
are needed at most meals, and besides these oil, 
mustard, catsup, and other sauces, are more or less 
used. Let us take up these things as a matter of 
order. In the first place the salt-cellars and the 
easter should never be put away until they have 
been properly replenished for the next meal. We 
say never with an emphasis, for nothing is more an- 
noying than to find that there is no pepper or vin- 
egar in the cruets, and it is in just these little 
things that the housekeeper shows her tact. Let 
us discuss these condiments. In the first place 
there is salt. Good salt should have no smell, and 
it should not become moist, no matter how ‘‘ mug- 
gy” the weather. If salt shows either of these 
defects, try some other brand, or some other store, 
and insist upon good salt, not only for butter but 
for table use. It is to be had. Pepper is the next 
article of importance. Outrageous adulterations 
are practiced in the grinding of pepper and other 
spices, yet it is very inconvenient to do it one’s 
self. Demand of the retailer that he shall furnish 
you a good article, and he will soon find out where 
to get it. Most of us who live near cities use white 
pepper. The black pepper is soaked in water until 
it loses its useless black skin, and then the grain is 
ground. Itcosts alittle more, but it is neater in the 
caster, and does not blacken the food. Of course 
this is a refinement which only those near large 
cities can practice; but good, straight-ahead black 
pepper, if it be pure, is good enough, Vinegar is 
the condiment next most inuse. Get good cider 
vinegar, and it will be the better the longer it is 
kept. Cider vinegar has an aroma, a fragrance, 
about it that belongs not to wine, whiskey, or any 
other vinegar. It is very true that the name vine- 
gar means sour wine, but give us sour cider in 
preference. Sugar, or molasses and water, and 
many other things, will make a sour liquid which 
may be called vinegar, but nothing can equal that 
made from apple juice. Oil. Many people do not 
use oil. Do not put it in the caster unless it is 
good—emphatically good. To those who use oil 
there is nothing more annoying than that of a poor 
quality. Better omit it altogether, than to present 
an indifferent article. Mustard. There are two 
kinds of mustard, so distinct that they should be 
called by two different names. The strong, biting 
English or American mustard is best known. The 








powdered mustard is mixed with cold water, and 
sometimes a little salt is added. This is the com- 
mon mustard upon our tables. The Germans and 
French have a way of preparing mustard in which 
much of its pungency is modified by spices. If 
any of our German readers can give us a recipe for 
this manner of preparing mustard, we should be 
glad, as we believe that no one who has once tried 
it would willingly take the other kind. Catsup ana 
Sauces. These are not considered as necessary in tha 
caster. Catsup, if properly made of tomatoes, is too 
thick and unmanageable to get throuzh the narrow 
neck of a cruet, and it is better to put it upon the 
table in 2 separate bottle. The same with Worces- 
tershire and other sauces that may be fancied. It 
is a great deal better to have a common, black bot- 
tle for catsup, from which those who desire it can 
get some, than to have an elegant cut-glass cruet 
into which the catsup has been introduced with a 
difficulty only to be equaled by that experienced by 
those who attempt to get it out. 
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An Overworked Farmer’s Wife. 


——_o—— 





There comes from Columbia Co., Oregon, the 
following, which seems to be so truthful a setting 
forth of the condition of many a farmer’s wife that 
we give it place, not only in the hope it may call out 
some help for the writer, but also that unthinking 
*‘men folks” may sec how the daily life of a hard- 
worked woman reads in print. The writer says: 

“There is an article in the April No. of your pa- 
per by Mrs. H. M. K., Columbia Co., Pa., in which 
she tells how the house and dairy-work should be 
done, and I must say her plan is a very good one; 
but will she, or any one else, tell me how to have 
things go on smoothly; keep one’s self, children, 
house, and dairy, in good order where there are not 
two women to do the work, and where hired help 
expect large wages and but little work ? Where the 
churning is not done by machinery and there are 
no children large enough to be of any service, but 
where all the house and dairy-work, skimming 
milk, churning and working butter, washing milk- 
pans, house-cleaning, washing, ironing, dish-wash- 
ing, making, mending, baking, etc. (to say nothing 
of three little ones and three men with an occasion- 
al hired man to wait upon), must be done by one 
pair of weary hands, and one weary heart must 
bear all the complaints when it is not all done? I 
say if any one can tell me how all this can be done 
by one woman, and she in very poor health, I shall 
be glad to hear from him or her. But if it cannot 
be done (and Iam inclined to think it cannot, for 
I have tried for the last three years), then please tell 
me what part to leave undone, for I cannot decide. 
If I neglect myself, I am liable to be considered 
slovenly; if I neglect my children, I am thought 
an unfeeling mother and that the children are 
taught slovenly habits; if I neglect the buttons on 
the men folks’ clothes they are sure to break one of 
the commandments; if I neglect the washing or 
ironing, there is a general hubbub when clean 
clothes are wanted; if I neglect the house-work I 
am called a poor housekeeper; if I neglect the 
dairy-work I cannot get the extra price for my but- 
ter that Iam accustomed to (and I tell you, it is 
very flattering to receive five cents above the com- 
mon market price for your butter); or, if I have 
visitors, which shall I neglect—my work or my com- 
pany? If tired nature gives way (as is the case 
pretty often of late), and I am obliged to give up 
for a time, how am I ever to overtake my work 
again? Now, if any one will tell me all these 








things, I shall be very thankful,” t 
2, 
Bills of Fare for Autumn. 


[A year or more ago we gave a series of bills of 
fare for each day in the week for spring and sum- 
mer. The manuscript for the other seasons had 
been mislaid, and as it. now turns up we give a bill 
of fare fora week inautumn. The lady who fur- 
nished these does not of course expect that any 
one will strictly follow them, but offers them as 
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suggestions to help the housekeeper answer the 
ever perplexing question ‘‘ What shall we have to 
eat?’ There are articles mentioned which are only 
to be obtained when one is neara market. Still it is 
easy to substitute something else for these, and we 
doubt not that many will find them useful.—Ebs. ] 

Monpay.—Breakfast.—Fried pork, fried onions, 
corn bread, baked potatoes, coffee... .Dinner.— 
Stewed mutton, boiled rice, stewed tomatoes, bak- 
ed potatoes, peach pie.... Zea.—Stewed pears, rye 
bread, ginger cookies, tea. 

Turspay. — Breakfast. — Roast corn, mutton 
chops, baked potatoes, sliced tomatoes, dry toast 
....Dinner. — Baked pickerel, mashed potatoes, 
baked tomatoes, squash, batter pudding.... Zea.— 
Baked quinces, egg puffs, pot cheese, mountain 
cake, tea. 

Wepnespay.—Breakfast.—Mock oysters, scram- 
bled eggs, fried potatoes, hot rolls, coffee....Din- 
ner.—Broiled chicken, boiled corn, baked sweet po- 
tatoes, pickled peaches, celery, bread, grapes, 
melons, peaches....Zea.—Raised biscuits, baked 
apples and cream, smoked halibut, bread cake. 

Tuurspay. — Breakfast.— Fried swect-breads, 
toasted bread, fried sweet potatoes, baked sour ap- 
ples, coffee....Dinner. — Bean soup, beefsteak, 
boiled corn, baked Hubbard squash, boiled pota- 
toes, pickled peppers, squash pie.... Zea.—Stewed 
grapes, short-cakes, tea, cake. 

Fripay.—Breakfast.— Cold boiled pork, coffee 
cake, baked sweet potatoes, coffee....Dinner. — 
Corned white-fish and cream sauce,mould of mashed 
potatoes browned, sliced tomatoes, boiled corn, 
Lima beans, peach Indian pudding....Zea.—Rye 
and Indian bread, cider apple sauce, baked pears, 
crullers, tea. 

Saturpay.—Breakfast.—Pork steak, boiled pota- 
toes, fried apples, corn dodgers, coffee....Dinner. 
—Roast leg of pork, boiled sweet potatoes, cab- 
bage in cream, cider apple sauce, celery, piccalily 
or mixed pickle, poor man’s plum pudding.... Tea. 
—Cold roast pork, pickled pears, soft jumbles, fresh 
bread and butter. 

Sunbay. — Breakfast.— Fried chicken, baked 
potatoes, bread and butter, coffee....Dinner. — 
Mock venison, i. e., leg of mutton spiced, stuffed, 
and roasted, jelly sauce; celery, mashed potatoes, 
stewed tomatoes, Marrow squash, Eve’s pudding, 
apples, grapes, popped corn... . Zea.—Soda biscuits, 


t=) 
cold tongue, canned strawberries, silver cake, tea. 
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Cleaning Coat Collars. 
es 

“Mary,”’ Rochester, Minn., writes: ‘Can you 
spare room in your columns to enquire if any thrifty 
housewife will tell us how to cleanse our husbands’ 
coat collars? Soap and water, we all know, will do 
it; but the men complain that this fades them. 
Will some one who knows show us a better way?” 

Coat collars become soiled by coming in contact 
with the hair, which is naturally oily, or is by some 
made so artificially. This slight greasiness upon 
the collar gathers fine dust, and the two together 
form a mixture disagreeable to look upon and diffi- 
cult to remove—especially if allowed to accumulate 
and harden. It is best to clean the collar frequently. 
Very strong alcohol or benzine may be used. In 
either case do not work near a lamp, for fear of ac- 
cidents. If any of our readers can suggest any- 
thing better, we shall be glad to hear from them. 
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Vinegar—Acetic Acid. 
2 —_——_o— 

Several letters show us that the composition of 
vinegar is not understood. One asks: ‘‘ Does 
acetic acid assist in making cider vinegar, or is it 
hurtful ?”’—Vinegar owes all its value to acetic acid, 
and is that acid in a diluted state more or less im- 
pure. As vinegar is made by the process of fer- 
mentation, it comes from the conversion of alcohol 
into acetic acid. It may be made directly from al- 
cohol, or from solutions containing sugar, which 
will produce alcohol. Cider and other fruit juices, 
‘as ‘well as solutions of molasses and sugar, have the 














sugar they contain first converted into alcohol, and 
this, by another fermentation, produces acetic acid. 
So acetic acid is the very ingredient which makes 
the liquid vinegar, and in the diluted form in which 
it there exists is not only not hurtful, but is gener- 
ally considered a wholesome condiment. Acetic 
acid may be produced in other ways than by fer- 
mentation. That which is used in the arts is largely 
prepared by the distillation of wood. This is, how- 
ever, rarely, if ever, used to make table vinegar. 
The colorless vinegar known as “ wine vinegar,” 
s0 much used by the pickle makers, is prepared 
from dilute alcohol, usually in the form of whiskey. 
It is quite as wholesome as any other vinegar, but 
far less agreeable than that made from cider, as it 
lacks the pleasant aromatic qualities derived from 
the fruit....‘¢E. K.” is troubled by her vinegar 
turning almost black after it is taken from the bar- 
rel. There has probably been some iron in contact 
with it—may be some nails driven through the 
sides of the barrel in fastening the hoops. A smal? 
amount of iron would discolor the vinegar. 
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The Pickle Questions. 
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Judging from our letters, we are a pickle-eating 
community. The purport of the many letters—all 
from the West—is, ‘ How can we put up such pick- 
les as are brought from the East?’ Our answer is, 
You cannot readily do it. These ‘‘boughten”’ 
pickles differ from the home-made mainly in appear- 
ance; they areof a fine green color, put in bottles 
with a handsome label, and in perfectly clear vine- 
gar. In flavor they are altogether inferior to those 
which can be made in the family. We were once 
ina pickle factory, and saw an enormous copper 
caldron full of pickles; the proprietor told us 
that they were kept there at a heat hardly comfort- 
able to the hand, with the necessary changes of 
water until every trace of salt was extracted, when 
they would be of a beautiful green and ready for 
the vinegar. We do not know that this is the 
practice of all pickle factories, but this was that of 
a large and successful one. The vinegar used was 
the ‘‘wine’’ or whiskey vinegar, referred to in an- 
other article. Pickles prepared in this way are 
very showy upon the table, but we prefer the hon- 
est home-made thing, even if it is not quite so 
green. Weadd two recipes from correspondents. 
Mrs. A. Coffinberry, St. Joseph’s Co., Mich., says: 

“For one barrel of pickles take three pails of 
pure rain-water, three quarts of salt, and one pound 
of alum. Dissolve the salt in the water; dissolve 
the alum in a separate vessel and mix with the 
brine. The pickles should be washed clean before 
being put into the brine, and stirred briskly with 
the hand every day until fermentation takes place, 
and a white scum begins to form on the surface of 
the brine; then spread over the pickles a cloth, 
place on this a board nearly fitting the barrel, and 
on the board a weight sufficient to keep all covered 
with the brine. When more pickles are added, the 
cover and cloth must be removed and thoroughly 
washed before being replaced. When the barrel is 
full, the cover and weight may be replaced and left 
to stand for use. I have kept pickles in this man- 
ner perfectly sound and crisp for two years. Pick- 
les kept in this way need no soaking; they may at 
any time be taken from the brine, washed, and put 
immediately into vinegar. 

“T have had excellent pickles on my dinner ta- 
ble three hours after they were removed from the 
brine. If from any peculiarity of the season, or 
from any mismanagement, any of the pickles should 
be found to soften, at once remove all from the 
brine and make a new one, and I will guarantee 
that they will keep for years, if desired. If the 
brine should evaporate so as to leave the pickles 
uncovered, makea weak brine of salt and water, 
and pour enough over them to keep them well 
covered.” 

Wellow Pickle.—“H. E. E.,” Angelica, 
N. Y., sends us the following: 

“A 5-gallon jar two-thirds full of the best vinegar, 
2 Ibs. of nd mustard, 2 lbs. of white mustard 
seed, 1 Ib. of black, do., 1¢ Ib. of race (root) ginger 





pounded fine and tied in a bag, 2 oz. of Celery gee 
15 cents’ worth (probably 2 0z.) of turmeric ae 
bag, tarragon and mace, green and red Peppers 
the taste, 1 doz. lemons cut in rings, horse-radish 
eut in rings; alum, size of walnut; and all kinds 
of vegetables, such as small beans, radish pods 
nasturtiums, small ears of green corn, cauliflower. 
small cucumbers, large cucumbers cut in rings, 
cabbage quartered, scalded in weak brine, and laid 
in the sun to dry and bleach. The jar is to be kept 
in the sun as much as possible, and stirred every 
day ; also rubbing the turmeric bag. The vegetables 
should be put into brine for 24 hours before putting 
them into the pickle.” 


How to Use Sour Bread, 
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It has been well said that ‘‘ accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families,’’ and sometimes the 
bread is sour. Sour white bread is very poor eat- 
ing, and besides it is not healthful, though exietly 
why, we will leave the doctors to tell. We know 
from well-recognized symptoms, it is not healthful 
diet, and never eat it, though we eat with relish 
the German schwartz Brod, which, in perfection, 
should be distinctly sour, but not muchso, Hoy. 
ever, we welcome the appearance of sour white 
bread, for we can fall back upon rye, which, after 
all, is our standby, fora day or two, and we know 
what nice puddings and cakes are in store for 
us as the sour bread is gradually worked up, 

If the bread cannot be used immediately, jt 
should be sliced as soon as it is stale enough, and 
dried thoroughly in an oven which is cooling off or 
not hot enough to scorch it at all. It may require 
to be put in the oven two or three times before jf 
is dry enough to keep. 

BAKED BrEAD PuppING.—To a pint of bread 
crumbs add a pint of milk and let them soak thor. 
oughly ; add asecond pint of milk, four well-beaten 
eggs, and salt, sugar, and spice to taste, together 
with soda enough to correct the acidity of tho 
bread (half a teaspoonful is usually enough ); bake 
half an hour. The number of eggs is arbitrary, 

BoILeD BREAD PuppDING.—Soak in the same way 
bread crumbs in milk until perfectly soft, using only 
enough milk to soften them, add three beaten eggs 
with salt and a little soda; it should be quite stiff; 
raisins are an agreeable addition; boil ina cloth 
three-quarters of an hour, and serve with hot wine 
sauce, 

GRIDDLE CAKES.—Soak the bread as before di- 
rected, having an excess of milk; thicken with 
flour; sour milk may be employed with advantage, 
but is not necessary; add soda and salt dissolved 
in milk, being careful not to get in too much soda, 
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Hints on Cooking, ete. 
ees 

Carrot Pie.—By Mrs. M. B. D., Suffolk Co., 
N. Y.—Serape the skins from the carrots, boil 
them soft, and rub through a sieve. Toa pintof 
the pulp, put three pints of milk, six beaten eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, the juice of half 
«% lemon, and the grated rind of a whole one. 
Sweeten and salt it to taste, and bake in deep pie 
plates without an upper crust. 

Onions and Tomatoes.—Tomatoes are 
susceptible of being cooked in many ways. To 
the writer’s notion the glorification of tomatoes is 
to cook them with a little finely chopped onion. 
Of course there are many who do not tolerate onion 
under any cireumstances, but let those who like 
both onions and tomatoes try it. The flavor of 
each, the onion and tomato, seems to modify the 
other, and the result is, to our individual netion, 
what James Russell Lowell described poetry to be 
—‘‘a touch beyond.’ 

Soda Sponge Cake. — By Mrs. R. E 
Griffith, Chester Co., Pa.—1 egz,1 cup of sour 
cream, 1 cup of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of soda, } tea- 
spoonful of cxeam of tartar, 3 cups of flour; flavor 
to taste. Isometimes put 1¢ cup of dried currants 
and the same of citron or raisins in place of flavor 
ing; either way it is very light and nice while fresh. 
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BOYS & GIRLY COLUMNS. 
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The Poctor’s Walks—Hiow to Make 
a Fire. 

In looking at my last “* Talk” after it was printed, it 
seemed to me that the Boys and Girls would not exactly 
understand how the Indians managed to get a fire by the 
rubbing of the sticks ; so [asked Mr. Roberts, to whom 





Tig. 1.—AN INDIAN MAKING A FIRE. 


you are indebted for all the nice engravings, to make an 
illustration which should show the Indian at work ; this 
he has done, and it is given in fig. 1. The method which 
this engraving illustrates, and which was described last 
month, is a slow and tedious way of converting motion 
into heat. The next step is the flint and steel. I sup- 
pose that all the boys and girls have seen a flint and 
steel; still as some of them may not I will describe 
them. Flint is avery hard stone, and when shap- 
ed for use is of the form 
shown in figure 2. The 
steel is variously shap- 

Fig. 2.—FLINT. ed, one of the common Fig, 3, 
forms being shown in figure 8. When the steel is struck 
forcibly against the edge of the flint, small particles of 
the steel are knocked off, and so much motion is con- 
verted into heat that these particles become red-hot and 
actually burn. You may think it a strange thing for so 
hard athing as steel to burn. 
Just go to a blacksmith’s or 
any other mechenic’s shop, 








Fig. 6. 


where you can get the filings of steel or of iron even, of 
which steel is only a form, and see how easily they 
burn. Sprinkle some of these filings upon a candle flame 
or a gas flame, and sce what brilliant sparks they will 

make, as in fig, 
4. Tron and steel 
filings are much 
, used to give bril- 
‘ jianey in fire- 
works. Each 
blow of the steel 
against the flint 
knocks off small 
particles, and 
here, as in the 
case of the sticks used by the savage in making a fire, 
we have the force used converted into heat. That 
heat is sufficient to burn the small particles knocked off 
from the steel. Now there must be some way of making 
this heat, these burning particles of steel, useful in get- 
ting afire. In olden times—perhaps your fathers and 
mothers can recollect them—every family had a tinder 
box. Such a thing is not known in the household at the 





Fig. 7.—STRIKING FIRE. 








present time, but your grandmothers all had one. A 
shallow tin box, fig. 5, about 5 inches across and 2 or3 
inches deep, had a cover with a socket upon it to hold a 
candle. When this was opened, it was found to contain 
a disk or round piece of tin, fig. 6, which fitted exactly 
to the inside of the box, and pressed down upon the 
tinder. Now we begin to get at the way of using the 
sparks made by the flint and steel. What boy or girl 
of our time ever saw tinder ? We doubt if any of them 
ever did; yet it used to be, before the 
introduction of the present style of 
matches, an important article in the 
household. It was made by burning 
rags, and when they were well charred 
extinguishing them. Thus a lot of rags 
would be burned in the 
tinder-box, and when they 
were well alight they would 
be extinguished by putting 
on the disk, fig. 6, which 
would put out the flame and 
leave a light charcoal ready 
to catch fire at the slightest 
spark. It was these charred 
rags, this tinder, that served 
our grandmothers. They 
opened the box, struck the 
steel against the flint, as 
shown in fig. 7, and soona 
spark, a bit of burning steel, 
fell upon the tinder and that 
caught fire. What next? A 8 9. 
spark in the tinder would not make a 
fire. Then there had to be brimstone 
matches at hand. Many a farmer’s boy 
has made these. He has split straight- 
grained pine into slivers, and made 
these matches by dipping their ends 
into melted sulphur or brimstone, 
which is the same thing. Somebody in- 
venteda plane which would turn outa curled shaving, and 
in the early days when brimstone matches used to be sold, 
made quite a revolution in the trade. Bunches of slivers 
with brimstone on their ends, like fig. 8, stood no chance 
in the market against the light curled shaving shown in 
fig. 9. Click-click, went the flint and steel, the sparks 
caught in the tinder, then the tinder was blown to make 
sure of the fire, and then a brimstone match of one or 
the other kinds we have described was applied, and if all 
went well a fire was obtained. This is the way our 
grandparents used to get a fire. 





‘c'The One that Watches the Sheep 
Will Win the Wool.” 


At alarge manufactory of jewelry in New Jersey two 
young men were once working in the same room and 
earning equal wages. A foreman being required for 
that departmentone of the two received the appointment. 
Six months after, he rose to be foreman of the whole 
factory. While he was holding this position one of the 
two members of the firm suddenly died, and the remain- 
ing partner, soon finding the cares of sole-propriector- 
ship too heavy, called his young foreman to a partner- 
ship in the business. Only three months afterward his 
unexpected death left sole owner and manager the young 
man only eighteen months before a humble journeyman. 
His former work-fellow still toils at the same table, a 
journeyman still, envying his fortunate shop-mate, and 
cursing his own “ miserable luck.” 

Yet, in fact, “luck” had nothing todo with it. The 
different fortunes of the two men are fully accounted for 
by their characters. Both were strictly sober, skillful, 
and industrious. But one was watchful of the employers’ 
interest, the other careless. One wasin the habit of leay- 
ing work a day as often as he chose; the other was ever 
at his post, no matter what picnics, parades, ball-matches, 
or target-shootings took place. One dropped his tools 
on the instant of the six o’clock whistle, the other 
stayed to finish his job. One refused to do overwork 
when orders were pressing, because *“‘he wouldn’t be 
imposed upon ;” the other was always willing to do what- 
ever he was called upon todo. He won his promotion 
by giving his whole heart to his trade. Devoting him- 
self to the businees as thoroughly as though it were his 
own, he made it his own. 

His history reminds us of the saying of an old shepherd, 
to the boy who complained that his companion had left 
him to tend the sheep alone. ‘‘Never mind, my boy, if 
you watch the sheep, you'll win the wool.” “‘Scest thou 
aman diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men,” wrote the 
wise man of olden time. 

Boys, don’t be afraid of work, don’t talk too much of 
your rights, and think too little of your duties. Whether 
your place is on the farm or in the factory, behind the 
counter or the desk, faithfulness there will be a round in 
the ladder lifting you higher. 





One day last month Willie Brewster, of Irasburgh, Vt., 
a lad 16 years old, harrowed with a span of horses 11 
acres of ground, and after putting up his team went one 
mile through mud and water after the cows, drove them 
home and milked nine of them. A pretty good day's 
work for a boy. ; 


Ways of Getting a Living—Street 
Beggars. 


The stranger who visits New York will probably see 
in his walks a woman with a most pitiful expression sit- 
ting on some step. She has a young child sleeping in 
her arms and probably one or two more at her side; the 
poor things, apparently overcome with fatigue, have clung 
to their mother’s side and have fallen asleep too. This 
is a picture calculated to arouse sympathy, and the 
stranger puts his hands in his pocket to find some change 
for this suffering woman and her dependent children. 
Put your hand in your pocket—and keep it there while 
we tell you that this isalla sham, or, as the police say, 
‘*a put up thing.” Go by the place to-morrow, and day 
after day for a week, pass by in the morning and evening, 
and there will be the woman and the children in the 
same attitude and asleep. The children are drugged to 
insensibility, and are used as a stock in trade by the 
woman. They are in all probability neither of them 
hers, but are hired by her. Did she sit there alone she 
would excite but little sympathy, but with the group 
of children she becomes a noticeable object, and those 
who do not know the trick naturally give alms. It 
is said by those who know about such matters that chil- 
dren are not only hired out for begging purposes, but— 
horrible to state—actually maimed and crippled for the 
purpose of exciting sympathy. The miseries of low life 
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in large cities have not half been told, and yet these same 
wretches, if offered transportation to the country anda 
home, would not accept it if they must work for a living. 





New Puzzles to be Answered, 


No. 359. Word Puzzle—What word is there of seven 
letters that means a woman particularly noted ; decreased 
by three letters leaves a man particularly noted; de- 
creased by one letter leaves a personal pronoun, feminine 
gender; decreased by one letter again leaves a personal 
pronoun of the masculine gender. 


No. 360. Mathematical Enigma.—My 1st is 1-6th of a 
guinea, My 2dis1-5th of an ounce. My 3d 1s 1-11th of 
a barley-corn. My 4th is 14 of arod. My 5th is \ of a 
bale. My 6th is 1-9th of a solid yard. 


No. 361. Charade. My first takes reason from her throne, 
And leaves frenzied fancy to reign alone; 
My second ’s a certain kind of grain, 
Often joined with an aboriginal name 3 
My third what girls were called in other days 
And the sign of 4 qts., the Arithmetic says ; 
If you join these syllables parted again, 
My whole will make a vocal strain. 





No. 862. Ilustvated Rebus.—Something to be heeded. 
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DEFIAN C E.—Arter Pror. 


The old hen had sat patiently, and at Jast her care was 
rewarded by some squatty, downy things with broad bills 
and which made a sound unlike the chicks she had been 
accustomed to raise. They were ducklings; still she 
cared for them as if they had been chickens. They would 
come quickly enough if she called them to food, but were 
slow to obey her summons to hover. Soon these duck- 
lings began to disregard the calls of the old hen alto- 
gether, and at last concluded that they would go off by 
themselves and see the world. They had paddled in the 
water put for them to drink, and knew that there was 
more water somewhere to be found. The old hen cluck- 
ed and gave her strongest warnings, but the broad-biils 
did not mind these—they started for the water. What 
they saw there the artist has shown. A green monster 
with prominent eyes and capacious month met them at 
the very entrance of that new region they were secking. 
The artist has certainly shown the astonishment of the 
ducklings at this unexpected mecting, but he does not 
let us know whether they risked the dangers before 
them or went back to the care of the motherly old hen. 
It has always seemed to us that a duckling hatched by a 
hen is the most ungrateful of animals. It may be 
said that the hen is not the ducklings own mother. -But 
we have seen boys and girls, who have received every 
benefit from those who were in no wise related to them, 
sho would be quite as wayward and as disregardful of 
advice as the young ducks are to the clucking of the old 
hen, and are bound tosee the world for themselves. It 
would have been well for them had they met such a sur- 
prise at the start as did the ducklings in the picture. 





66 Mel.»? and *Se,%—One who is evidently not a 
juvenile writes, asking what these abbreviations mean 





[COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 


when attached to engravings. We answer him through 
these columns, as it is something which Boys and Girls 
ought to know. In earlier times all works upon science 
and art were written in Latin, that being the language of 
the learned in the days when there were no such things 
as common schools and popular education. Things are 
now wonderfully changed, but still some of the old Latin 
terms are retained. If yousee at the bottom of an en- 
graving, John Smith, Del., that ‘‘ Del.” is an abbrevia- 
tion of Deliniavit, the Latin for “he drewit.” If on 
another place you see Joseph Jones, Sc., it means that 
Jones he cut or engraved it—Sculpsit. Sometimes on 
pictures will be found Pinx. or Pinxt—which stand for 
Pinzit, he painted it. Perhaps the differences between 
drawing, painting, and engraving, are not well under- 
stood by our young friends. Some years ago—so long 
ago that our young friends have become old ones,—we 
gave an account of the whole matter. No doubt a de- 
scription of the way in which engravings are made would 
interest our young readers, and we shall before long en- 
deavor to get our engravers to prepare some illustrations 
which will show them the way in which pictures are 
made, and at the same time enable them to understand 
more about the ‘“Del.,” ‘“‘Sc.,” and ‘ Pinxt.” 





Only a Pebbic. 

A lady in Vineland, N. J., sends us a pebble abont as 
large as a Lima bean, which is a piece of a very hard 
mineral—quartz. Quartz is one of our most common 
minerals, and appears in the greatest variety of forms. 
The purest sand is quartz with a little coloring matter. 
It is often found milky white, again granular and “ crumb- 
ly’’ like loaf sugar, and again as transparent as glass. 
It is often found in the form of beautiful crystals, and 
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when these are colored purple they are called amethysts. 
Boys and Girls should make collections of all the various 
stones and rocks that are found upon the farm and try to 
learn something about them. In most localities they 
will find nine out of ten of their specimens to be some 
form of quartz. But this pebble, hard enough to scratch 
glass, is worn as smooth asa bean, to which we have 
compared itin size. It was found inland, far from the 
sea, Whatrubbing and rolling it must at some time 
have had to bring its hard surface to such a shape! 
Possibly before the human race was created this little 
pebble was ground to its present shape and now comes 
to us to tell ofan age farther in the past than we can 
think. Itis onlya little pebble, yet could it tell its 
history what a marvellous one it would be! What force 
separated it from the mass to which it belonged? What 
countless rollings of the surf of a now unknown sea 
rounded it! When the bones of some mammoth animal 
of former ages are found, there is a great wonderment, 
and the learned write long articles about them. Yet the 
pebbles are by thousands all around us, and cach one of 
them really as wonderful as the mammoth, if we look at 
itaright. It is not always the largest things that are best 
worth thinking of. The light of the little fire-fly is quite 
as much of a puzzle as that of the sun. The tiny moss is 
thought as interesting by the botanist as the largest 
oak tree. Each little pebble has a history, every 
leaf is a wonder, every flower speaks to us and asks us 
to admire its structure. Happy is the child who loves 
pebbles, plants, birds, and insects, and can find pleasure 
in watching them and learning about them. They will 
all teach him or her some lesson, and in admiring the 
beauties of creation they will Iearn to revere the Creator 
who has filled the world with such variety and beauty. 
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“THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE EVER. PUBLISHED IN ANY LAND OR LANGUAGE” 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS. | 





: 


The Conductors of OUR YOUNG FOLKS are constantly receiving the most hearty assurances from all parts of the country, that the Magazine is liked this year even better than ever 
pefore. The practical and instructive articles are found to be exceedingly entertaining as well as valuable. Mr. Hauz’s delightful series of papers, suggesting How to Read, How to 
qalk, etc.; Mns. AGAssiz’s graphic and thoroughly reliable articles on Coral Animals and the Reefs they build; Mr. TROwWBRIDGE’s vivid descriptions of Glass-Making and Coai- 
Mining; Mn. Bons’s excellent Historical articles; and Mr. Parton’s account of the discovery of the Canary Islands, and other articles, haye won the highest praise from their bin: 


dreds of thousands of readers. 


There are the best of Stories also for Boys and Girls; and gray-beards confess to reading Mr. ALDRICH's “ Story of a Bad Boy,” with as great delight as their grandchildren. From 


the October number of the Story we extract a few pages telling how 


A FROG 


If the reader supposes that I lived all this while in Rivermouth without falling a victim to 
one or more of the young ladies attending Miss Dorothy Gibbs's Female Institute, why, 
then, all I have to say is the reader exhibits his ignorance of human nature. 

Miss Gibbs’s seminary was located within a few minutes’ walk of the Temple Grammar e« 
School, and numbered about thirty-five pupils, the majority of whom boarded at the Hall,— 
Primrose Hall, as Miss Dorothy prettily called it. The Primroses, as we called them, ranged 
from seven years of age to sweet seventcen, and a prettier group of sirens never got togeth- 
er even in Rivermouth, for Rivermouth, you should know, is famous for its pretty girls, 

There were tall girls and short girls, rosy girls and pale girls, and girls as brown as. ber- 
ries; girls like Amazons, slender girls, weird and winning like Undine, girls with black 
tresses, girls with auburn ringlets, girls with every tinge of golden hair. To behold Miss 
Dorothy’s young ladies of a Sunday morning walking to church two by two, the smallest 

toddling at the end of the procession like the bobs at the tail of a kite, was a spectacle to 
fill with tender emotion the least susceptible heart. To see Miss Dorothy marching grimly 
at the head of her light infantry, was to feel the hopelessness of making an attack on any 
part of the celumn. 

She was a perfect dragon of watchfulness. The most unguarded lifting of an eyelash in 
the fluttering battalion was sufficient to put her on the look-out. She had had experiences 
with the male sex, this Miss Dorothy so prim and grim. It was whispered that her -heart 
was a tattered album scrawled over with love-lines, but that she had shut up the volume 


long ago. 

There was a tradition that she had been crossed in love; but # was the faintest of tra- 
ditions. A gay young lieutenant of marines had flirted with her at a country ball (A. D. 1811), 
and then marched carelessly away at the head of his company to the shrill music of the fife, 
without so much as a sigh fer the girl he left behind him. . The years rolled on, the gallant 
gay Lothario—which was n't his name—married, became a father, and then a grandfather; 
and at the period of which I am speaking his grandchild was actually one of Miss Dorothy’s 
young ladies. So, at least, ran the story. 

The lieutenant himself was dead these many years; but Miss Dorothy never got over his 
duplicity. She was convinced that the sole aim of mankind was to win the unguarded affec- 
tion of maidens, and then march off treacherously with flying colors to the heartless music 
of the drum and fife. Toshield the inmates of Primrose Halt from the bitter influences that 
had blighted her own early affections was Miss Dorothy’s mission in life. 

“No wolves prowling about my lambs, if you please,” said Miss Dorothy. “I will not 
allow it.” 

She was as good as her word. I don’t think the boy lives who ever set foot within the 
limits of Primrose Hall while the seminary was under her charge, Perhaps if Miss Dorothy 
had given her young ladies a little more liberty, they wouid not have thought it “such fun” 
to make eyes over the white lattice fence at the young gentlemen of the Temple Grammar 
School. Isay perhaps; for it is one thing to manage thirty-five young ladies and quite 
another thing to talk about it. 

But all Miss Dorothy's vigilance could not prevent the young folks from meeting in the 
town now and then, nor could her utmost ingenuity interrupt postal arrangements. There 
Was no end of notes passing between the students and the Primroses. Notes tied to the 
heads of arrows were slot into dormitory windows; notes were tucked under fences, 
and hidden in the trunks of decayed trees, Every thick place in the boxwood hedge that 
surrounded the seminary was a possible post-office. 

It was a terrible shock to Miss Dorothy the day she unearthed a nest of letters in one of 

















HE WOULD A-WOOING GO. 


the huge wooden urns surmounting the gateway that led to her dovecot. It was a bitter 
moment to Miss Phoebe and Miss Candace and Miss Hesba, when they had their locks of hair 
grimly handed back to them by Miss Gibbs in the presence of the whole school. Girls 
whose locks of hair had run the blockade in safety were particularly severe on the offend- 
ers. But it did n’t stop other notes and other tresses, and I would like to know what can 
stop them while the earth holds together. 

Now when I first came to Rivermouth I looked upon girls as rather tame company; I 
had n’t aspark of sentiment concerning them; but seeing my comrades sending and re- 
ceiving mysterious epistles, wearing bits of ribbon in their button-holes. and: leaving pack- 
ages of confectionery (generally lemon-drops) in the hollow trunks of trees,—why, I felt 
that this was ghe proper thing todo. I resolved,as a matter of duty, to fall in love with 
someboiy, and I did n’t care in the least who it was. In.much the same mood that Don 
Quixote selected the Dulcinea del Toboso for his lady-love, I singled out one of Miss 
Dorothy’s incomparable young ladies for mine. 

I debated a long while whether I should not select two, but at last settled down on one,— 
a pale little girl with blue eyes, named Alice. I shall not make a long story of this, for Alice 
made short work of me. She was secretly in love with Pepper Whitcomb. ‘This occasioned 
a temporary coolness between Pepper and myself. 

Not disheartened, however, I placed Laura Rice—I believe it was Laura Rice—in the va- 

cant niche. The new idol was more cruel than the old, The former frankly sent me to the 
right about, but the latter was a deceitful lot. She wore my nosegay in her dress at the 
evening service (the Primroses were marched to church three times every Sunday), she 
penned me the daintiest of notes, she sent me the glossiest of ringlets (cut, as I afterwards 
found out, from the stupid head of Miss Gibbs’s chamber-maid), and at the same time was 
holding me and my pony up to ridicule in a series of letters written to Jack Harris. It was 
Harris himself who kindly opened my eyes. 
- “T tell you what, Bailey,” said that young gentleman, “ Laura is an old veteran, and car- 
ries too many guns fora youngster. She can’t resist a flirtation; I believe she'd flirt with 
aninfant inarms, There's hardly a fellow in the school that hasn't worn her colors and 
some of her hair. She does n‘t give out any more of her own hair now, It's been pretty 
well used up. The demand was greater than the supply, you see. It ‘s all very well to cor- 
respond with Laura, but as to looking for anything serious from her, the knowing ones 
don’t. Hope I have n’t hurt your feelings, old boy,” (that was a soothing stroke of flattery 
to call me “ old boy,”) “ but ’twas my duty asa friend anda Centipede to let you know 
who you were dealing with.” 

Such was the advice given me by that time-stricken, care-worn, and embittered man of the 
world, who was sixteen years old if he was a. day. 

I dropped Laura. In the course of the next twelve months I had perhaps three or four 
similar experiences, and the conclusion was forced upon me that I was not a boy likely to 
distinguish myself in this branch of business. : 

I fought shy of Primrose Hall from that moment. Smiles were smiled over the boxwood 
hedge, and little hands were occasionally kissed to me; but I only winked my eye patron- 
izingly, and passed on. Inever renewed tender relations with Miss Gibbs's young ladies. 
All this occurred during my first year and a half at Rivermouth. 

Between my studies at school, my out-door recreations, and the hurts my vanity received, 
I managed to escape for the time being any very serious attack of that love fever which, 
like the measles, is almost certain to seize upon a boy sooner or later. I was not to be an 
exception, I was merely biding my time. The incidents I have now to relate took place 
shortly after the events described in the last chapter. 


The price of OUR YOUNG FOLKS Is $2.00 a year. The first four numbers for 1869 will be sent. free to any person 


wishing to examine the Magazine, on application to the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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Peach Tree Diseased.—“P. E. G.,” 
Lancaster Co., Pa. If the tree has the yellows, it may 
be known by the weak growth and the yellow color of 
the leaves. There is probably no remedy for it. As the 
fruit is frequently wormy, the failure may be due to in- 
sects, added to exhaustion from over-bearing. If the 
case is decidedly one of yellows, it is better to destroy 
the tree at once than to risk the disease being communi- 
cated to other trees, 

Osage Orange in Iowa.—Ff. L. Warmer, 
Floyd Co., Iowa. The probabilities are against the har- 
diness of the Osage Orange in lat. 43°, but the degree of 
latitude is no sure indication of the character of the 
climate. The plants will continue to grow until checked 
by the frost. They are then mowed over near the 
ground, dug up (or plowed up if the quantity is large), 
tied in convenient bundles, and stored in a cellar, with a 
covering of earth, or buried outside in a place where 
water will not stand, and below the reach of frost. 





Keeping Plamnts.—Mrs. E. M. Allen, 
Marion Co., West Va. When cold weather comes, put 
fhe Fuchsia in the cellar. The Geraniums will keep in 
the cellar if not toodamp. It is best to cut them back 
well. Your roses are hardy, and may be left out all winter. 





Lima Beans.—Mrs. E. M. A. picks tlie 
beans as soon as the pods begin to turn, and strings them 
on twine. The strings are hung in the sun or around the 
stove. She finds that they dry better in the pod than 
when shelled. 





Bermuda,—a,. Barton. Steamer for Ber- 
muda leaves every third Thursday. Passage, $30. Board 
at hotel, $2 per day, all in gold. Ladies can go alone. 
We prefer to answer personal queries like these by letter, 
and the address should always be sent. 

Fall Planting.—E. Snyder, Highland, 
Kas., writes: ‘* While there is no doubt of the advantages 
of fall planting in some portions of the country, we have 
a large tract of partially developed country, splendid for 
fruit, but where failure is almost certain to follow fall 
planting.”—It is probable that this failure is due to the 
prevalence of drying winds, which are often more injuri- 
ous to newly set trees than severe cold. 


Jabbages.—“E. O. W.,’” Bethany, Pa. If 
the leaves turn yellow, examine the root; it is likely that 
insects are at work, or they have already caused club-foot. 
There is probably no help for them now. 





Evy Does not Cling.—‘“ J. P. P.,”’ Mer- 
cer Co., N. J. Probably the wind blows the plant about, 
and it does not’ stayin one place long enough to geta 
hold. Next spring try fastening it up by small leather 
shreds, secured by small nails driven into the mortar. 





Grasses Named.—M. D. Mudget, Hard- 
wick, Vt. The grass or grain you found with your seed 
wheat is the Chess, or Cheat (Bromus secalinus), about 
which there is so much talk, and which some people still 
believe is a degenerate wheat....A. G. Chase, Easton, 
Kas. The Pungent Meadow-grass (Zragrostis powoides, 
var. megastachya). It is an introduced grass from 
Europe, and often appears as a weed in cultivated 
grounds. We never heard of its being put to any use. 





Pecan Does not Bear.—‘R. L. T.,” 
Rapides, La., has a large Pecan tree which bears full of 
husks, but no kernels. He proposes to try root-pruning. 
We should not look for any marked benefit, as the tend- 
ency to bear seems well established, which is the object 
sought for in root-pruning. It may be that there is a de- 
ficiency of staminate (male) flowers, or some malforma- 
tion in the ovary. In cither of these cases, root-pruning 
would be useless. If staminate flowers are not produced 
—which may just possibly be the case—another tree plant- 
ed near would remedy the trouble; but if the ovary is 
defective, no treatment can probably help it. 





Are Hickory Nuts Seeds ?—R. Wool- 
man. We never had any doubt that a hickory nut was a 
seed as much asa bean or a turnip seed. The question 
had reference to a Post-office decision, a Postmaster 
having refused to take the nuts by mail, on the ground 
that they were not seeds, but nuts—a most singular 
ruling, but it was sustained at head-quarters, Perhaps 
the present officials will take a more intelligent view of 
the matter, and not construe the Jaw in such a way as to 
prevent those who wish to raise trees upon the prairies 
from receiving their seeds by mail. Under the former 
ruling, potatoes, wheat, and corn, could go in any quan- 








tity, and nuts—so far as we have heard—were the only 
things excluded. 

Vegetable Farming in So. Car.— 
At a meeting of vegetable growers of Charleston Neck, 
a few weeks ago, it was stated that vegetable farming 
had ceased to be profitable. Various causes were assigned 
for this condition of things, among which were bad seed, 
inadequate means of transportation, and exorbitant 
commissions. The farmers of Charleston Neck and sev- 
eral other parishes have made arrangements to form a 
farmers’ mutually protective club, to investigate and 
remedy these matters. The report of their proceedings 
shows that they have gone to work in a sensible manner, 
and we shall be glad to hear of their future doings. 


Wild Potato Vine.—‘E. P.,” Stamford, 
Conn., has his orchard overrun with the Wild Potato 
(Ipomea pandurata), which is not a potato at all, buta 
Morning Glory, with a huge root. The writer has one 
on his place which he pets,and would not have dug up 
on any account; but he can readily see how there might 
be too much of a good thing. Weshould dig up the large 
roots of the old vines this autumn, and then next year 
begin a regular fight with the young ones as soon as the 
sprouts start. The old fellows have laid in provisions 
enough to allow them to stand a long siege.—Your bird- 
house we have already published. 





Beet Sugar.—Several have asked for inform- 
ation concerning the manufacture of sugar from beets. 
It is not practicable on a small scale, but requires exten- 
sive machinery and large capital. We have a work on 
the subject by E. B. Grant. , Price, post-paid, $1.25. 





California Butter.—J. Berkiasks ‘‘ Why 
does not California make its own butter ?’’—We suppose 
that it is for the want of suitable pasturage. The sum- 
mer drouths are such that in many portions of the State 
it is impossible to grow anything without irrigation. 
The subject is receiving the attention of California agri- 
culturists, apd there is no doubt that before long the 
State will produce its own butter. 


Graham Meal.— L. 8.” wishes to know 
what Graham Meal is. Graham Meal, alsocalled Graham 
flour, is wheat ground without bolting. It contains not 
only the flour but the bran. Bread made of this is in 
some places called Brown Bread, but real New England 
Brown Bread is a mixture of Rye and Indian meals, 





Water for Cheese Factories.— J. 
J. M.,’> Oconomowoc, Wis., asks if all the cheese fac- 
tories in New York are supplied from springs—adding, 
“If they are, and if it is essential to success, we shall be 
obliged to dispense with them in our State. Can they 
not be supplied with water from some other source ?”— 
In case the water is not cold, coming directly from 
springs, ice is essential. Ice is a great convenience, 
even with good spring water, and success with other 
water would be impossible without it; while with good 
water, and a well-stocked ice-house, the dairyman may 
be quite independent of springs. 





HMorsesbook.—An Opinion Given.— 
* A Friend,” writing from Perth, Ont., asks: ‘* Will you 
please express your opinion, if obtained from thorough 
examination, about a work advertised in your paper, 
‘**Hints to Horsekeepers,’ by the late H. W. Herbert ?”— 
We regard it as the best book we know of, treating 
briefly, yet comprehensively, of the care of, breeding, 
training, breaking, and using, horses. ‘*Stonehenge” 
treats the same subjects much more at length, and the 
volume contains a treatise of great merit on the diseases 
of horses. MHerbert’s work is very modestly called 
‘**Hints,”’ when really it is a great deal more, besides 
being written in a very pleasant style, and well illustrated. 





Dees Grain Grow in the Shock in 
Kansas ?—E. Topping, Ottawa, Kansas, writes that 
he notices that a Kansas correspondent of an Eastern 
agricultural paper, says: ‘* My hay all rotted, barley has 
sprouted, and wheat is sprouting, and oats cannot be 
harvested.” His own experience is different, as he 
writes: ‘*I live near the center of the State, and have 
not heard of a grain of wheat or barley sprouting, but 
both are of the best quality, and all admit there never 
was so fine a crop of oatsin the country. Although we 
have had a rainy season, yet there has been good weather 
enough to save crops in fine order. The last two wecks 
have been the hay harvest ; the crop is now nearly secur- 
ed, in the best of order, and without a drop of rain. Now 
I don’t see where that correspondent lives, The enclosed 
slip from a Ft. Scott paper will inform you of the Southern 
part of the State. Do justice to Kansas.’’——From the Ft. 





Scott Press: ‘* Will some philosopher tell ys wh 

will not grow in Kansas while standing out in od 
during four weeks of constant rainy Weather ? “feng 
climate of Ohio or Wisconsin, half the humber of Ribs 
rainy days that we have had during harvest faa. 
have left a grain of wheat unsprouted, Why is ; meg 
our wheat has not grown ?” * Ht that 


An Apple Growing on a Gra 
Vine.—‘F. M. B.,”’ Kingsville, 0., sends us the fol] ; 
ing: ‘Enclosed I send you what I think a queer pres 
of nature, which, as you will observe in the pte 
have hastily prepared, is a combination of an apple a : 
a grape, or nearly a perfect apple ona grape vine be 
vine on which this phenomenon occurred runs sanens 
the branches of an apple-tree. The skin of this peculi 
fruit bears resemblance to both fruits, though “ 
glossy and ofa purplish tinge. At first sight | supposed 
it to be a protuberance caused by some insect, ag | a 
observed them of different kinds on wild STape vines: bat 
as it was of so peculiar a form I plucked the Vine to ob. 
tain it as a curiosity, and on looking it over] thought jt 
might be an apple, so I cut it in two and found quite dis. 
tinctly marked the seed vessels of an apple. The ora x 
is an Isabella; the apple, by some is called the Honey. 
sweet. This may furnish some information regarding 
the mixing of fruits.’"—The above, which Was accom, 
panied by a very neatly made drawing, shows how a per. 
son quite disposed to investigate a matter may allow 
himself to be deceived after all. He suspected it was 
produced by an insect, but cutting it open, found cell, 
and forthwith concluded it was an apple. Had he 
amined the contents of these cells he would haye found 
that each one contained a yellowish grub or maggot, and 
though externally and internally there were resemblances 
to an apple, the thing was a gall afterall. We have seen 
a number of these galls and they cannot be very rare, 


among 





Farm Wanted.—We get a good many le 
ters like the following, but rarely having the merit of 
such brevity ; in fact it isa model: “Dear Sirs :—Will yoy 
please be kind enough to inform me of a good, healthy 
farm (also eminently fertile), which is the most fayom. 
ble for raising Northern fruit, such as apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, and grapes, and that can be purchased 
at a moderate price ?’’—This is written by a woman, and 
if the men would write as much to the point, though 
using twice as many words, they would havwe our thanks, 
and many more answers. We cannot help Madame — 
at all. No real-estate office is connected with the 
American Agriculturist. She, and all of her class, a 
soon as they are ready to break up, sell out, and buynew 
farms, should state their wants in a concise advertisement 
in the Agréculturést or some other good paper, They 
would have plenty of responses, we doubt not. 





Sap Spouts.—‘G. M. §S.,” of Montpelier, 
Vt., writes in reply to Young Farmer's query in the Sep. 
tember number of the Agriculturist: ‘I have made 
many thousands of tin and sheet-iron sap spouts, have 
used cast-iron, wood, etc., but best of all is one that] 
made and used last year. It is a simple tube, madeof 
DXX tin, % inch in diameter, and 3 inches long. Imake 
them on a half-inch rod, and solder them. I use a halt 
inch bit or auger, and bore the hole from one inch to om 
and a half inch deep. Such spouts will not injure the 
trees, will not rust, or be thrown out by freezing, are 
cheap and durable. Do not use more than one toa tree, 
unless you would risk scaling and spoiling your trees,” 

_ 2 ———t 0 a 9 


Bee Notes.—By MW. Quinby. 


ane ee 

A correspondent writes: ‘I wish to kn6w, Ist, The 
best plan for building a bee-honse....2d, How toget 
the bees into it from a hive... 3d, Whether the bees 
with their queens will agree all in one house....I wishs 
plan for convenience in getting the honey and to keep 
the bees from swarming.’’—I have tried a variety of bee 
houses, but none that would pay. Bees do not prospe 
inthem. They are crowded; you cannot get a free cit 
culation of air, nor have the sunlight on them for more 
than a small part of the day, even if they front the sonth. 
I can give no better plans for bee-houses, if any insist om 
using them, than may be found in “t Quinby’s Bee-keep- 
ing,” under the title ‘‘ Bee-honses.’? These, howe 
er, are merely plans for covered stands, more or less oF 
namental, so arranged as te accommodate from three to 
sixteen separate hives. If the author of the questions 
above means to ask, How shall a number of swarms, 
workers, queens and all, be made to occupy the same 
apartment? I presume there is no answer to be given. It 
probably cannot be done. Whatever the working bees 
might consent to, in such communities, their insect roy 
alty never would or could submit to it. A queen bee 
must be all or nothing. England’s good queen eould # 
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goon brook & foreign rival on her own English ground, 
as the jealous queen of a community of bees, another of 
perown rank within the precincts of her domain. For 
venience of obtaining honey and preventing swarm- 
ing, I would recommend a hive made somewhat as fol- 
Jows: Make movable frames for the combs, as in com- 
mon movable-comb hives, but let the spaces between the 
frames, at the top and ends, be closed with strips of tin, 
forming ends and top of the hive proper, and leaving no 
space for a current of air to carry off the warmth needed 
for the colony in winter and spring. No honey-board 
will be needed, and, consequently there will be no space 
between it and the top of the frames. The frames, by a 
simple device, may be made to stand directly on the bot- 
tom, without being supported at the ends. An outer box 
should then be made, large enough to enclose the whole, 
and also give room for surplus boxes at the sides and top 
of sufficient aggregate capacity to hold 150 Ibs. of honey. 
The boxes for the top are placed directly on the frames ; 
or the space intended for the boxes may be filled with 
frames instead, thus forming avery large hive ; and when 
the honey is desired for home consumption, this will 
probably be the cheaper and better way. For winter, 
the boxes or extra frames are removed, and the space 
filled with dry hay or straw. The colony can then re- 
main on the summer stand through the winter, with 
more safety than in even the common box hive. Spccial 
care should be given to ventilation by apertures below 
and above, provided with slides so as to be opened or 
shut at pleasure. All storms, and cold, driving winds are 
shut out by closing the entrance at the side, exceptin the 
finest weather, when the bees may be allowed to fly. 

The Langstroth hive can be converted into one of these 
when the frames are of a proper size for a sufficient num- 
ber of boxes, and the extra trouble of handling the frames 
is not considered much. The hive should be made double 
width, and the combs and bees transferred, and boxes 
set by the side of the combs, as in the other. By trans- 
ferring, certain advantages may be secured, viz.: straight 
combs, and combs containing only worker cells—except 
afew for drones to pacify the bees. 

The hive thus far described,I consider the best for 
surplus honey yet brought before the public. Itis alsoa 
partial non-swarmer. To make it entirely so, I use the 
following device: Nail together strips of board to make 
a box about eighteen or twenty inches square, and three 
inches deep, with floor of thin boards, excepting a strip 
four inches wide, on the side next the hive, which should 
be of wire-cloth for sifting out dust, and for ventilation. 
To prevent the queen, who has previously had her wing 
clipped, from creeping over and escaping, strips of tin, 
two inches wide, are fastened around the inside, at the 
top, parallel to the floor, and as she is unable to hold fast 
to the under side, she will fall back, and after a few trials, 
return to the hive with the swarm, that will not Zo far 
without her, The upper side of the tin should be painted 
some light color. An opening, corresponding to the en- 
trance to the hive, should be made on the side toward 
the hive. 


con 





Owing to the great scarcity of honey, a great deal of 
feeding—probably more than at any time for twenty 
years past—will be necessary. - As to methods, see direc- 
tions already given in the Agriculturist. If a swarm has 
not made comb enough to hold sufficient honey for win- 
ter, it will hardly pay to feed. But in other cases, it 
should begin as soon as the brood is hatched—in the 
early part of this month—-and be continued as rapidly as 
possible until finished. By this means the bees will be 
able to store the material and seal it before cold weather. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Notes of Travel in the West 


—o—- 


[Mr. Jupp has been taking a vacation from business, 
in traveling with his family at the West, and is now tar- 
tying awhile in Central Iowa. We present below some 
excerpts from his letters home.—Eps.] 

CHICAGO. 

*“....Chicago has materially changed during my ab- 
sence of six years. Its streets are greatly improved; a 
large increase in the number and growth of the trees 
gives a far more cheerful aspect to the whole city as one 
looks down upon it from any elevated building; the 
business houses, churches, and dwellings, are on a larger 
seale and in a higher style; large parks are provided for, 
and some of them begin to give promise of future 
beauty. Aride of 15 miles through the outskirts, in- 
cluding the extensive cattle yards, some five miles south- 
West of the business center, gave visible evidence that 
Chicago is rapidly extending its inhabited territory far 
outward north, west, and south. The wooden pave- 
ments, in more general use here than in any other city, 








give a freedom from noise and dust greatly to be coveted | 


by the denizens of New York. Whatever may be their 

durability or cost as compared with stone, they might be 

profitably adopted,at least in all the thoroughfare streets.” 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

“....After this, my second trip of 335 miles, from 
Dubuque to St. Paul and the Falls of St. Anthony,—this 
time after having been twice up and down the Rhine, 
and many times on the Hudson—I am certain that the 
Upper Mississippi far excels those two noted rivers, in 
grand and interesting scenery. The broad Valley is 
bounded by high hills and bluffs, often in grotesque rocky 
piles and cliffs; the stream, sometimes a single body of 
water, is more frequently divided into from two to a 
dozen or more channels and sloughs, that inclose almost 
innumerable islands of every conceivable form—all cov- 
ered to the water’s edge with a deep green herbage, 
shrubbery or trees. Lake Pepin, so called, is an expanse 
of the river for about 30 miles, toan average width of 
about five miles of deep water. No one should cross the 
Atlantic for sight-seeing until he has visited the Upper 
Mississippi, and 1,200 or 1,500 miles of its lower broad, 
lake-like current, that meanders gulfward through the 
immense valley....” 

ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS, 

“ ...8t. Panl has grown largely since I was here, 
eleven years ago, and now contains many buildings of 
very fine architectural design. When its streets are well 
paved, and other improvements, now contemplated or in 
progress, are completed, it will be one of the finest cities 
in the country. An extensive system of railroads, radi- 
ating in all directions, is already under considerable 
headway....Minneapolis, at the Falls of St. Anthony, 14 
miles by river, though only 9 miles by land from St. Paul, 
has a water power equaled by but one or two other 
places in the civilized world. The largest lumber mills 
I have ever seen, perhaps the largest on the continent, 
are located here, and the city has already grown to large 
proportions. Minnehaha Falls, a most beautiful cascade, 
and Fort Snelling, 4 and 5 miles down the river, are well 
worth the tourist’s visit. The high, dry atmosphere of 
this region, as well as the interesting scenery hereabouts, 
and on the way hither, may well attract a large multitude 
of pleasure and health seekers. Iam much indebted to 
the kind attention of Judge Crowell, of St. Paul, an old 
college friend, for the facilities afforded and information 
given respecting this interesting locality....” 

MINNESOTA. 

“|. This State is rapidly filling up with an enterpris- 
ing and industrious farming population. The wheat crop 
of this year is estimated at d¢wenty million bushels! And 
I can partially, at least, endorse the estimate, after riding 
down through the almost continuous succession of vast 
fields of splendid grain, which stretch back on either 
side as far as the eye can see, on both sides of the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway, which runs south from St. 
Paul for 70 miles, and curving south-east for 140 miles, 
crosses the Mississippi at Prairie du Chien, and extends 
nearly due east 193 miles through Wisconsin to Milwau- 
kee. For good winter wheat, Minnesota is excelled 
only by Russia, I think. Fifty to one hundred thousand 
from the older States, and from the northern kingdoms 
of Europe, can find good, cheap farms in the invigorat- 
ing, healthful, and health-giving climate of Minnesota.” 
NORTHERN IOWA. 


“ .,.I can hardly advise any well-settled farmer cast 
or south of Ohio to take the ride I have enjoyed over the 
North-western Railroad, from Chicago to Omaha, 494 
miles, lest he should be discontented with his present 
lot, and instantly ‘ pull up stakes’ and move. For two 
hundred miles west of Clinton, a thriving new town on 
the Mississippi, one rides through as fine aregion as the 
sun looks down upon. The country for this distance is 
mostly occupied by cultivators, though there are many 
unimproved and improved lands in the market at mod- 
erate rates, for a Western man is usually glad to sell and 
go farther west. Another 125 miles takes one to the 
junction of the Missouri Valley R.R., extending up to 
Sioux City (pronounced Soo City). There is considerable 
unoccupied land along this portion of the road, and par- 
ticularly in the north-western counties, well worthy the 
attention of enterprising young Eastern farmers, Twenty- 
four miles southward from the junction we reach 
Council Bluffs, opposite Omaha, the beginning proper of 

THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

“ ...IThad not intended to visit the Golden State the 
present year—a decision I regretted after riding 572 miles 
west of Omaha, over the Union Pacific R. R. Whatever 
may be said of the hasty building and imperfection, I 
have never journeyed over any railroad with more real 
comfort than I did with my family for twenty-seven hours, 
from Omaha to Laramie (572 miles), The ordinary cars 
are very commodious, while a seat by day and a bed at 
night, in ‘ Pulman’s Palace Car,’ isa luxury indeed. (An 
extra expense of $8 per twenty-four hours secures a sec- 
tion with four seats, and four excellent beds at night.) 





Good dining saloons, at proper intervals, furnish very 
palatable meals at 75 cents to $1.25, as you go west. (if 
the proprietors would pay a few cents more per pound 
for first quality butter to use with their fine bread and 
rolls, and in cooking their steaks, mutton chops, and 
other meats, no one would grumble at the saloon and 
hotel fare across the continent. I embody the concurrent 
testimony of all the travelers whose opinions I heard ex- 
pressed, and they were generally outspoken). .... The 
Railway gradually and imperceptibly rises on the sloping 
plain, from an altitude of 966 feet above the sea at Omaha, 
until, at Sherman Station, 549 miles west of Omaha, 
the track reaches an altitude of 8,250 fect—2,000 feet high- 
er than the summit of Mt. Washington, in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire—the highest point ever 
reached by any Railroad in the world,I believe. The 
mountain passes of Switzerland are narrow gorges, shut 
in by snow-covered peaks on either hand. This pass, 
over the eastern and highest ridge of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, crossed by the Railroad (the Black Hills), is more 
like a broad valley or plateau, with here and there some 
rocky ledges, and many piles of bare rocks, which, from 
their appearance and the curious forms assumed by them, 
render the name Rocky Mountains quite appropriate. 
The towering snow-capped peaks, seen on either hand, 
are too distant to materially chill the atmosphere. Fine 
pasturage, and some clumps of growing oats, nearly ma- 
tured, were seen at the highest point. If I remember 
rightly, few trees or shrubs and little herbage were seen 
in Switzerland above an altitude of 4,000 or 5,000 feet....”” 
THE PLATTE VALLEY. 

‘“*....For nearly 300 miles west of Omaha the Pacific 
Railroad follows up the valley of the Platte River. 
Through all this distance, and still farther west, the land 
appears generally good, though few Ranches or farm build- 
ings, except the Railroad stations, are seen after the first 
%5 or 100 miles. Here is a large country open to settlers, or 
to be open as soon as surveyed, which is now brought 
into direct railroad communication with the rest of the 
world. The alternate seetions for 20 miles on each side 
of the railroad are reserved by Government, and offered 
to purchasers at the uniform price of $2.50 per acre. The 
Railroad Company own the other sections, which are of- 
fered at from $2.50 to $10 per acre, according to location, 
nearness to stations, and quality. Mr. O. F. Davis, Land 
Agent of the Union Pacific Railroad, has opened a land 
office in Omaha, to give information, and dispose of the 
company’s lands as far as surveyed by Government. I 
felt greatly tempted to look after one of these sections of 
land for myself. Iam sure there are many fine locations 
to be secured by the first comers, both from the govern- 
ment domain and the Railroad lands....” 


LARAMIE PLAINS. 


‘“*_...I spent nearly three days at Laramie, in Wyoming 
Territory, 24 miles west of Sherman, and 1,100 feet 
lower altitude. This town, of 1,200 to 1,500 inhabitants, 
supports a Daily Paper, has a fine school building and 
large school, with organized churches, now worship- 
ping in the school building and elsewhere, but with 
church plots purchased, and two edifices going up. I at- 
tended two Sunday-schools here, and in a little talk with 
the scholars of one of them, the Union Sunday-school, I 
found there the representatives of twenty-six States and 
Territories! (As the town is not two years old, the 
Sunday-school children were of course all born else- 
where.) There are several hotels, one large, neatly kept, 
and very good one,—except the charge of $5 per day, and 
bating the lack of ‘Orange County Butter,’ above re- 
ferred to. This defect will be remedied, probably—and I 
hope so, for the benefit of the multitude of travelers 
from our own and other lands, who ought to, and who 
doubtless will, come hither to enjoy the scenery and the 
pure, exhilarating atmosphere. I find several sojourning 
here already, seeking health. Laramie Plains is some 
40 miles wide, between the Biack Hills on the east, and 
Medicine Bow Mountain and other ridges on the West. 
The surface is a rolling prairie, with the Laramie River 
winding through it. The railroad here runs north north- 
west....Though %,123 feet above the sea, or nearly a 
thousand feet higher than Mt. Washington, I am now 
sitting writing, at 9 P. M., with windows and doors open, 
with ordinary summer garments on, and feel no chilly 
sensation. Iam told that cattle pasture here nearly all 
winter. Dr. H. Latham, Surgeon of the Union Pacific 
Railroad hospital (located here for the salubrity of the 
climate), has an excellent garden plot of an acre or so, on 
ground broken up only last spring, and immediately 
planted. I noticed very fine peas, of good size, large po- 
tatoes, squashes, etc. Dr. L. is making observations 
upon the climate and productions, and will doubtless be 
happy to furnish any information desired. Quite a 
number of gentlemen, seme of them from Europe, are 
making this a centre of their summer hunting grounds, as 
antelope and other large game abound in this region... ” 

{Other notes from Mr. Jupp upon prairie farming, etc, 
must necessarily be deferred for want of space.] 
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Why Damp Grain Weighs Less 
than Dry Grain.—This was one of the things that 
puzzled us when a boy. “ This wheat is damp and will 
weigh heavy” we once said to our father. .“* You ought 
to know better tkan that,”’ he replied ; ‘‘damp wheat never 
weighs as much as dry wheat.” We could not understand 
how this could be the case and were afforded no ex- 
planation. We fear this is rather a common fault with 
fathers. The truth of the matter isthis. Take twoacres 
of wheat, each of which will yield precisely the same 
amount. Let one be harvested and thrashed in perfect 
condition and the other in awet state. The latter, if 
thrashed out clean, will weigh more than the former by 
exactly the amount of water it contains over and above 
the other. But the former will weigh more per bushel. 
The water absorbed swells the wheat and we get a greater 
buik, but it is lighter in proportion to bulk than the 
‘Gry wheat. This is all there is to it. 





Cure for Dogs Eating Egegs.—s. M. 
Allen writes: ‘‘Some years ago I had a favorite spaniel, 
that became very troublesome on account of eating eggs ; 
he was cured entirely by breaking a small hole in the end 
of an egg and putting Cayenne pepper in it and giving it 
tohim, The next egg was then wet and rolled in the 
pepper. He tasted the broken egg, but left it at once and 
ran to the nest, smelling the nest-egg very cautiously, but 
did not touch it ; andI nevercould persuade him to touch 
one afterward.” 





WHimliks.—We are called upon for information 
in regard to mink-breeding, putting up minkeries, requi- 
sites, where stock may be obtained, etc., and would be 
glad to publish an accurate statement about this matter. 





Draining.—There’s Nothing Like 
Knowing How.—ol. Waring (see his article on 
page 374) has found that by employing men who know 
exactly how to do it, he can cheapen the cost of digging 
and tile-laying about half. This ought to stir up thous- 
ands of men to learn how todo draining. They will 
have employment enough, at good wages. The rainy 
season at theWest will set the farmers at getting rid of 
their surplus water, and at the East millions of dollars 
are ready for investment in tile drains, if the cost can be 
reduced to anything like what the Colonel’s figures 
would indicate. 

Soiling Cattle at the West.—‘“Plain 
Plodder,” Carthage, Ind., writes: ‘To us here in the 
West, where land is cheap and Jabor scarce and high, 80 
much talk about soiling sounds away off.’"—No‘ doubt. 
And we have never recommended soiling in such circum- 
stances. But our esteemed correspondent should re- 
member that the American Agriculturist, while it has 
tens of thousands of subscribers on the broad prairies 
and rich bottom lands of the West, has also thousands of 
readers in sections where we have to use the utmost in- 
genuity to make manure and enrich our land, and where, 
soiling in whole or in part is very useful in enabling us 
to keep more stock on a few acres. There are places at 
the West, too, where soiling can be practiced to advant- 
age, at least in part. And in the neighborhood of large 
cities everywhere soiling is generally profitable. Even 
on large farms where land is cheap, a piece of corn 
fodder would often prove of great value in scasons of 
drouth. In fact at the Weet as at the East, dairying to be 
as profitable as it is capable of being, requires a partial 
adoption of the soiling system. 
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Early Rose Potato.—It is seldom that 
acomparatively new thing gives such general satisfac- 
tion as has the Barly Rose. We have before us a large 
pile of letters, from all parts of the country, written by 
those who had received them as Premiums, or had pur- 
chased them. We cannot publish these letiers, they are 
so numerous; and the variety is now so generally distrib- 
uted, that it is not necessary. Mr. M. Heaton, Fulton 
County, Ill., raised 8 Tbs 10 oz. from a singie eye, and E. 
C. Long. Erie County, N. Y., 118 bs from 1h. We have 
heard of but one instance of rotting, and that was at 
Aurora, N. Y., where all varieties rotted. 


Winter Barley. — 0. Edwards, Kansas. 
We have had but little experience with winter barley. 
When the midge made its appearance in the western part 
of N. Y. State, and destroyed our wheat, farmers turned 
their attention te the cultivation of winter barley, in- 
stead of wheat. Large breadths were frequently grown. 
Sometimes as high as 7% bushels per acre was obtained. 
The land was prepared and sown precisely as it would be 
for wheat. When we found, hdwever, that the Mediter- 
ranean and other early varicties of wheat, when sown on 
good, dry, well-prepared land, generally escaped the 
midge, the farmers gradually took heart and returned to 





the cultivation of winter wheat; and now scarcely any 
winter baricy israised. Spring barley is more profitable. 
It is not so plump or handsome a berry as winter barley, 
but it brings a higher price for malting purposes. For 
feeding purposes the winter barley is much the better, and 
the same is true of two-rowed spring barley as compared 
with the six-rowed kind, although the latter brings a 
higher price in the Eastern markets for malting. 

Blackberries.—tThe Kittatinny stands at 
the head of the list this year. We have favorable reports 
from various quarters, East and West. 





Rotting out Stumps by Chemical 
Means.—‘ J. H.C. S.,”” of Carsville, Wis., has to con- 
tend with many stumps ona newly cleared farm. They 
are chiefly black oak, and it costs 50 to %5 cents apiece 
to dig them out. He asks if we know of any chemical 
means of rotting them. Oil of Vitriol poured into one 
or more cavities bored with an auger has been said to 
effect this result. Wecan not contradict the statement, 
and have some evidence to indicate its beneficial effect. 
Any one who knows will favor us by giving accurate in- 
formation. 

Another Lawn Plant.—We some time 
ago mentioned the use in France of the common Yarrow, 
asa lawn plant. Now they speak highly of a Pyrethrum 
(P. Tchihatchewii), a plant belonging to the same family, 
which is said to be adapted to soils so poor that they will 
not raise grass, It is claimed that the plant is dwarf and 
hardy, and bears cutting weil. 
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Sassafras. — “J. A. R.,” of Battle Creck, 
Mich., says Sassafras may be entirely eradicated from 
the land by pasturing with sheep, as they are very fond 
of the young shoots and will keep the plants trimmed 
down so close that they cannot live. 


New York State Fair. 
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INAUGURATION OF A NEW PRINCIPLE, 


The New York State Fair was held at Elmira, begin- 
ning on the 14th of September, and we are unexpectedly 
able to give our readers, in brief, the results of the first 
two days. The inauguration of a new principle in hold- 
ing fairs in this country was attempted, and the fair was 
looked forward to with no little solicitude. Few who 
have not experienced it can conceive the perplexities 
which surround and harass the managers of a great fair 
and cattle show. Some of these trials are unavoidable; 
many have been swept away this year by adhering rigid- 
ly to the rule that every thing must be entered on the 
Secretary’s books three weeks before the show. 

This order was not known by all, and they were al- 
lowed to exhibit their goods subject to such commenda- 
tory notices as the judges saw fit to give, but to take no 
prizes for articles not regularly entered. The result of 
this rule is that the Secretary was able to prepare a full 
printed catalogue of all entries, systematized and num- 
bered, furnishing a catalogue of very great service to any 
one who wished to examine critically the stock and arti- 
cles exhibited. In this catalogue the name and address 
of the exhibitor are given in full, and in many cases a de- 
scription of the article, its mode of working, uses, etc. To 
the mere lounging strollers, who constitute three-quarters 
of the visitors, the catalogue is of no service; to others 
it is of incalculable advantage. To the numerous re- 
porters it saves much time, and enables them to be more 
accurate in their statements than ever before. The ad- 
vantage toexhibitors isimmense. Another great advant- 
age of making early entries is that the Superintendent 
can provide proper buildings and shelter for every thing 
entered. Thus, after the entries were in, it was found 
that more sheds for cattle were wanted, and these were 
at once put up. When the opening day came, the judges 
were promptly present, having been notified that their 
expenses would be paid if they reported themselves at 
9Q’clock. The catalogues, bound, and interleaved with 
note paper, served as committee books, and the judges 
went at once to work. The awards were made that day, 
and the prize cards and ribbons were attached the next 
morning, which was the first public day. Thus from the 
outset the public were instructed in the relative qualities 
of the stock and articles. 

In making entries so long before the show, there will, 
of course, always be some animals and articles which 
cannot be shown, as accidents happen and disappoint- 
ments occur; but after putting the Society to the no 
slight expense of preparing stalls or space for the ani- 
mals or articles entered, it should be a point of honor not 
to allow atrifling thing to interfere with the presentation 
of the articles. It was unfortunate that the list of entries 
was allowed to be published in an agricultural paper 





some two weeks before the show, for this eae 
influenced some persons not to exhibit in th ute 

: ae . € face of a9 
strong competition. To many this motive was f; 
and, we doubt not, falsely imputed by exhibitors 2 
were present. who 

In point of quality and instructiveness this exhi 
surpasses, in our opinion, any heretofore held. Rye, 
body could find and see the things there which ry. 
was interested in. The amount of table room ang as 
room not occupied, gave the people a good Chance to : 
and rest, though it did not add to the attractiveness of 
show. The Short-horns were in fair numbers and of % 
perior beauty and excellence. Devons were also wae 
ous and good. We cannot bear much white on a may 
and prizes were awarded to some which had enonghs G * 
condemn them utterly, though doubtless of pure haar 
The show of Ayrshires probably could not be surpasseq 
in this country, the finest unquestionably belonging to 
the President of the Society. The Jerseys were re 
sented hy some exellent specimens, but the stalls swage 
for Mr. W. B. Dinsmore’s stock stood empty, ang thi 
gave the gentlemanly and veracions person jn wha 
name a good deal of Jersey stock was entered the op. 
portunity to insinuate, that Mr. D., having geen dy the 
published list of entries that he was to be there, had de. 
cided not tocome. We hope no honest exhibitor will 
ever suffer from like imputations again, however un. 
founded they may be. Among the working oxen anq fat 
cattle were some of the largest and finest we eyer aw, 
including one pair of working oxen, not fat, weighing 
4,796 pounds, and one fat ox said to weigh 3,433 pounds, 
There was a good show of horses, but we think it wm. 
fortunate that the thoroughbreds were not allowed g 
class by themselves, as other kinds of horses compete 
with them at great disadvantage, to say the least, The 
show of long-wool sheep was of great interest, Cotswolds 
Leicesters, and Lincolns, being well represented, The 
fine-wool sheep, represented by American and Silesian 
Merinos, attracted less attention than during the heavy 
fleece mania and “‘ gas-tar”’ excitement, but the real fine. 
wool-bearing sheep were out in full force, and modest 
Karl Heine, of Red Hook, had never a better right to be 
proud of his Silesians, a number of*which have been 
recently imported. We were proud when we came to 
the beantiful plump Essex swine of our associate, Joseph 
Harris. They were far from fat, but plump, round, low, 
fine-boned, sleek, healthy, solid, and good-natured; and 
the young ones showing wonderful size for their weeks, 
The so-called **Cheshires’? were monsters, but beaten 
for size by the Yorkshires,—an apparently healthier, 
hardier, but somewhat coarser race, having all the char. 
acteristics of a fixed breed, which neither the “Chesh. 
ires”’ nor the Chester Co, Whites can claim in an equal 
degree, The poultry show was large and good; the va 
riety far larger than the premium list called for. The 
show of power, horse, and hand implements, of mann 
factures, grains, roots, fruits, and flowers, was, on the 
whole, inferior to most former shows of the Society, in 
point of number of articles, but it has been rarely ex- 
celled in the real practical value of the show. We hare 
no space nor will, vow, for unfavorable criticism of the 
management, though there might be found cause, and 
we shall hear grumbling enough. Success should be 
measured by the instruction afforded by the show, and 
the encouragement it gives to the exhibitors of the most 
useful and meritorious articles. 


—— 01 ae 9 


Lawns.—‘ H. MclL.,’’ Hobart, N. Y. Red-top 
makes the finest lawn—June or Kentucky blue grass the 
most enduring. Mixtures of grasses are preferred by many. 
One popular about N.Y. is 12 quarts RB. I. Bent, 4 
Creeping Bent, 10 Red-top, 8 Sweet-scented Vernal,2 
Kentucky Blue, 4 White Clover. From 2 to 5 bushels to 
the acre are sown. 


bition 


Kansas and the Crops.—The quotation 
of a sentence from a half-drowned-out Kansas correspond- 
ent of the Country Gentleman has brought us geveral 
letters of remonstrance. Among them one from J.P. 
Brown gives the following general statement of the tr 
sults of the unusually wet season: “This has been 4 glo 
rious year for our State. The best fruit I ever ate in my 
life we have raised this year. The best crop of oats, and 
safely harvested, too, has been grown here this year. An 
excellent crop of wheat has given us encouragement to 
sow again, while corn will beas good as any farmer could 
desire. We have had hard, long rains, that have done 
considerable damage to some portions of the country, 
and more damage to the railroad companies, which are te 
building the bridges washed away ; but with few excep 
tions, the rains have been very beneficial to the crops. 
There are two classes of land in Kansas: one the low 
bottom lands, that on such occasions as the late rainy 
weather are badly damaged by overflow; the other, and 
by far the larger and better, is the vast, rich, fertile, roll 
ing prairies, that, rain or shine, produce good crops.” 
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NEW BOOK FOR HUNTERS. PRACTICAL STANDARD 
a BOOKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 


THE 


HUNTER AND TRAPPER, 


BY 





HALSEY THRASHER, 





AN EXPERIENCED HUNTER. 


d this Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 
By M. Quinsy, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully ILLUSTRATED. 
by the Tllustrated. This book gives the result of 85 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


years’ of successful experience-~—with direc- 


’ 
This little book will be read with interest by all who WOODWARD s 


frs tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 

D! P : 

‘ to occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Com) | of an old hunter's experience. The following, from the NATIONAL ARCHITECT 
author’s Preface, will give an idea of the character and e 




















ishing and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
bund, ‘ ree or - ac Anoer Ene- | design of the work: 
it. un- ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Ene 7 By Geo. E. Woopwarp, Architect. 
wed a mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, “Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy I 
mpete Care of Honey, Italian Bees, Purchasing, etc. became fond of a gun and atrap, and my first success in One large quarto volume, superbly bound, 
p chile Aedes } > . 
The a : ‘ sis Mr my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim to PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS. 
Wolds, Bee-keepers will find tliis new work of Mr. 3 
Th ? : ; become an expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- E J 
1 _ Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- sash Miiaiais A practical work, containing 1,000 designs, plans, and de- 
oom " ene tails, for country, suburban, and village houses, all drawn 
ae cal matter, ; us ‘Many a dollar have I paid to cunning old men to learn | to working scale. g 
Bax Sent Post-paid Price $1.50. , Perspective Views, front and side elevations, sections, and 
nodest pi tela the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why rsp 8, 8, 8, an 
to be Gratifying Opinions of the Press. has not some man of experience written a book explain- full detail drawings, with specifications and estimates. Also, 
been From the Christian Intelligencer. ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of detail drawings to working Gate, St See es 
me to : ‘s Worl isthe very best. It has long been regard- fi e imals? I propose to tell the boys how to do it. French Root, Rectensl and Seat Sls eae 
foseph SRC Dae Te, Re ee eae ee ee ee eT ee ™ : Dormer Windows for French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning ; } ; 
; low, which it treats.” “TY have studied the nature and habits of animalsof | Shutters, French Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, 
se: From Moore's Rurat New Yorker. different species, and a plan that was good to capture the | Lattice- Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Win- 
sala “This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just dow-Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, 
*s former work. Zhat he rove r value tc usand : ’ 8 va 3 
Ithier, Q. I gOEmer xr! a hg ‘i in SS A bee ae " as good nowas then. The nature of animals doesn’t Hoods, Observatories, Base, Architraves, Plaster Finish, 
of Bee-keepers, and t/és, with 13 riper experience merece . Cornices, Ceiling ard-W } \. 
cons: knowledge, can not fai ig better satisfaction, Thirty- | change like the nature of men; we have grown wiser, rates Ceilings, Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is re 
Chesh- five years experience! hat beginner in bee-keeping | while they have remained the same. The mode of cap- quired by « Builder, to design, specify, erect, and completely - 
| equal will not bring this to hisaid? We notice the author has no , : finish dwelling-houses in the latest and most approved style. 
the va- j Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely turing them when I was a boy, and the way used now, Post-paid, $12.00, 
, The on the merits and demerits of the varlous hives seeking | may be put together, and succeed better than either one Also, New Editions of 
mant- popular favor.” alone. 
at From the Vermont Farmer, Woodward’s Cottages and Farm-Houses. 
i “The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor “ Men are traveling throuch the country selling récipes = 
“7,8 to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a : : = F yy aad Ps ; 188 Original Designsand Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
ely ex- guide to the tyro in Apiarian knowledge, as well as a stand- at a high price to teach how to dressskins. I proposein | Houses, and Outbuildings, and numerous plans for laying 
be ard work ofreference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” | this work to teach all these things, so that a man may | O¥tSsmall tracts of ground. Post-paid, $1.50. 
of the A F 
e, and From the N. ¥. Christian Advocate. have them ina neat little volume for reference at any Woodward's Suburban and Country 
nid be “All ee = should ae en manual, and others time. I shall also treat upon angling for the trout, the Houses 
may read it as a book of wonders,’ - - r le 
w, and nee me J D c basa, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I wine , 
. : . P ig a 
e most ORANGE JUDD & Co., hope to make it all so plain that even the inexperienced and tt oa < a: wpm ge fe og ee 
245 Broadway, New York. RENT aA ne many examples of the French Roof. Post-paid,$1.50- 
—_—_—— on ee re Woodward’s Country Homes, 
a | = ry 
ad-top FLAX CULTURE. ¢ ON i ENTS. 150 Designs and Plans of Country Houses of moderate 
88 the ANEW AND VERY VALUABLE work, consisting of full di- | OFAPTER I.—Dcer Hunting. cost, with Illustrated Descriptions of the manner of con- 
‘many, rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation structing Balloon Frames, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ent, 4 aud marketing of crop, as given by a number of experienced CHAPTER II.—How to Catch the Fox. Wheeler’ R 1H 
“la a PRICE 00 Cents. | Oy aPTER III.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver, ro 
nels ay ; Houses suited to American Country Life. Mlustrated with 
llO0P CULTURE. CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. Original Plans and Designs, and full Directions for Design- 
PracticaL Derarts fully given, from the Selectionand | CHAPTER V.—How to Catch the Mink. ing, Building, Heatjng, and Furnishing, and Form of Con- 
tatjon Preparation of the SotL, SETTING and CULTIVATION of the tract and Specifications. Post-paid, $2.00. 
. - Plants, to Picking, Drytne, Presstxe,and Marketixethe | CHAPTER VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. . 
sae Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. ones Tuonsan, | CHAPTER VII—How to Catch the Marten, Wheeler’s Homes for the People. 
- over forty engravings. Edited by J RoF. RG pee * For the Suburb and Country. The Villa, the M 
Pp wy cee ICE c ‘ apa a " ‘ or untry. e a, the Maneion, and 
- be 8vo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents. | CHAPTER VIII.—How to Catch the Fisher. the Cottage. 100 Original Designs, with full descriptionsand 
a TOBACCO CU LEURE. CHAPTER IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. constructive and miscellaneous details. Post-paid, $3.00. 
. a 4 A 
al agin by _ the me useful a ae os . CHAPTER X.—How to Hunt and Trap the Bear. Jacques’ Manual of the House. 
ie subject. contains it etails g a . . 
ar, An or ~~ ge as ae, land 8 il, Harvesting, Curing, | CHAPTER XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Outbuildings 
rent to and Marketing tie Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of | CHAPTER XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. of all Kinds, With a chapter on Churches and School- 
rcould the operations. The work was prepared by FountTEEN f ’ Houses, 126 Designs and Plans, Post-paid, $1.50, 
“Pt Sasa nacco CroweErs. residing in different | CHAPTER XIII.—Fishing for Tront, Pickerel, and Bass, 
, done Exrreriencep Topacco Growers, residing e = 
vant, ee aoe tec | CHAPTER XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bec. Rural Church Architecture. 
co Worm, with Illustrations, havo, 43 pp., ; 
are re- beta + 05 Cent . - ‘ 4 “a. Comprising a series of Designs for Churches. Exemplified 
pane covers, PRICE 25 Cents, CHAPTER XV.~—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles, in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details. By Upsonn, 
crops. 7 CHAPTER XVI.—Traps. RENWICK, WHEELER, WELLS, AUSTiN, STONE, CLEVELAND, 
he low ONIONS. t , . Backus, REEVE, etc. One folio yolume, printed in colors, 
, rainy How to Raise them Profitably. CHAPTER XVII.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and | 45 plates. Post-paid, $12.00. 
er, and Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion Furs. By special arrangement all the above books will be 
e, roll Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of | SENT POST-PAID.............ccccccececes PRICE $1.00 | furnished at prices named by 
rops.” the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
sued. Octavo, 52 pp. Neat paperc 's. Price 20 cenis, 
issued, Octavo,%2 pp. Neat paper covers. P1 8 ORANGE JUDD & CO,, ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


NEW-YORE: 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway 245 Broadway, New York. » 245 Broadway, New York. . 
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The Verdict Rendered. 


Last season we presented to the farmers of the country 
some of the evidences of the wonderful productive powers 
of the RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS. Many doubted, and 
some called us swindlers. Seed time and harvest have 
passed, and the verdict is rendered, 

Three Thousand Farmers responding from every State 
and Territory. declare the NORWAY OATS to be better 
than we represented or claimed for them last year. 








READ THE TESTIMONY : 


Lovisana, Mo., Aug. 7, 1869. 
The season with us has been too wet for oats. The Nor- 
ways have been a success. The heavy rains beat down the 
common oats so they had to be mowed, while the Norways 
stood erect, nota single straw having fallen or lodged. I 
am too well pleased with them to sell a kernel even at $10 a 
bushel. which I could readily do. I shall sow all I have 
another year. One of my neighbors sowed seven grains on 

very rich land and harvested one quart. 
RTHOUR A. BLUMER. 


» NO HUMBUG ABOUT THEM. 

Henry PuLEMAN, Esq., Galesville, N. Y., writes, Aug. 16, 
1868. The Norway Oats I had of you are no humbug; on the 
contrary, are all you recommended them to be last year. I 
sowed on clay loam soil, and can beat all my neighbors 
about here for oats of any kind. No farmer can afford to 
raise any other kind if he can get these even at $10 per bushel. 


WAKED UP TOO LATE. 
Jno. Linpsay, Patterson, Pa., Aug. 12, 1869, says: 

Tsowed the bushel of Norway Oats I had of you on one 
acre oi sandy soil. They ripened as soon as my common oats, 
yieiding 80 bushels per_acre. I only regret 1 did not buy 
more seed from you. They are the wonder of all who saw 
them; stalks like rake teeth, and I found 3,000 grains from 
one seed. They have created a great excitement in_this 
section. My seed is all sen for, and much more will be 
wanted in this section. Farmers now say they are no hum- 
bug, and are sorry they did not buy last year. They have 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Aug. 8, 1869. 
D. W. RamspE.t, Dear Sir: Since my last I have thrash- 
ed my crop. They have turned out something more than one 
hundred and fifty bushels of oats to the acre. IL tried a 
dozen sheaves taken as they came from the stack; the yield 
was four bushels and one pint to the dozen or over one- 
Sourth bushels to the sheaf. Owing to the hard weather 
one-third of my oats froze out. We have had the longest 
and most disastrous drouth we ever had _in this country, 
having no rain, scarcely, since May first. If we had had an 
ordinary season I would undoubtedly have made two hundred 
Susheis per acre. If I live, next season, I will give your 
oats a fair test. I do not write this for advertising or publi- 
cation, as I have none for sale; what I spare will be gratui- 
tous to my friends. I believe Ican excel anything of the 

oat kind in the world with this seed next year. 
Respectfully, yours, no. L. DIVINE. 


** The increase in yield is fully 100 per cent over the other 


~-yarieties, and the quality better. 


W. P. ExuroTT, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“My crop weighs 40 Ibs. to the bushel. They are just what 
every farmer wants.”—W. I, ANDERSON, Altoona, Pa. 


“T will not sow any other kind hereafter.” 
W. B. Szymour, Iowa City, Iowa. 


“The Norway Oats are asuccess. They yield three bush- 
els to one of the common kinds, on the same soil. I have 
68 stalks from one kernel, with heads 19 inches long.” 

JouN K. GRUBER, Baltimore, Ohio. 


“The Norway Oats are not a humbug, as some suppose, 
but will yield more than any other variety in this county.” 
Report St. Clair Co., Mo., Farmers’ Club. 


“They are an improvement of vast importance to the 
West. Our farmers are advised to secure this seed.” 
teport of Meeting of Illinois Grain Growers at Chicago. 


“T measured one head 26 inches long, and any quantity 
over 20inches. ‘The oats pile cen up on the heads, and the 
stalks are strong enough to hold them up.” 

JoHN MARKS, Smyrna, Me. 

“My Norways stood five to six feet high, and no lodging ; 
common Oats all lay flat.” 

J.H. Wurrson, Boise City, Idaho. 

“TI raised as many Norways on one acre as I did of com- 
mon oats on two acres, equally as good land. Besides the 
Norways are far better in quality, weighing 40 to 45 pounds 
to the bushel.”—W. H. BrsHop, Leesburg, Ind. 

“* They are a most valuable addition to the grain resources 
of the country. They yield fully twice as much as other 
varieties, of better qnality.”"—W. Larimer, Crab Tree, Pa. 

“T have been raising the large Irish oat, but my Norways 
have more than doubled on the other kinds, and are heavy, 
and of excellent quality.”—E. F. Dopp, Van Buren, Pa. 


A PROFITABLE CROP. 


While itis more profitable to put in this grain than any 
other kinds, if the op is used for ordinary market purposes, 
from its enormous yield, the high premium which it will 
command for seeding purposes, for a few years to come, 
makes it the most desirable crop the farmer can grow. A 
farmer in Wisconsin raised nearly 1,000 bushels this year, 
and it was all engaged from him before he had harvested, at 
$10 per bushel. Farmers will do well to order at once, for 
the demand is large, not only here, but Europe is calling 
upon us for this seed in large quantities, and some of those 
who wait may be disappointed, as was the case last year, 
and fail of getting it. There is not enongh seed to give 
every farmer in this country alone, a tablespoonful. Be- 
ware of bogusseed. There is nosuch thing as White Nor- 
way Oats,and Black New Brunswick Oats have been exten- 
sively sold for our seed. 

Price, $7.50 per bushel ;_ $4 per half bushel ; $2.50 per peck. 
Sold by the standard of 32 Ibs. to the bushel. Express 
charges to be paid by the purchaser. Bags free. Remit by 
draft, P. O. money order, or registered letter, or send by 
Express prepaid, and the package will be delivered to the 
Co. on receipt of the money. Address either of our Stores 
nearest your place. Circulars free. 

D. W. RAMSDELL & cg., 
P. O. Box 5,689, 
No. 218 Pearl St., New York. 
Or, 171 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

REFERENCES: Messrs. G. Collamore & Co.. New York; 
Messrs. Dorper & Brothers, New York; J. 1. Pearce, Pres. 
3d Nationa} Bank, Chicago, Tll.; H. N. F. Lewis, Esq., Editor 
Western Rural, Chicago, J) 





MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

This well-known establishment, founded 80 years ago by 
the present proprietors, and conducted ever since and at 
the present time under their personal supervision, now offers 
the largest and most complete stock in the country, em- 
bracing : 

STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPES AND SMALL FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
NEW AND RARE FRUITS OF ALL.SORTS, 
NEW AND RARE ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

The collection in both departments, useful and ornament- 
al, is the largest in the U.S. Extensive specimen grounds 
are maintained at great expense, to determine qualities and 
insure accuracy in propagation. 

Orders for large or small quantities promptly and care- 
fully filled. Packing performed in the most skillful and 
thorough manner. 

Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. 

Nurserymen and Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 

No. 1.—Fruits, 10c. No. 2.—Ornamental Trees, 10c. No. 
3.—Green-house, 5c. No. 4.—Wholesale, FREE, 


Address 
ELLWANCER:& BARRY, 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 





NEY ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS, FERNS, 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS, 


Best Tri-Color Double Geraniums, 
AND A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 
STOCK PLANTS, JUNE ROSES, 
HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 
BEST VARIETY OF 
TENDER ROSES AT LOW RATES, 
Catalogues Published. 

Plant Catalogue, Illustrated. 

Bulb Catalogue, do. 
Wholesale Catalogue, Illustrated.} 
Catalogues to customers free of charge. 
OLM BROTHERS, 
Successors to B. K. Bliss, 
Springfield, Mass. 


VERSAILLES CURRANTS. 


This is the best currant in cultivation. We have an extra 
Jine stock of —— at the following rates: 
1-year-old, $2 per dozen ; $10 per 100; $70 per 1,000. 
2-year-old, $3 = $15 a $100 - 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of 50c. Send for circular. 
EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


Established 1791. 

The aim of this establishment is to cultivate for sale all 
varieties of Trees, Plants, and Shrubs, that are hardy, and 
for which there is any demand. The Autumn season for 
transplanting and shipping begins about October 20th, and 
ends about December 10th. 

Address for information or Catalogues, 

KING & MURRAY, Flushing, N. Y. 

Catalogues may be obtained in New York City, from 
JOSEPH K. MURRAY, 37 Pine St. 


OUR PRICE LIST 


Of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Roses, &c., is now 
ready, and will be mailed free. 

JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, Nurserymen, Florists, and 
Seedsmen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENEVA NURSERY, 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR FALL of 1869. 


We would call the attention of Nurserymen and Dealers 
to our fine stock of Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, having 
over 300 acres in different stages of growth. We are pre- 

ared to fill all orders, large or small, on the most liberal 
erms. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Wholesale List. 

W. & T. SMITH. 


BRICKSBURG NURSERY, 


Bricksburg, New Jersey. 
A general assortment of Nursery Stock for sale. Small 
Fruit Plants and Osage Orange at low rates. 
Address CALKINS & BROOKS. 




















Faulkner Nurseries. 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Offer to Nurserymen, Planiers, and Dealers, an exceeding- 
ly fine stock of Standard and Dwarf Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
and Peaches. Also a good supply of Currants, Gooseber- 
ries, Grape vines, Mazzard Cherry, and Plum Stocks, All of 
the above stock is of the best quality, unsurpassed for 
thriftiness and beauty. Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN C. WILLIAMS & CO. 


HE CLARKE RASPBERRY, AND ROGERS’ 
HYBRID GRAPES. 
LYMAN BASSETT, 
North Haven, Conn. 











x . ne 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
for fall of 1869, 
WE OFFER FOR THE FALL TRADE A VERY LARGE sTocK 
Fruit Trees of all kinds, both Standa a 
and Dwarf. = 
Grape Vines, Native and Foreign, the des; es 
rieties, old and nev, and well grown. 53 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, an, 
general assortment of all the Small Fruits, z 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Climbing Vine 
and Roses, the largest and finest collection in the country" 
Our Nurseries being very extensive gives us g : ‘ 
pa obey goods generally. B $a fall Supply 
‘he following Catalogues, just issued, are very 
and will be sent to all who apply. ery Complete 
No. 1.—Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits 
No. 2,.—Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. uta 
No. 8.—Descriptive Catalogue of Green-house Plants & 
No. 4.—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Deale = 
and those wishing to plant in large quantities * 
Address FROST & CO,, 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, n, Y 


mini PPICAN CU ROM 
THE AMERICAN CHESTNUT 
One of the most profitable Timber and Nut-pr 
trees in America, 250,000 for sale by Producing 
STORRS, HARRISON & co., 
Painesville, Lake Co.,, Ohio, 
_Send for a Circular. ’ 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
. ‘ 
T. C. MAXWELL & BROS,, 
Geneva, N. YW., 
offer for the fall trade a full assortment of Standard and 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—including an extra nice lot of 
Pear Trees and Cherry Trees—well grown and of 
the best sorts. 
Plums, Peaches, Standard aud Dwarf. Apricots, 
Nectarines, &c. 
Grape Vines, old and new sorts. Blackberries, 
Raspberries, and Currants. 
Choice Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, a large 
stock. 
Roses, Green-house Plants, 77i-colored and Gou, 
and Silver-leaved Geraniums, Bulbs, &c., &c. 
Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters, supplied on the most 
reasonable terms. 
gy ea 
75,000 Peach ‘Trees, 
One year from bud, 4 to 6 feet high now (August Ist), Prin- 
cipally leading varieties. Purchasers are invited to see 
them on the ground, one mile west of Upper Station, Mari 


etta. Also a large lot of strong Concord vines, 1 and 2 years 
old, and a general assortment of Nursery Stock. 


Send for price list. 
H. M. ENGLE, Marietta, Pa. 


STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


Offer for sale: 
100,000 Peach Trees, one year from the bud. 
15,000 Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf Peach Trees, one year 
from the bud. 
75,000 Standard Apple Trees, 2 to 4 years from the bud. 
10,000 Dwarf Apple Trees, 2 years from the bud. 
10,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, 2 years from the bud. 
75,000 Concord and Hartford Prolific Grape Vines, one and 
two years old. 
25,000 Cherry and Jin Versailles Currants. 
50,000 Clarke and Philadelphia Raspberries. 
$0,000 Early Wilson, Kittatinny, and Lawton Blackberries. 
500,000 — Seedlings, one and two years old. 
With much other Nursery Stock. . 
Address as above. 


Hightstown Nurseries, 
125,000 Peach Trees for Sale!! 


Fall of ‘69 and spring of "70. Best_market varieties. Send 
for circular. R. F. PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 


RIMES’ GOLDEN APPLE.—By the 100, 1,000, 

or 10,000, Extra fine trees. With a full assortment of 
other Nursery stock. Wholesale list now ready, and mailed 
to the trade on application. R. G. HANFORD 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, 0. 


la 

















For 20 Dollars. 


24 Apple Trees about 5 feet high. 
2 Pear “s 4to oo 


2 Pe 5 
10 Peach = 
10 Concord Grape Vines, 2 years old. 
5 Cherry Trees or 5 Plum Trees. 
8 Rose Bushes. ’ 
Trees thrifty and of well-known popular varieties, and 
will be packed in the best manner, and delivered to Express 
or Freight Agent, as may be desired. ay * 
KING & MURRAY, Flushing, N. Ye 





MALL FRUITS AND PLANTS a SPECIALTY. 
All the desirable and profitable varieties. A large 
stock of prime Plants, carefully cultivated for the owners 
own use. “Known by their fruits,” and warranted gen 
uine, Can't possibly’ plant one-quarter of them. _ Wiil 
sell balance at about cost of raising them. Root-cuttings 
from fragments—after digging—and_Jnstructions given how 
to grow fine plants from them. Nowhere else 80 cheap. 
Send for Catalogue and prices. . 
SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N.J._ 
NE MILLION FRUIT TREES, also a large 
stock of grape vines and small fruits for sale. Send 
three-cent stamp for Catalogue. FRANKLIN DAVIS &CO. 
Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Va. 


PEACH TREES, all the leading varieties, 
100,000 g 











for sale at lowest rates. Send for Circular. 
HAMILTON PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 
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THE MOUNT VERNON, 
A SPLENDID NEW WINTER PEAR, 


THE BEST OF ITS SEASON, 
offered to the public, for the first time, at the follow- 


Ww 
Ie preasonable prices, viz.: 
~ standards—t-year-old, $2.00 each, $18 per doz. 
“ 2-year-old = 2.50 i$ 2 = 
1.50 id 15 be 


i ALVOAT-OlG..... 00000 
Dees rear-old.......... 200 “*§ 2 « 


This new fruit is vouched for by the Hon. M. P. Wilder, 
president of the Am, Pomological Society; Jas. F. P. Hyde, 
Es _. President of Mass. Hort. Society; Henry Ward Beecher, 
and others. 

A FINE COLORED PLATE 
” » furnished, gratis, together with a Circular, giving 
puticulars and a full list of testimonials. a 
Address WM. S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





" Bloomington Nursery. 
500 Acres. 18th Wear, 10 Green-houses, 


Fruit, Ornamental, and Nursery Stock, immense and re- 
liable assortment very low for cash. 

Apples—including most magnificent stock of yearlings— 
also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess Oldenburg, 
Hislop, Transcendent, and other Crab-apples, 1,2, and 3 year. 

Peaches, Pears. Cherries, Plums, Quinces, Grapes, Forest 
and Evergreen Trees, Nursery Stocks, Osage Orange Hedge 
Plants, Roses. own roots, ge Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Tris, Squilis, Lilies—Speciosum, Auratum, ec, 

Also superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogues, 

F. K, PHOENIX, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 





OLF CREEK NURSERY.—4,000 2 & 3-year 
V E. May, and other cherry trees, 75,000 Peach, includ- 
ing Van Buren’s Golden Dwarf, and general Nursery Stock. 
Catalogues free JOHN WAMPLER, 
Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 






Dutch Bulbous Flow- 
er Roots. 


Sént by Mail, post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


No. 41 Park Row, & {51 Nassau St., 


New York. 


Offer for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, including all the most desirable varieties in cultiva- 
tion. 

The following varieties will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of prices affixed. Selection of varieties to be 
left with us. When less than the specified number are 
ordered, an additional price will be charged. 

Per doz. 
Hyacinths, double or single, fine named varieties. . $3.50 
Hyacinths, double or single, fine unnamed varieties 1.50 









Tulips, early double, fine named varieties............ 1.50 
Tulips, early double, fine mixed unnamed............. 5) 
Tulips, early single, fine named varieties........ --- 1.50 
Tulips, early single, fine mixed unnamed. ............ 5 
Tulips, Parrot, fine mixed, unnamed................ 1.00 
Tulips, Bybloemen, bizarres and rose, fine named 38.00 
Tulips, Bybloemen, fine mixed... ................. 1.00 
Tulips, various sorts mixed, unnamed............ 5) 
Crocus, mixed, blue, white, yellow, and striped.. 23 
Crocus, finest named varieties..................... 40 


Polyanthus Narcissus, finest named varieties. . 
Polyanthus Narcissus, fine mixed unnamed. 





eee? Te E 
Salem Grape Nursery 
emoved to Lockport, N. Y. 200,000 Plants for sale, com- 
Duaer the entire arris Stock, both the transplanted and 
he propagation from his thirty-acre vineyard at Salem-on- 
Erie, all which we purchased last spring. Bearing vines of 
Salem this year, in our vineyard, are perfectly healthy, 
while Concord is affected with both mildew and rot. Good 
judges claim this as ‘'the best of all red Grapes.” A large 
stock of all ee vores at low rates, 
For Price List address : 
I. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 





Moorestown ‘Small Fruit and 
Plant Farm. 


All the desirable varieties of Blackberry, Raspberry, and 
Strawberry Plants, including the Kentucky—that valuable 
addition for market gardening. Also all the new varieties 
ef Potatoes, the most desirable of which are the Early 
Rose and Bresee’s Prolific. Don’t forget to send for Price 
List before purchasing elsewheye, whether in large or small 
quantities. THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J 








ENUINE ORANGE QUINCE from BEARING 
Trees, 15 to 20 inches, thrifty and finely rooted. Cheap. 
STANDARD and DwWaRF PEARS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, SMALL 
Frurrs, ind general Nursery Stock. Agents and dealers 
supplied at low rates. Send for Price List. 
BRONSON & HERENDEEN, Geneva, N. Y. 


MACEDON NURSERIES, Macedon, 
N. Y.—We shall be pleased to send our Autumn Trade 
List toall who wish to buy. Some of its oe are as 

100. 1,000. 









follows: __ per 12. ,000. 
ORANG? QUINCE, 1% to 2% fect, v. thrifty. .$2.50 15.00 125.00 
CURRANTS,La Versai!laise,W.Grape,Cherry, 2.00, 7.50 60.00 
Red & White Dutch, Houghton’s Seed, 

NE EOE Oe COCO TT TTT 1.00 4.50 380.00 
RasPBERRIES, Mam. Cluster, large stock... 1.00 4.00 30,00 
Doolittle $6 per 1,000; Seneca, Thornless.... 1.00 2.30 15.00 
Franconia, Philadelphia, and other Antw’ps 1.00 3.50 25.00 
BLACKBERRIES, Kittatinny, W. Early, Mis- 

errr 1.00 3.50 15.00 
STRAWBERRIES, Michigan Seed., Kramer... 1.00 5.00 
Peak’s Emperor, Colfax, Nap. ILI, Nicaise.. 1.00 3.00 
Chas, Downing, Nicanor, Perpetual Pine.... 50 150 %.50 
Wilson’s Albany, and other sorts............ 75 5 


bh 2.50 

Atthe “12” and “100” rates, we will mail the above to 
any P.O.inthe U.S. _ Address ; 
Cc. L. VAN DUSEN, Macedon, N. Y. 





iT @ Ido not require you to send stamp for 
N © @ my price list of Plants and Potatoes, but I would 
not object if you did. 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 





HOEVER wishes to buy good omy cheap 
will do well to correspond with me, I offer 
100,000 Concord Vines, 
50,000 Ives’ do. ; 
together with Hartford and Clinton. 
50,000 Wilson Early Blackberries. 
50,000 Missouri Mammoth do. 
5,000 Kittatinny do. 
30,000 C'arke Raspberries. 
10,000 Philadelphia do. 
J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Our Price List of Grape Vines for autumn of 1869, also 
Club rates, can be had on application. Our collection in- 
cludes all the best native varieties, warranted true to name, 
Quality and prices cannot fail to suit. 

C. L. HOAG & CO., 
Lockport Grape Nurseries, Lockport, N, Y. 





‘VERYBODY Wants MARTHA! 
The best waite GrapE for general cultivation. Send 
stamps for Nlustrated Catalogue and Price List of over ONE 
HUNDRED VARRETIES of Grapes and Small Fruits, to 
GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


JES’ GR: . Land 2 yea ld 
100,000 ee ak ee ee : 


Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 











Iris, English, fine mixed varieties............... 
Iris, Spanish, fine mixed varieties............... 
Ranunculus, fine mixed varieties............... : 
A My MO TRIROM VATICUOR, oo5 5 cciss sc cccieccscccses 
Gladiolus, hardy fine mixed varieties................. 1.00 
OMEIUPE RNIN, CONDOS oon oo os5iccscscccecss se. cccesseseeee 60 
GWT WO PIR, BIN BIS. oo seccciesictecscsvecsccccccecccees 30 
Hyacinthus, fine mixed varieties..................... v5) 
Japan Lily, red and white, each 50 cents............. 5.00 
White Lily, (Lilium candidum,)...................... 1.75 
Lilium auratum, or new Golden Banded Japan 
BI ic onbe sks fas cacdccbancdsacacashesk eoeccsane 100 


Lilium longiflorum..................:.ceceeee eee es 2.00 

Collections containing a fine assortment of all the leading 
varieties of the above will also be mailed post-paid, as fol- 
lows: Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No.3, $5.00; No. 4, 
$3.00. For the contents of each collection and further par- 
ticulars, see Catalogue. 

Also a fine assortment of GREEN-HOUSE BULBS, com- 
prising CYoLaMENS, Ixras, OXALIS8, SPARAXIS, TRITONIAS, 
&e., &. 

Particular attention is invited to their 

New llustrated Autumn Catalogue 
(containing an aecurate description of each variety, with 
particular directions for culture, so that any person, how- 
ever unacquainted, cannot fail to suceeed; also a beautiful 
eolored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium auratum), 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing ten cents. 
Ordeis may be addressed to B. K. BLISS & SON, 

Bex 5,712, P.O., New York. 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & €0.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
HYACINTHS, CROCUS, TULIPS, AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS—for the au- 
tumn of 1869, sent to any address on 
receipt of 5 cents, Address 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & €9., 
231 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 
Imported Dutch Bulbous Roots. 


Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, &c., for 1869, is now ready for 








mailing to applicants. 


J. M. THORBURN & CoO., 
15 John-st., New York. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Japan Lilies, &c., &c. 


Collections containing fine assortments of ali the leadin 
varieties of Fall-planting Bulbs, mailed post-paid, as fol- 
lows: Coll. No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $5; No. 4, $3. New 
Catalogue will be mailed to all eppicents enclosing ten cts. 

CURTIS & COBB, 348 Washington St., Boston. 








Grape Vines! 25 Dollars per 1,000. Grape Vines! 
For the next 60 days I will sell Concord Vines at $25 per 
1,000. By 10,090 cheaper. Hartford, $5 per 1,000. Ives’ $4.00. 
Other sorts very cheap. Address 
Oct. 1869. DR. H. SCHREEDER, Bloomington, Llinois. 


AMSDELL’S NORWAY OATS.—A quantit 
of this wonderful productive Oats for sale, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 32 Ds., $5; 8 Ms., $1.50: 4 hs.. post paid, 1.00. 
Address W. E. STITT, Columbus, Wis 








VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Or 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 
Is now published, and will be sent FREE to all who apply. 


Address 
JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N.Y. 
IVES’ SEEDLING VINES. 


10,000 2-year and 20,000 1-year-old grape roots. 
Cheaper than last spring. Address 
GOTTLIEB MYERS, in care of WILLIAM BAKER, 
165 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 








AUTUMN, 1869. 
ROCHESTER 


COMMERCIAL NURSERIES, 


Established 1880. 
The new CrRcULAR OF PRIcEs is just published, and will 
be sent free to all applicants. Also 


FINE COLORED PLATES 


of the “ Mount Vernon" Pear, and * Marechal Niel” Rose. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 80 pages, 10 cents, 
Address WM. 8S. LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries, 
Rocnester, N. Y. 





5 000 00 GRAPE BUDS! In canes and cut- 
] 4 tings. Quality and genuineness guaran- 
teed. Illustrated Catalogue and Guide, 6 cts, 

M. H. LEWIS, Lock Box 114, Sandusky, Ohio. 





Dreer’s Descriptive Catalogue 


of Bulbs, and other Flower Roots. 

With Directions for their Culture and Management, for 
1869-70, is now ready for distribation. It contains the largest 
and best assortment of Bulbous Roots ever presented to the 
public, I having personally (while in Europe) made selec- 
tions and additions to my previous large collection of all 
really new and desirable varieties. Also a List of the most 
desirable Winter Blooming Plants, Roses, &c. Also Choice 
Flower Seeds for sowing in the autumn, and the best varie- 
ties of Small Fruits for general cultivation. It will befor 
warded by mail on receipt of postage stamp. 

Usual discount @tte Trade. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
Scedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUIT GROWERS !—Doty’s Pruner is now in 

use and recommended by W.S. CARPENTER, Dr. Gro. 
THURBER, of the Agriculturist, A. 8. FULLER, and other 
a pomologiets ; also by Hon. Horack GREELEY. 
ec illustrated adv’t, pore SS Pat No. Agriculturist. 

Address DOTY’S NEk, Cortlandt St., New York. 








CAvtion. 
The President Wilder Strawberry. 


Besides the variety raised by the distinguished hortieul- 
turist whose name it bears, there is alsoa European sort 
called President Wilder, of which nothing is known in this 
country. As several unscrupulous persons are advertising® 
the latter in a manner calculated to mislead the public, we 
warn all who desire to obtain the best of all strawberries, to 
be careful of whom they purchase, and be sure to get the 


American President Wilder, 


of which not one plant has yet been sent out, or will he sent 
out until next spring, except as premiums to subscribers to 
Tilton’s Journal of Hortioulture. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





300 000 GRAPE VINES. —Cheaper than else- 

4 where, and as good ; old and new varieties. Ii- 

lustrated Comoges and Guide,6 cts. Wholesale Prices, free. 
M. H. LEWIS, Lock Box 114, Sandusky, Ohio. 





184 Acres planted with Small Fruits. Large 
- stock of Plants for sale ; also of that potato that 
has no_ superior, for earliness, productiveness, and quality, 
“The Early Rose.” Send for prices. 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


THE WALTER GRAPE. 


We invite all who wish to see the Walter Grape on the 
vine, to come before the 13th of September, as a portion 
will then be removed for the Exhibition. 

We here repeat that the “ Walter” is the dest favored of 
the American Grapes now disseminated. The vine is a 
strong grower and fruit about the size ef Catawba. 

PRICKES—No. 1, $8.50; No. 2, $250; No. 3, $1.50: large de- 
ductions made for guantitiee. Send stamp for price list, 

FERRIS & CAYWOOD, Duchess Nurseries, Eesqencopeie, 
N.Y. Journals inserting the above will be paid in vines, 








UST. ISSUED—Onur Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue of Grape Vines: etc. Price 2 cts. 
Address ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bushberg, Mo. 


NEW PEACH SEED.—For sa’e at $1.00 per 
bushel. L. & M, WOODAULL, 
Dayton, Ohio, 
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TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting). $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter. last Page, and 2d and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—$3.00 per agate line of space, 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 
(The only German Agricultural Journal in the United 
States.) 
Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line, Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 


_ Strawberry Plants for Sale. 


October is the best time for faH-planting Strawberries. 
Boyden’s 30, monstrous, 12 berries, rough 1 pound, 50c. doz. ; 
2. 100; $15, 1 


Charles Downing, best berry ever introduced, Barnes’ Mam- 
moth, Nicanor, Romeyn Seedling, Peak’s Emperor, 50c, 
doz. > $1.50. 100: $12, 1,000. 

Jucnnda. Agricuiturist, Green Prolific, Downer’s Prolific, 
Wilson, 30c. doz,, $1, 100; $7, 1,000. 3 

The 12 varieties. 1 doz. each, free by mail, $3. 
For description of new varieties, see Agriculturist for Sept. 
Versailies and Cherry Currants, 2 years plants, $1.50 doz.; 


Black Bangup. new black currant, very large bearing 
lants, $2. doz. : 
Rhododendron Catawbiense and Kalmia latifolia, two of 
the most beautiful hardy evergreen flowering shrubs known, 
strong bushy plants, two to three feet high. $2 each. 
Address S$. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


KENTUCKY STRAWBERRY. 


Large, late, and a valuable market berry, ripening after 
other Strawberries and before Raspberries; just fills up the 
interregnum in the fruit season, 

WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


IVES’ SEEDLING GRAPE VINES. 


The best, most reliable, and other choice varieties for sale ; 
and anything in the Small Fruit line, Apply for price lists 


with stamps, to 
LEWIS FINCH, Plainville, Ohio. 


Reliable Vegetable Seed. 


Planters and Farmers of the South, and of the whole coun- 
try over, will find it most decidedly for their interests to 
procure their seed directly from the grower, and thus avoid 
the great loss and aggravation caused by planting old and 
impure seed. I have over one hundred choice varieties 
growing on my four seed farms, which J warrant to be both 
pure and true, and to reach each purchaser. 

POTATOES of the best new varieties are_ engraved 
and fully described in my Catalogue, which will be sent 
gratis to all. I advise my Southern friends to purchase their 
potatoes in the fall, as it is too cold to sefthem safely from 
the North after November. ’ 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 























OR SALE.—Early Rose Potatoes by the bu., 
bbl.. or 100 bbls. Also Strawberry, Raspberry, and 
Blackberry Plants. Currant Bushes, Asparagus Roots, &c. 
Send for a list of prices. 
CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





UNTIL OCTOBER 20th, 1869, 


Early Rose Given Away. 


On the following conditions: We will send 30 Conover's 
Colossal Asparagus plants tor $1, 41bs. Climax Potatoes $1; 
1 tuner “ King o1 the Earlies $1: 8 kinds o1 our best Seed- 
iings, (all superior) 25c. each poten, $2 Ali ot the above 
Bnd ONE BARREL OF EaRLY LiosE Potatoes ior $5. Try 
THE SAMPLE and you will want more at regular rates next 
Svring. otherwise we could not make this offer. Send 2c. 
“or Ilustrated Catalogue. Large Show Cards and extremely 
!ow prices to Agents, free. 
_ Huron Ohio 


EABLY ROSE.—Large and Genuine Stock. 

10 bbis. at $40. INustrated Catalogue and Guide of 

Grapes, etc,,6cts, Price Lists free. M. H. LEWIS, 
Lock Box 114, Sandusky. Ohio. 


L. D. SCOTT & CO. 








™enuine Early Rose Potatoes for spring 1870. 
Price per bbl. of 234 bushels, $10; per bushel. $5. Sent 
by Express. T. 8. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. Y. 


BeArLrT ROSE POTATOES.—Fall price, $2.25 
per 60 Is.; $6 per 165 Bs. SAM’'L C. Dre COU, 
Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 








ew, Rare, and Valuable Apples.—The old sorts 
_ surpassed. Largest collection in the U.S. Send for 
Catalogue to A. M. LAWVER, South Pass, Illinois. 


Asbestos Roofing 


Ts the most reliable substitute for Tin and other expensive 
kinds of Roofing; is manufactured in rolls ready for use, 
and is adapted for seer or flat roofs, in all climates. 

ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, made of the indestructible 
fibrous mineral Asbestos for Tin, Canvas, Felt, Shingle, and 
Board Roofs. r 

ASBESTOS CEMENT, for repairing leaky roofs. 

The Agriculturist, Tribune, and News buildings, and 
thousands throughout the country, are covered with these 
materials. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


H, W. JOHNS, 78 WILLIAM-ST., N, Y. 


Patentte, and for 11 years Manufacturer of Roofing Materials. 

















Potato Digger. 
Send Stamp for Circular to 
; R. H. Allen & Co. 
.P. O Box 376, 


New-York. 


Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed Sower 
For Sowing all kinds of Grain and Grass Sced. 








The Hand Machine will sow 50 acres of wheat in 10 hours ; 
the Horse Power 120 in the same time, and the work is done 
in the most perfect manner. Hundreds of letters from all 

arts of the country speak its praise. We append the fol- 
owing from the author of Walks and Talks in the Agricul- 
turist. 

MoRETON Farm, Rocnester, N. Y., ? 
April 28, 1869. 

Mr. D. H. GoopELt—Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks 
for your Broadcast Seed Sower. I have just sown 18 acres 
of clover seed with it on the wheat, and so far as I could as- 
certain by examination, it sows very evenly, and certainly 
with great rapidity. My man sowed the 18 acres in 6 hours. 
1 have not had an opportunity to try it with grain. 

Yours truly, JOSEPH HARRIS. 

The price of the Hand Sowers is $10.00, and of Power 
Sowers, $60.00. Send for Circulars. 

D. H. GOODELL & CO., Antrim, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Prindle’s Agricultural Steamer 


Is perfectly safe, is cheap, does not require skilled labor 
to manage, and saves from 25¢050 per cent to the Stock- 
teeder. Those in want will send for prices and circulars to 
BARROWS, SAVERY & CO., successors to Savery & Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa, 








Buy the “NOVELTY” Wringer, or at least take jt On trial 
with any or all others, and keep the BEST, ‘ 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


N. B. PHELPS & CO., Gen. Agts 


17 Cortlandt St., New York 





- - > eae 
The Reliance Wringey 
b 
With New Spiral Cog Wheels, 
which cannot get out of Gear, and patent keyed Rolls, th 
eovering of which will not twist upon the shaft, 13'| : 
complicated and better made than any other Wringer aa 
is the most economical. Manufactured by — 
PROVIDENCE TOOL Cco., 
Providence, R, ], 
New York Store, 29 Beekman St. 


The Common Sense Wine & Cider Mi 


Manufactured by the Ashland, Ohio, Machine Company, 
is the most practical Cider Mill in the world. By one Opera. 
tion it grinds the apples. presses them as dry as chips De- 
tween rollers, while the cider passes direct into the harre, 
It is run by hand or power, easily operated, durable, 
and substantial §2" Before purchasing a Cider Mill send 
Jor an Illustrated Circular. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


(Established in 1826.) 

Belis for Churches, Academies, Fae. 
tories, ete., of Which more have been 
made at this establishment than at al] 
the other foundries m the country 
combined. Materials used, pure 
per and tin. All Bells warranted, 
An Iilustrated Catalogue sent free 
upon application to 


E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 


West Troy, N. Y, 

















TRIUMPHANT 


UCCESS! 





gy 





“ CLEANLINESS IS AKIN TO GOD- 
Liness. —Benj. Franklin. 


Warranted the best Washer Extant, 


And the only Machine in the world that washes 
thoroughly without injury to the fabric. 


RETAIL PRICE, WITHOUT WRINGER, S15. 


EXOME: 
Manufacturing Comp’y. 


PRINCIPAL DEPOTS: 


13 Barclay St., near Astor House, New York. 

Cor. Clinton & Jackson Sts., Chicago. 

818 N. Fourth Street, ~ St. Louis. 

1031 Chestnut Street, - ~~ Philadelp’a. 

128 W. Fourth St... = - Cincinnati. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Agents for Sherman’s Improved Wringer. 
Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators. 


The best and cheapest. Our Improved Evaporator is 
licensed by the proprietors of Cook's, Cory’s, and Harris’ 
patents, combined with our own improvements, patented 
June 18th, 1869. The best Evaporator for Sugar Cane, Sor- 
ghum, and Maple Sugar. Send for Cane Circulars to Hart- 
ford, Ct., for Meri Circulars, to Bellows Falls, Vt. Address 

=? HARTFORD SORGHUM MACHINE CO,  , 

State that you saw this in the Agriculiurist. 


SAVES 
Clothes, Labor & Time. 











BRO TO WARM YOUR HOUSE 
Economically and Safely. 

Use the GOTHIC FURNACE, so highly recommended by 
J.J. THomas Esgq., of the Custivator, who says: “ Dunng 
the past 20 years we have tried anumber of Hot-Air Far 
naces of different forms, and have found none equal to 
LESLEY'’S GOTHIC FURNACE. The SOFTNESS and 
PURITY of the AIR have been particularly observed by 
visitors. They are arranged for burning anthracite or 
bituminous coal and wood. J 
Send for Catalogue. ALEX, M. LESLEY, Manufacturer, 
605 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 


ARE YOU 
GOING TO PAINT! 


The AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY are 
manufacturing a superior Paint of the purest white, and all 
the fashionable colors, that will not crack, chalk, or fade;- 
comes less than White Lead, and will last twice as long as 
any other paint. 

Send for Sample Card, Recommends, and Price List to 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip; or Cleveland, Ohio. 

4 PER CENT SAVED !—By making the knit 

ep goods for Family use on the LAMB KNITTING 

MACHINE, and by manufacturing for the market a Large 

Profit can be made. No other Machine can do this. Send 

for Circular and SAMPLE STocKING. N. CLARK, Agent, 

313 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 

















Cc. TT. SMITH’S 


Improvement in Roofing, combining economy, sim lieltY, 
durability, and general adaptation to all purposes 0 brent 
ing. Patents for State. County, or Town, for sale, Appl 0 

©. T. SMITH; Nyack, Rockland Co. NX. Yo 





RAIN TILE. — Those who desire thorough 
work in draining their Farms and Country Seats shost 
send for our improved tile and collars. Circulars on app 
cation, C. W. BOYNTON & CO., . 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
Oe aa 


fg XHE NATIONAL CORN HUSKER.—A perfect 
and practical machine ; picks from the stalk and heals 
600 bushels per day with one horse-power. Price $150. 
eral discount to the trade. JAMES A. ROBINSON, k 
£ ~ No, 164 Duane-st., New York. 
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The Williams Fence and Gate Company. 


lave now for sale, Farm, ‘town, County, and State rights 
to build their Patent Fence ani Gate, for Farm and other 
enclosures. The Posts are Iron, their bases stone ; the other 
materials, rails, pales, boards, or pickets, cheap and strong 
asany wooden post fence, and willlastinterminably, Active 
eanvassers wanted in all parts of the United States. For 
Pamphlet circulars containing plans and description, 
address LEWIS F. ALLEN, Treasurer, Black Rock, Erie Co., 
N. Y., or_I. P. WILLIAMS, Prest., Sheridan, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. 


~~ India Rubber Gloves 












For Gardening, Housework, etc., etc. A perfect protection 
for the hands, making them soft, smooth, and snowy white. 
Acertain cure for Salt Rheum, Chapped Hands, etc. Ladies 
short, $1.50; Gauntlets, $1.75 per pair. Gents short, $1.75; 
Gauntlets. $2.00 per pair. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
py GOODYEAR’S I. R. GLOVE MFG CO., No. 205 Broad- 
way, New York, Manufacturers of all kinds of Rubber Goods. 


INVALID’S WHEEL CHAIRS, $1 
to $10. The Invalid, if having the 
use of the hands, can go anywhere, 
in doors or out. 

Invalid Carriages, all sizes, from 
$40 to $100. 5 

Patent Sedan Carrying Chairs, 
prices $10 to $18. 

Invalid Chairs and Carriages made 
to order to suit all cases. 

Send for Circular. 

STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
90 William-st., New York, 

















V 7HY USE DULL SCISSORS ?—When 25c. will 
buy Jacob’s Family Sharpener. Endorsed by Mrs. 
STowe’s Hearth & Home and ladies everywhere. Sent post- 
paid for price. Great inducements to agents. 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 





al - T 
Concrete Walks and Pavement. 
For Streets, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 
Floors, and Private Walks. 
BuRLEW & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid in one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof. Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much, 
Work done, and ‘Town, County and State rights for sale, by 

RUSSELL, FISK & CO., 440 West 28d-st., New York City. 

«*, Send for a free Circular, with full particulars, 

per Month guaranteed. 
$100 to $2 5 O Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Call at, or write for particulars 
to, the Girard Wire Mills, No. 261 Third-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ECONOMICAL 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rates Lower than other Mutual Compan-= 
ies, with equal Safety and Soundness, 





Premiums Non-Forfeitable from the first 
Payment. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

A dividend, on the contribution plan, was made in cash to 
holders of Policies on the 14th of June last, which amounted, 
on some Policies, to THIRTY PER CENT, and averaging over 
ten per cent. This, with the low rates of premium charged 
by this company, which are equal to a dividend in hand of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, make it one of the most desirable Life 
Companiesin the country for those contemplating insurance. 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, as per Mas 1usetts Reports, 
1863, $176.72. Expected losses for year 1867, as per Actuaries’ 
calculation, $29,909. Actual loss, NOTHING. 
POLICIES ISSUED ON THE LIVES OF 

FEMALES AT TABLE RATES, 


SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres’t. 

C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Hon, Exizun Wrieut, Actuary. 
Fi Peowian, M.D., {Medical Boar 

WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 

BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
References: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.; HOYT, 
SPANGES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston. 


7 x 
FOR SALE. 

A very fine farm of 120 acres. with a vineyard of 74 acres, 
Apple and peach orchard, 450 trees, small fruit, ete.,a new 
and elegant two-story house with 9rooms, good cellar, good 
barn, outhouses, etc., at $10) per acre. Terms easy. Made 
8,500 gall. of wine last year. HENRY A. DIETZEL, 

Carlyle, Clinton Co., Til. 
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OING SOUTH.—Parties seeking information 

A of the South, its adaptation to different kinds of busi- 

hess, Manufactures, Farming, or for investment, will do well 
to address S. OTT, Aiken, S. C. 


oe ae 















olden Hill Seminary, Bridgeport, Ct. For cireu- 
lars, address the Principal, MISS EMMA NELSON, 
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PURE BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS.—Bred 
and shipped by J. W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, 
Send for Circular. 


Chester Co., Penn. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS shipped 
to order. Send for Circular on Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Swine. THOS. W 





Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 





Premium Magie Hogs. 


Bred and Shipped by L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., 
Ohio. All persons wishing to improve their breed of Hogs 
are requested to send for circular of prices and other valu- 
able information, free. 


HE OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER 
HOGS _— the greatest amount of 
Pork, tor food consumed, of any known breed. 
Send stamp for its description, and a great variet 
of other Thoroughbred and Imported Animals 
and Fowls. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
See statement of Hon. John Danforth, on page 463, of 
December Agriculturist. 








st Premium Jersey Cow ‘* FROLIC” for sale.— 
5 years old; color fawn, little white; is milking 16 qts.; 
out of imported stock; guaranteed in every particular, 
Also Heifers and Calves. Send Stamp for Circular. 
J. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 





LDERNEYS OF GOOD PEDIGREE for sale 
by G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J., on Northern [ail- 
road, One hour from New York. 


Pure Bred Fowls for Sale. 


DARK BRAHMAS. 
BUFF COCHINS. 
WHITE COCHINS. 
GREY DORKINGS. 
WHITE DORKINGS. 

All bred directly from imported stock, Also Light Brah- 
mas, Rouen Ducks, Aylesbury Ducks, Bronzed Turkeys, and 
one pair of imported Toulouse Geese. Address 

D. W. HERSTINE, Branchtown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FowWLs from Imported Stock for Sale. —Light 
Asiatic Brahmas, two one-year-old pullets and a spring 
cock for $15; ora trio, this spring chickens, for $2. Hou- 
dans, two one-year-old pullets and_a spring cock, $20. 
Address W. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





BUFF COCHIN, Dark Brahma, Houdan, Creve 
Ceur, La Fleche, Leghorn, Hamburg, Silver-spangled 
Poland, and Dorkings, for sale. Imported and otherwise. 
No Circulars, C. 8. BETTS, Importer and Breeder, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y 


FHOUDANS, CREVES, GOLD AND SILVER 
Hamburghs, Silver Polands, Leghorns, Spanish, Brah- 
mas, Bantams, Rouen Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, &c. For cut 
and description of Rouen Ducks, see June Agriculturist. 


Address with stamp, 
B. RAINES, Jr., Box 88, Elizabeth, N. J. 











FINE POULTRY.—Dark Brahmas, Light Brah- 
mas, Buff Cochins, Creve Cceur, Sultans, and White 
Bantam, all of my own importation. 

SAMUEL WILLETS, Flushing, Long Island. 


REY DORKING FOWLS FOR SALE, from 
imported stock, $9.00 per pair, $12.00 per trio, single 
cocks $5.00. Address . D. VALENTINE, 
Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








RAIMA FOWLS for sale. Spring chickens 
sent by Express, for $5 per pair, or $7 per trio. Address 
ir. TEMPLE, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. 





OULTRY. — Light Brahmas, Grey Dorkings, 
and Black Spanish, bred from imported stock, very fine. 
EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


V EDLOCK; Or, THE Rigun RELATIONS OF 

THE Sexes.—A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the 
Laws of Conjugal Selection, and showing Who May and 
Who May Not Marry. By S.R. WELLS. One vol., 12mo, 250 
pages; plain muslin, $1.50; extra gilt, $2. 

“HOW TO READ CHARACTER.”—A New Illustrated 
Hand-book of PHRENOLOGY and PHystoGNomy, for the Use 
of Students and Examiners, with a Descriptive Chart for 
marking, and upward of 170 Engravings. Price, muslin, 
$1.25; paper, $1, Sent _— free by return mail, by 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, Agents Wanted, 











AEINTER’S Manual gives best meth- 
ods and latest improvements in house painting, sign 
painting, graining, varnishing, polishing, staining, gilding, 
glazing, silvering, Grecian oil-painting, Chinese painting, 
Oriental painting, &c. Also, principles of glass staining, 
harmony and contrast of colors, analysis of colors, with 
philosophy, theories, and practices of color, &c..&c. 50 cts. 
Sold by all dealers, or sent by mail on receipt eae 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 


119 Nassau street, New York. 





procured by DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th 


PATE NTS Send va ne 





To Farmers, Gardeners, Farm 
Laborers, and others. 


How to Save Money !! 








In Prosperity, Prepare for Adversity.” 
‘EXVg—,,"OML JO ABIJOG 
S411 POON UL puUdsliy OU Ss] c10YUL,, 





Opposite CITY 


= 2 
Interest Allowed at the rate of SIX Per Cent Per 


Annum, Free of Government Tax, 


with participation in the profits on the Mutual plan. Per- 
sons residing in the country can remit to the Bank by Ex- 
press (at asmall charge), or by draft, Post-office order, or 
registered letter. The Bank-book, or a receipt, will be sent 
as requested. 

Money Can be withdrawn on a written order. One dollar 
will commence an account, 

A deposit of Five DOLLARS PER WEEK will, with the in- 
terest allowed by this Bank, produce the following result: 


In 5 years, - - $1,502 In 20 years, - $9,805 38 
In 10 years, - . 3,512 88| In 80 years, - 21,088 41 
Amount deposited in 30 years, $260 each year, - 7,800 00 
Amount of interest on same - : - 13,288 41. 


1 at 
Send for a Circular containing valuable a 
CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President. 
GrorGE H, BENEDICT, Secretary. 


THE ILL CENTRAL R. R. CO 


Mave for sale, in tracts of 40 acres and 





upwards, at from $7 to $10 per acre, 
in four annual payments, 


630,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


Farming and Fruit Lands of Illinois, 
all lying adjacent to their road, as follows: 


178,000 acres between Chicago and Centralia, 

128,000 acres between Dixon and Centralia, 
situated in the great cattle, hog, and corn-producing dis- 
trict Fs State, and adapted to all purposes of profitable 
agriculture. 

South of Centralia, 293,000 acres are for sale. From this 
region is produced the finest of Winter Wheat, and crops 
common to the Middle States—Peaches, Apples, Grapes, and 
Fruits of all kinds—yield with wonderful abundance. A 
special fruit train transports these luxuries to Chicago, and 
from thence all the Northern country is supplied, weeks in 
advance of local gardens and orchards, bringing to the pro- 
ducer the high prices of the first of the season. 176 car 
loads of strawberries were received this year in twenty-five 
days following og | 23d. 

long the line between Dunleith and Dixon are 81,000 
acres of more undulating land, well suited for grazing and 
dairy business, The richest jead mines in the world are 
located here. 

TITLE IN FEEQFROM THE STATE, 

All Station Agents on the road are furnished with plans 
showing all the lands for sale in their vicinity. All needful 
information given by addressing 

JOHN B. CALHOUN, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, Ill. 


MISSOURI LANDS FOR SALE, 


Missouri Lands are very fertile, and situated in the heart 
of the Union, they furnish an extraordinaty opportunity to 
acquire chea ¢ 





Pe healthful, and productive farms. 
NORTH MISSOURI contains about 25,000 square miles, or 
SIXTEEN MILLION ACRES, as desirable as any in the 
Pong 4 of the Mississippi. Through this garden of Missouri 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad extends, and all its lands 
lie near its track and numerous depots. The climate, so 
temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil, so capable of pro- 
ducing almost ove kind of vegetation, invite emigrants 
from the cold and bleak North to settle on our rich prairies. 

CIRCULARS giving full and valuable particulars are sup- 
plied gratis to all wishing to go themselves or to circulate 
to induce their friends to go also. 

A SECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of all our 
Railroad lands is sold at thirty cents. 

Address Land Commissioner Hannibal & St. Joseph R. R, 
Co., Hannibal, Missouri. 


MISSOURI LANDS. 
A Cood Investment. 


I have several thousand acres of good land for sale, which 
I offer at low prices, with good title. I will send lists of 
same on application. I wiil also pay the taxes on Missourl 
lands for non-residents, Address 
HENRY NITOHY, Jefferson City, Mo, 
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‘THIRTYcEIGHTH NATIONAL | THE COMING P APER! 


EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


opens to the a pabiie this 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, at 7 o'clock P. M., 
and continues daily trom 9 A. M., to 10 o’clock P. M., 
until SATURDAY, Oct. 30, 1869, 


AT THE 
EMPIRE CITY SKATING RINK, 
eg between 68d and 6ith sts. 

This exhibition will be the most comprehensive and im- 
porta ever seen on this continent, consisting of machinery 

mmotion, magnificent display of novet and ingenious inven- 
tions by American hands and brains, implements of hus- 
bandry, products of the soil, the workshop, and the studio, 
fabrics of every description manufactured trom cotton, flax, 
and silk. Thousands of other attractive novelties. 

Also, under the auspices of the Institute, the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers will, for the first time 
in the United States, give a complete exposition of all arti- 
cles manufactured from wool. This special department 
should command the attention of every one interested in 
the prosperity of American labor. 

Soda water will be drawn from Matthews’ fountains, and 
the restaurants will be under the direction of the well-known 
caterer, Downing. 

Season tickets for etene, $8; for ladies, $2; single 
admission, 50 cents; children under 12 years, 25 cents. 

The exhibition is on the line of the Third and Second-ave. 
Railroads, and may be conveniently reached by the other 
City roads. 


FAOMES.— Soil, climate, and location unsur- 
passed. Send sos / for $0 page farm catalogue, 
MANCH BRO., Ridgeley, Md. 








Re HXOW THYSELF.’’—For $4 a copy of THE 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and a 

copy of American Agriculturist, will be sent a year to one 

address, by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


CHREIBER CORNETS 
and BAND INSTRU- 





tNTS. 

The most splendid Instrn- 
ments ever made. We are 
manufacturing all styles, and 
can readily supply all orders 
for sets. Send for price list 
and circular. 


Az M. J, PAILLARD & C0., 


680 Broadway, 
New York. 








GENTS WANTED in every town and 


county in the United States to canvass for our new 


PICTORIAL 


FAMILY BIBLE, 


With more than 1,000 Illustrations, a Fami- 
ly Record and Family Album. 

Agents write as follows: 

“ Everybody who has seen it wants one.” 

“ Have determined to abandon every other business.” 
“ My Commissions in two days amount to $68." 

“ Can sell any number of them.” 

** No book — to it.” , 

We are daily in receipt of letters containing similar state- 
ments, and urge upon Bible Agents the importance of se- 
lecting their fleld at once. N OPPORTUNITY OF LIKE 
PROMISE WILL RARELY OR NEVER OFFER. The nature and 
eminence of the work is such, that ministers, students, and 
all who regard the growth of ee can engage in it 
without injury to their characters as Christian gentlemen. 
For circulars, containing full particulars, address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
614 & 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
PA a Send for our splendid Catalogue of new and late 
ooks. , 


The Most Exciting and Interesting Ro- 


mance yet published. 512 pages, with nine full-page Illus- 
trations. Goop AGENTs, Male and Female, are wanted 
everywhere. APP at once, stating territory desired, ex- 
perience, &c. D. E. FISK & CO., Publishers, Springfield,Mass. 








REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Let those who want a first-class Lady’s Magazine and 
a first-class Weekly Paper, send at once for a sample copy of 


THE LADY'’SFRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


and see the unequaled inducements offered. $2.50 a year for 

each. $4for both. Four copies for $6, with a splendid pre- 

mium engraving. Five copies (and one gratis), $8. Sample 

copies of both will be sent (post-paid) for fifteen cents. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


END 25 CENTS immediately for the 
BrieuT Sipe, one year ; one of the prettiest, altogeth- 
er the cheapest, and many say the best paper ever published 
for young people. Specimen sent for stamp. Say where 
you saw this advertisement. 
ALDEN & TRUE, Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


John and The Demijohn. 
By Mrs. J. McNAIR WRIGHT, 
Author of Our Chatham Street Uncle. 

400 pages and 13 Illustrations, Price $1.50, 
HENRY -HOYT, 
No. 9 CORNHILL, BOS'TON. 


OR 18$70.—THE PICTORIAL ANNUAL of 
Phrenology and ey ognomy. with 50 engravings, 

now ready. Only 25 cents by first post. Address 
S$. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents Wanted. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass., will give to any respectable per- 
s0n (male or female) who will write to them, such informa- 
tion as will enable them to mdke money. 

















An Unssectarian, Independent 


CHRISTIAN JOURNAL, 


For Christian Families of all Denominations. 


Don’t Subscribe or Renew for any other 
Journal 


until you see the CHURCH UNION, Sixteen Pages, Cut, 
Stitched, Easily Handled, and Ready for Binding, with 


Soul-stirring Sermons, Lecture-Room Talks, 
and CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES from the 
Rev. HMenry Ward Beecher, 
Its future Editor in Chief! 


Also Contributions from well-known and Bminent Writers, 

Household Stories, Walks with the Children, Foreign and 

Domestic News of the Church and the World, an Agricul- 

tural Department, and Regular and Interesting Correspond- 
ence from Home and Abroad. 


ONLY $2.50 A YEAR! 
The CHURCH UNION & PLYMOUTH PULPIT for $4 ! 


Plymouth Pulpit is a beautifully printed Weekly, contain- 
ing the only authorized version of Mr. BEECHER's Sermons, 
with his leading Prayers, suitable for binding. This publica- 
tion alone is $3 a year. 

ONE new subscription entitles the sender to a copy of the 
Rey. CRAMMOND KENNEDY’s new book, Close Communion 


or Open Communion ? post-paid. 
Two new subscriptions, with $5 enclosed, entitle the 


sender 

(1.) To &@ MAGNIFICENT VOLUME of Mr. BrrcnER’s Ser- 
mons, with a speaking likeness of the Great Preacher: or 

(2.) To a copy of his Lecture-Room Talka, richly freighted 
with Christian Experience ; or 

(3.) Toacopy of the American Woman's Home—a most 
popular book on Domestic Science—by Miss BrEouEk and 


Mrs. Stews. All post-paid. 
Specimen copies of the CourcH UNION sent on receipt of 


a 2-cent stamp for postage, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


Brainard’s Musical World. 


A monthly Journal of Music. Each number contains 
twenty pages of choice Music and Reading. ‘Terms, $1.00 per 
annum. Elegant premiums for clubs. Specimen copies with 
a large amount of choice Music, full list of premiums, etc., 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Address 

8S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MAPLE LEAVES 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


The publisher has completed arrangements for enlarging 
and improving the scope and character of MAPLE LEAVES 
(commencing with January, 1870), that will render it in all 
respects worthy of its reputation and popularity ; and which, 
for the character of its contents, shall be inferior to none 
of its higher-priced contemporaries. 

The Illustrations will be by the best artists. Fiction of 
powerful interest will form the prominent feature of its 
pages, but with this will be associated Popular Articles on 
Topics of the Day, Striking Narratives, py So ene Me- 
moirs, Papers on Social Subjects, Domestic Economy, and 
Useful and Scientific Articles, which, it is believed, will be 
read with interest in every family circle to which MapPLe 
LEAVES is destined to find its way. It will also contain 
snort Poems by eminent writers; but the object of its Editor 
will be to avoid all subjects which, however acceptable to 
classes or individuals, are not of general interest. 

It will be printed on a superior paper, each number con- 
sisting of Twenty-four pages, quarto (three columns each), 
in a neat cover. 

The terms will be Firry CENTs per year; Five copies for 
$2.00. Specimen copies and Premium List sent on receipt 
of six cents. 

All who send their subscriptions this month (October) 
will receive the numbers for November and December 1869, 


Fresk. Address 
O. A. ROORBACH, 


102 Nassav St., New YORE. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere! 
More reading matter, better illustrations, and more liberal 


Premiums are given My 
on HOOLDAY VISITOR, 


Cc 
than by any od oene People’s Magazine published. 
“ HELP } U 











£ UP!” A magnificent engraving drawn by 

Bonsell, and engraved on sheet by Sartain, worth $2.50, to 

every subscriber for 25 cents! Sample numbers of the Visi- 

TOR, with Premium lists and full instructions to Agents, sent 

oost-paid for 10 cents, Address DAUGHADAY & ECKER, 
ublishers, 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





RAY’S UNION CHARTS.—Simple and dura- 

ble guide for Cutting Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, and 
Ladies’ Dresses. Wil last a lifetime, subject to all the 
changes of Fashion. Warranted to cut all sizes perfectly 
accurate; any pone can use them ; they = upon 
a paper that will neither break nor tear; full directions are 
printed on each chart. Single Charts or full sets sent by 
mail, post-paid. on receipt of the following retail prices: 
Ladies’ Dress, Boys’ Sack Coat and Vest Charts, $1.00 each. 
Pants and Men's Sack Coat Charts, $1.50 each, or Full Set 
(Five Charts) $5.00. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Address NION CHART CO., Orangeville, 0. 





Just. Published, October No 
HITCHCOCK’S NEW 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


OF CHOICE MUSIC, 


ART NOTES AND SELECT READING 
For the Family Cirele. ; 


Containing Beautiful Illustrations, Biographical sic ’ 
Choice Rrasieal Compositions asranaod ‘toe ah es tches, 
Forte; Poetry, and Notes on Painting, Sculpture —" 

forming a splendid i 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
and a valuable 


LIBRARY OF EXCELLENT Music, 


It is issued on the 15th of every month, Price, g3 per 


ply "eas copies mailed free on receipt 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Puxi';, 


24 Beekman St., New York 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. Write for Terins.” 








A TRIAD TRIP. 
3 Months for 30 Cents. 


THE HORTICULTURIST, 
Improved, Beautified, and Invigorated. 

All ye who love Fruits, Flowers, Se gee Rural Embel- 
lishments, Designs of Cottages, and all subjects of Rural 
Life, Literature, Art, or Taste, should take a Trial Trip for3 
months ora year. Every Trial Trip subscriber will receive 
a Premium of a choice Engraving, “* Country Pleasures.” 

Terms, yearly, $2.50. Specimen copies, per month, 25 cts, 
Illustrated Prospectus free tor Postage Stamp. 

HENRY T, WILLIAMS, Editor and Proprietor, 
7 Murray St., New York, 
E2™ See Advt. in Sept. Agriculturist for Premiums. 


any 


Exceeding the Highest Anticipations! 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. By L.0. EMERSON, 
Just Published. The best collection of Church Music ever 
issued by the publishers. Choirs and Congregations are 
charmed with the music. Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen, 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington 
Street, Boston. CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 7il Broad. 
way, New York. 


THE NATIONAL — 


S. S. THACHER. 


15 Months for $150. 


ITH THE OCTOBER NUMBER begins a 


three months’ course on 
The Gospel in the Old Testament, 


preparatory to the course for 1870 on 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


New clubs, beginning with October, will be furnished 
with the Magazine and Lesson Papers till January, 1871, 
oo per copy, the yearly subscription price of the Mag- 
azine, 


BEGIN WITH OCTOBER. 


Send for sample copy. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Cuicago, ILL. 











a a OE Re 
Fashionable Initial Note Paper and 
Envelopes, 
Neatly put upin Dollar or Half-Doliar Boxes, and SENT BY 
MAIL, POST-PAID, to any part of the country on receipt of 
price. Send for a box to J. E, TILTON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








Hunting and Trapping Illustrated. 


New Edition, with recipes for scent and bait, and instruc: . 
tions for hunting wild Bees, Turkeys, Deer, and all wild an- 
imals, by one of thirty years’ experience in the woods. Sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of fifty cents. Alsomy Turkey 
Call, a new invention, may be carried _ in your vest ocke 
used with the hands, imitating pertectly the call of the ve 
‘Furkey, old or young. Sent ‘post-paid. Price $1.00, or boo! 
and call for $1.25. Address ‘ 

S. B. EMERY, Trivoli, Peoria Co., Ill. 
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~~ (CANVASSERS WANTED 


Yo Sell Perkins & House’s Non-Explosive 
Kerosene Lamp. 
perfectly mg % fe ee 
eefectly non-explosive.—Pres, W. S. CLARK. 
Perfor iiuction B a public benetit.—Dr. HiTCHCOCK. 
I find it free from all danger of explosion.—Dr. C, T, JacK- 
on, Mass. State Assayer. 
We'claim for this lamp, 

1. It is absolutely safe under all circumstances. 

2. It gives twice as much light from same wick. 

3. It uses one-third less oil for an equal light. 

i It isa successful rival of gas light at only a trifling 
expense. Though lately introduced, it has already met with 
an unprecedented sale, because it SUPPLIES A GREAT PUB- 
Lig WANT. No competition. Terris a 

‘or fi particulars address immediately 

POrAW Geta Agents for 


RD, 19 Cort- 


No other is 


TOTAW & MONTGOMERY, Sole Gen'l 
tne U8. Cleveland, Ohio, or @, W. LEON. 
Jandt St., for New York and vicinity. 


THE 


MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of 





Every Article of Human Food 
Sold in the Public Markets 


of the cities of 
New Work, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Brooklyn ; 


Including the various 
Domestic and Wild Animals, Poul- 
try, Game, Fish, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, ete., 


with 


MANY CURIOUS INCIDENTS AND 
ANECDOTES. 


BY 


THOMAS F, DE VOE, 


AUTHOR OF *' THE MARKET BOOK,” ETC, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The object of this volumeisto present that which may 
be found practically useful as well asinteresting. Itaims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the househoid, In order fully to carry 
out the practical views here indicated, the work is di- 
vided into several headings; all of which, however, har- 
monize into one connecting form, ** What we Eat,” Do- 
mestic, or Tame Animals; Wild Animals, or Animal 
Game; Poultry; Wild Fowl and Birds, or Bird Game ; 
Fish; Vegetables; Pot and Medicinal Herbs; Fruits 
and Nuts; Dairy and Household Products, ete. 

The author has gleaned what he deems the wseful, from 
the daily wants, and the common expressions of almost 
every home. ‘‘ What shall we have to-day for dinner ?”*’ 
“What is there in our markets fit to eat ?”’ **What kinds of 
meats, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, and fruits are in 
season?’ ‘*What names are given to the different joints 
of meats, and what dishes are they severally and gener- 
ally used for?’ These, and many other similar ques- 
tions are often discussed, with no one to an answer. 
For this book it is claimed that it contains a com- 
prehensive reply to all queries of this nature. 

In order the more fully to carry out the views the author 
has entertained in relation to the various articles of 
food, he has used as illustrations the outlined diagram 
figures of such animals as are usually portioned out and 
sold by the public market butchers, with the various 
names, given with the accompanying engraved cuts of 
the principal joints. These are intended to assist in 
their recognition when called for, as well as to aid in ren- 
dering perfect the dishes commonly made from them. 


After the Butcher’s Meats will be found a brief de- 
scription of other articles of food, with the periods of 
their season or when considered best; also instructions 
to guide in judging of and selecting them in the 
various public market-places, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


THE TRAPPER GUDE: 
A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins; with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 


excursions, 
By S. NEWHOUSE, 
Anéd other Trappers and Sportsmen, 


Edited by the Oneida Community. 
216 Pages Octavo. 


With 82 full page Illustrations, and numerous 
smaller Hngravings. , 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 
tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER’S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 
Il. CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. 
Ill. CURING SKINS. 
iV. LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 

The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.—The Ruffled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada or Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 


FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


Spearing Fish.—Fishing through the Ice.—Net-fishing 
in Winter. 
NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. 


NARRATIVES. 


An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle.— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. 
Wistory and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion, 
SENT POST-PAID. 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO. 


PRICE $2.00. 





245 Broadway, New York. 











Cummings & Miller. 


Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters: 


Your attention is invited to this PRACTICAL WORK 
ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a working, 
drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various classes 
of buildings—with 382 designs and '714 illustrations, 
containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, cut 
stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14inches in size, con- 
taining designs and illustrations that separately would 
cost hundreds of dollars. Price, Post-paid, $10.00. 


— +e - 


Modern American Architecture. 


BY CUMMINGS & MILLER. 
Containing 


DESIGNS AND PLANS 
For Villas, Farm-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, 
Churches, School-Houses, &c. &c. With Fifty-five orig- 
inal plates, giving in detail, 
PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


suited to all parts of the country. In sending for this 
book it should be stated that Cummings & Miller’s 
‘*Modern American Architecture’ is wanted, instead of 
‘* Architecture,’ another valuable work by the same 
authors, Price, Post-paid, $10.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 











Forest Tree Culturist. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES. 


WITH 
NOTES ON THE MOST VALUABLE SPECIES. 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER, 
Author of the “ Grape Culturist.” 


This is a book of much importance tcall in the ‘* Great 
West,’ where the scarcity of timber is the one great ob- 
stacle to the settlement of our large prairies. With its 
aid the farmer can in a few years have his own timber 
lot, from which to obtain a supply for the various uses of 
his farm. 

CONTENTS. 

Planting Trees for Shelter. 
Time for Sowing Seeds. Pruning of Forest Trees. 
Preserving Sceds. Pruning Evergreens. 
Gathering and Transporting|Time to Prune. 


Propagation. 


Seeds. Time to cut Timber. 
Where to obtain Seeds. Description of Varieties of 
Growing from Cuttings. Deciduous Trees. 
Budding, Grafting, etc. Small Deciduous Trees. 
Transplanting. Evergreen Trees— Varieties. 


Transplanting large Trees.|Evergreen Shrubs — Varie- 
Depth to Plant Trees. ties. 
Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO. 
245 Broadway, New York. 





Address 
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ESTABLISHED 


—— 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 
PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


ooLonG Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # bb. 
reen and Biack). 0c. 80c., 90c., best $1 per 
HRGLis BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 9c., $1, sh 10, 1 


$1.20 per pound. 
ba aN (Green). 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
OUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


aecbetien JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding. house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
ae our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 

E, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED ( Jnground), 

-» S5C., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
33c., best 85c. per Ib. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within thirty days, and have the money re- 
funded, 


‘ Great American Tea Company, : 


Nos. 3{ and 33 VESEY-ST., 
Post- Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 


Fro FAMILY USE— NO 
change of Lamps required—A 
eeapeetiy & Safe INuminating Oil—Strict- 
se B Waren ix Mixture, No “Chemicals— 
& Will not Explode—Fire Test 145 de- 
= grees (being 35 degrees higher than is 
: required by U, S. Gov. ernment) —Une- 
KS ualled for Brilliancy and Economy— 
FS acked in the celebrated Guar anty 
Cans. Ask for Pratt’s “ Astral,” the safest and best 
filuminating Oil. Tryit. Agents Wanted in every town. 
At wholesale and retail by the apeeritan : 
Oil House of CHAR PRATT, 
(eeeebliener . 1770.) 
pans 7 Packers and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
Box. 3,050. 108 PULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
Send +4 circulars, with testimonials and price lists, 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, RISCUIT, 
cakes, &c.. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” e dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutriment to ‘the br ead, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 

package contains full mereetsons for use. Send for pam- 
phiet, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for ‘ Horsford’s 

read Preparation.” WILSON, NLOCK WOOD, EVERETT 
& CU., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


ee ~ epee ! 


Standard Peeves, 

Gold. Df. Peaches, 
. Cherries, Currants, 

Gooseberrics. 

—— Plum Trees, 4 to 5 ft., 
one year, branched, 
er 100, $15; per 1, 000; 
$s Pium Seedlings, 
4 to $15 per 1,000, 
Owing to quality and 
quantity. Complete 
assortment of Trees, 
Planis, Vines, Shrubs, Seedlings, Stocks, Root-Grafts, etc. 
Price List; Ten cents for Catalogues. 


etc. Send stamp for 
‘Address W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, 0. 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 
@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “Quick sales 


and prompt returns.” §#~ Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
\ rent and } arking Plate. 24 ; — = : 

































The Iona Nurseries. 


Grape Vines; also choice plants of all 
varieties of Small Fruits, 


We offer for fall trade a large and choice stock of all the 
leading varieties of grape vines, including Iona, Israella, 
Delaware, Concord, ‘&e., and the new varieties, Martha 
and Walter. 

We have alsoa good stock of one, two, and three-year- 
old vines of the 


EUMELAN GRAPE, 


which Dr. C. W. Grant esteems to be the most valuable varic- 
ty ever yet introduced, It isan early, black grape, of first 
quality, equaling either Delaware or Iona for richness as a 
table fruit, and makes red wine superior to Norton's Vir- 
ginia, or any other American gri ape. 

tipening as early as H: utford Prolific, and being entirely 
hardy, it can be successfully grown in’ nar the rh latitudes, 





and will be of great value éveryWhere us an ¢ arly m1 urket 
rape. 
Re garding ine quality < the fruit ! 
THE AMERICAN A GRICULTURIST SA¥$: 
“We saw the fruit before the stock of vineswas purchased 
by Dr. GRANT, and regard it as an excellent and very e arly 


sort, with more character than is usually to be found in 
e: arly grapes 

Whoever has success with the Concord vine m: ay plant the 
Eumelan with full assurance that grapes of surpassing ex- 
cellence may be obtained by using an average degree of 
skill in cultivation. ‘The Eumelan vines we offer are grown 
from mature wood taken from the original stock, “all of 
which is under our control, the old vines standing in our 
own grounds. To insure securing tlhe genuine p'ants, all 
parties should send direct to us, or toour authorized agents. 

Maprson, Wisconsin, Aug. 3d, 1869, 
Messrs. Hasprovck & BUSHNELL, 

Gentlemen ; The Eumelan sent me by Dr. Grant is now 
on its second year’s growth, making a good show of fruit, 
and a masterly growth of wood. I must s: ay, thus far, I have 
never cared for a vine which more fully “fills the bill.” 
The characteristics generally ascribed to it seem to be fully 
developed here, and after passing through the severest tri: il 
of winter the vine has ever sustained in ‘this loc ality, it now 
manifests more vigor than fully, variety I have ever handled. 

Very respectfully WM. BROOKS. 
Norra East, Pa., Aug. 5th, 1869. 
Messrs. Hasprouck_& BUSHNELL, 

Gents: Thetwo Eumelan vines had of C. W. Grant, in 
the spring of 1868, have made a good growth, and are entire- 
ly healthy. One of the vines set five bunches of fruit this 
spring. The five hundred Eumelan vines purchased for the 
South Shore Wine Co. last spring have grown well, and are 
doing better than any other vines planted by me, of same 


age. Respectfully yours. 
JOHN FE, MOTTIER, 
Supt. South Shore Wine Co. 

From the thousands of Eumelan vines sent out, the reports 
are in eftire harmony with the foregoing. 

We are prepared to supply a limited stock of well-matured 
Eumelan wood for grafiung and for gener al propagation. 

Our stock of Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 





Strawberries, Currants, &c., is large, and st rong plants. All 
at lowest cash rates. . : 
Agents and the Trade supplied at liberal discounts. Can- 


vassers wanted in every town. 
Send stamp for Circular. Address 
HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
(Successors to C. W. Grant) 
Iona, (near Peekskill), Westchester Co., N. Y. 


The 
Blanchard Churn. 


Send Stamp for Circular to 


R. H. Allen & Co. 
P.O. Box 376, 


New-York. 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm, Mining, or 


MECHANICAL PURPOSES, 


These machines require no brick-work ; mounted on legs 
they are especially adapted for use in Mills, Shops, Foun 
dries, or Printing Rooms; or mounted on wheels, they are 
ade apted for out-door wor’ k, Threshing, Wood Sawing, etc. 

Circulars, with description anc and pure 3, hocee aes on appli- 

cation to OD & ¢ 

Ease, el County, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES 


Iona, Concord, Delaware, &c., &c. True to name, health y 
of unsurpassed quality, and CHEAP. Price list Sree. Spec 
jal inducements %. agents and the trade. Correspondenc< 
solicited. .S. HUBBARD & CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 


Rural Improvements. 


R. M. CopELAND, Author of Country Life, furnishes plans 
and advice for laying out and planting Public and Private 
yrounds of every description. Re ferg to John M. Forbes, 
3oston; Rufus Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. 
Shaw, New York City ; Rev. E. T. Fle tcher, Indiz mnapois, 
Ind. ; O.S. Hubbell, Pinmiciphia. Penn.; Dr. John T. Gil- 
man, Portland, Me.’ 40 Barrister’s Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Cranberry Station Nursery. 


20,000 Peach Trees for sale, fall of ’69 and spring of ’70: 
best market varieties. Send fo or price list. 
JOHN GIBSON, Cranberry Station, N. J. 


ARION PIANO FORT E,.—Patented.— 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 215 East 26th Street, New 
York. Prices greatly reduced. Send for List. 


JE AELY ROSE POTATOES — Warranted genu- 
e—4 lbs. , by mail, $1; one bushel, $4; — bbl., $8; 

five bbls, $30. These prices good until Nov. 
. CADY, Malden Bridge, N. ime 
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THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER, 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE To THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 


Beautifully Illustrated 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES RY THE PRESS.’ 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages, These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim, 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr, 

Vright’s book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with clegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farners’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition. ...The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with near fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 
The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a large sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 
New York Observer. 
The author has called to his aid all who were experi- 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomplete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York- 
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